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TWO TACTICS OF SOCIAL-DEMOCRACY 
IN THE DEMOCRATIC REVOLUTION 

PREFACE 

In a revolutionary period it is very difficult to keep 
abreast of events, which provide an astonisihing amount of 
new material for an evaluation of the tactical slogans of revolu¬ 
tionary parlies. The present pampihlet was written before the 
Odessa events.* We have already pointed out in the Proletary 
(No. 9—“Revolution Teaches”) ** that these events have forced 
even those Social-Democrats who created the “uprising-as-a- 
process” tlieory and who rejected propaganda for a provi¬ 
sional revolutionary government actually to pass over, or 
begin to pass over, to the side of their opponents. Revolution 
undoubtedly teaches with a rapidity and thoroughness which 
appear incredible in •peaceful periods of political develop¬ 
ment. And, what is particularly important, it teaches not only 
the leaders, but ‘the masses as well. 

There is not the slightest doubt that the revolution will 
teach social-democratism to the masses of the workers in 
Russia. The revolution will confirm the program and tactics 
of Social-Democracy in actual practice, by demonstrating the 
true nature of the various classes of society, by demonstrat¬ 
ing the bourgeois character of our democracy and the real 
aspirations of the peasantry, who, while being revolutionary 

* The reference is to the mutiny on the armoured cruiser 
Potemkin. (Author’s note to the 1907 edition.— Ed.) 

** See Lenin, Collected Works, 4th Russ, ed., Vol. IX, p. 127.— Ed. 
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in tihe bourgeois-democratic sense, harbour not the idea of 
“socialization,” but of a new class struggle between the 
peasant bourgeoisie and the rural proletariat. The old illu¬ 
sions of the old Narodism, which are so clearly visible, for 
instance, in the draft program of the Socialist-Revolutionary 
Party on the question of the development ol' capitalism in 
Russia, the question of the democratic character of our 
“society” and the question of the significance of a complete 
victory of a peasant uprisiing—all these illusions will be 
mercilessly and completely blown to the winds by the rev¬ 
olution. For the first time it will give the various classes 
their real political baptism. These classes will emerge from 
the revolution with a definite political physiognomy, for 
they will have revealed themselves, not only in the programs 
and tactical slogans of, their ideologists, but also in the open 
political action of the masses. 

Undoubtedly, the revolution will teach us, and will leach 
the masses of the people. But the question that now con¬ 
fronts a militant political party is: shall we be able to teach 
the revolution anything? .shall we be able to make use of 
the correctness of our .Social-Democratic doctrine, of our Ixmd 
with the only thoroughly revolutionary class, the proletariat, 
to pul a proletarian imprint on the revolution, to carry the 
revolution to a real and decisive victory, not in word but in 
deed, and to paralyze the instability, halfhoartedness and 
treachery of the democratic bourgeoisie? 

It is to this end that we must direct all our efforts, and 
the achievement of it will depend, on the one hand, on the 
accuracy of our appraisal of the political situation, on the 
correctness of our tactical slogans, and, on the other hand, 
on whether these .slogans will be backed by the real fighting 
strength of the masses of the workers. All the usual, regular, 
current work of all the organizations and groups of our 
Party, the work of propaganda, ablation and organization, 
is directed towards strengthening and expanding the ties 
with the masses. This work is always necessary; but in a 
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revolutionary period less than in any other can it be con^ 
sidered sufficient. At such a time the working class feels an 
instinctive urge for open revolutionary action, and we must 
learn to set the aims of this action correctly, and then make 
these aims as widely known and understood as possible. 
It must not be forgotten that the current pesisimism about 
our ties with the masses very often .serves as a screen for 
bourgeois ideas regarding the role of the proletariat in the 
revolution. Undoubtedly, we still have a great deal to do to 
educate and organize the working class; but the whole que.s- 
tion now is: Where should the main political emphasis in 
this work of education, and of organization be placed? On 
the trade unions and legally existing societies, or on armed 
insurrection, on the work of creating a revolutionary army 
and a revolutionary government? Boyi serve to educate and 
organize the working class. Bo\h are, of course, necessary. 
But the whole question now, in the present revolution, 
amounts to this: what is to lie emphasized in the work of 
educating and organizing the working class—^the former or 
the latter? 

The outcome of the revolution depends on whether the 
working class will play the part of a subsidiary to the 
bourgeoisie, a subsidiary that is powerful in the force of its 
onslaught against the autocracy but impotent politically, or 
whether it will ^lay the part of leader of the jieople’s rev¬ 
olution. Tlie class-conscious representatives of the bour¬ 
geoisie are perfectly aware of this. That is precisely why the 
Oavobozhdeniye' praises Akiniovism, “Economisin’'" in Social- 
Democracy, the trend, which is now placing the trade unions 
and the legally existing societies in the forefront. That is 
precisely why Mr. Struve welcomes (in the OsvobozhdSniye, 
No. 72) the Akimovist trends in the principles of the new 
Iskra. That is precisely why he comes down so heavily on 
the detested revolutionary narrowness of the deci.sions 
of the Thir<l Congre.ss of the Russian Social-Democratic 
Eabour Party. 
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It is exceptionally important at the present time for So¬ 
cial-Democracy to have correct tactical slogans for leading 
the masses. There is.nothing more dangerous in a revo¬ 
lutionary period than belittling the importance of tactical 
slogans that are sound in principle. For example, the 
Iskra, in' No. KM, actually passes over to the side of its op¬ 
ponents in the Social-iDemocratic movement, and yet, at the 
same time, disparages the importance of slogans and tactical 
decisions that are in front of the times and indicate the 
path along which the movement is proceeding, with a num¬ 
ber of failures, errors, etc. On the contrary, the working out 
of correct tactical decisions is of immense importance for a 
party which, in the .spirit of the sound principles of Marx¬ 
ism, desires to lead the proletariat and not merely to drag at 
the tail of events. In the resolutions of the Tliird Congress 
of the Russian Social-Democratic Lal>our Party and of the 
Conference of the section which has seceded from the 
Party,* we have the most precise, mo.st carefully thought-out, 
and most complete expression of tactical views—views not 
casually expressed by individual writers, hut accepted by the 
responsible representatives of the Social-Democratic proletar¬ 
iat. Our Party is in advance of aU the others, for it has a 
precise program, accepted by all. It must also .set the other 
parties an example of strict adherence to its tactical resolu¬ 
tions, in contradistinction to the opportunism of the demo¬ 
cratic bourgeoisie of the Osvobozhdeniye and the revolu¬ 
tionary phrasemongering of the Socialist-Revolutionaries, who 
only during the revolution .suddenly thought of coming for¬ 
ward with a “draft” of a program and of investigating for 


♦ The Third Congre.ss of the Ru.ssian Social-Democrolic Labour 
Party (held in London in May 1905) wa.s attended only by Bolshe¬ 
viks, while in the “Conference” (held in Geneva at the same time) 
only Mensheviks participated. In the present pamphlet the latter are 
frequently referred to as “new Iskra-isis” because while continuing to 
publish the Iskra they declared, through their then adherent, Trotsky, 
that there was a gulf between the old and the new Iskra. (Author’s 
note to the 1907 edition.— Ed.) 
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the first time whether it is a bourgeois revolution that is 
going on in front of their eyes. 

That is w'hy we think it a most urgent task of the revo¬ 
lutionary Social-Democrats to study carefully the tactical 
resolutions of the Third Congress of the Russian Social- 
Democratic Labour Party and of the Conference, to define 
what deviations there are in them from the principles of 
Marxism, and to get a clear understanding of the concrete 
tasks of the Social-Democratic proletariat in a democratic 
revolution. It is to this task that the present pamphlet is 
devoted. The testing of our tactics from the standpoint of 
the principles' of Marxism and of the lessons of the revolu¬ 
tion is also necessary for those who really desire to pave 
the way for unity of tactics as a basis for the future com¬ 
plete unity of the whole Russian Social-Democratic Labour 
Party, and not to confine themselves .solely to verbal admo¬ 
nitions. 

N. Lenin 


July 1905 



EXPLANATORY NOTES 


Osvohozhdeniye (Liberation), a fortnightly journal of the liher- 
al-monarchisl bourgeoisie; published abroad in 1902-05 under the 
editorship of P. B. Struve. The followers of Osvohozhdeniye 
later made up the eore of the Cadet Party, the principal bour¬ 
geois party in Russia. p. 15 


Economism, an opportunist trend that arose in the Russian So¬ 
cial-Democratic movement at the end of the 90's of the nine¬ 
teenth century. The Economists (Akimov, Martynov, and others) 
asserted that the tasik of the working class was to wage the 
economic struggle against the employers; the political struggle 
against the autocracy, however, was the business of the liberal 
bourgeoisie, whom the working class must support. The tenets 
of the Economists were “a desertion of Marxism, a denial of 
the necessity for an independent political party of the working 
class, an attempt to convert the working class into a political 
appendage of the bourgeoisie.” (History of the C.P..5.t/. [B.], 
Short Course. Moscow 1949, p. 27). • p. 1.5 


The Bulygin Commission, formed by order of the tsar in Feb¬ 
ruary 1905. Its chairman was A. G. Bulygin, then Minister of 
the Interior. The commission drafted a bill for the institution 
of an advisory Slate Duma and the regulations governing the 
elections to the proposed Duma. The bill and the regulations 
were published together with the tsar’s manifesto of August 
(> (19), 1905, The Boisiieviks proclaimed an active boycott of 
the Bulygin Duma, The government failed to convene the Duma; 
if was swept away by the force of the revolution. p. 16 


Millerandism, an opportunist trend named after the French 
“Socialist” Millcrand who in 1899 entered the reactionary hour- 
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{{oois government of France and assisted the bourgeoisie to 
carry out its policy. p. 26 

5 Tliis refers to tlic events that took place in St. Petersburg on 
January 9, 1905, when the workers of St. Petersburg, with 
their wives and children, marched to the Winter Palace to pre¬ 
sent a petition to the tsar concerning their needs. The peaceful 
demonstration was fired on by the tsar’s troops. The events 
of January 9 marked the beginning of the 1905 revolution. 

p. 29 

0 ,1 constitution “a la Shipov.” Lenin here refers to the “con¬ 

stitutional” platform of D. N. Shipov, one of the leaders of the 
Zemstvo-liberal movement of the ’90’s and 1900’s. The plat¬ 
form provided for the preservation of the tsarist autocracy 
slightly restricted by a “constitution” to be “granted by the 
tsar.” p. 34 

^ “The Man in the Muffler,” the chief personage in a story by 
Chekhov Ivaring this title, typifying the narrow-minded philis¬ 
tine, who fears all innovations, initiative and risk, and stub¬ 
bornly shuts his eyes to the events and facts of life. p. .52 

® Lenin here refers to the following incident: In June 1905, a 
delegation representing the i)cople active in the Zemstvos was 
about to be received by the tsar, Nicholas II. Just before the 
tsar appeared it was discovered that one of the members of 
the delegation, the liberal Petrunkcvich, had no white gloves 
on. A colonel of the Life Guards who was pre.sent look his 
gloves off and gave them to Petrunkevieh. p. 59 

" Vperyodovtsi, Syezdovtsi, Prolelurtsi —^diiffercnt appellations for 
the Bolsheviks arising from the fact that they published the 
newspaper Vperyod, that they convened the Third Congress 
of the Parly, and from the name of the newspaper Proletary, 
which began to appear in May 1905 by decision of the Third 
Congress of the Party. p. 59 


Bernsteinism, a trend in international Social-Democracy hostile 
to Marxi.sm, that arose in Germany at the end of the nine¬ 
teenth century and took its name from the German Social-Dem- 
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ocrat Eduard Bernstein. Bernstein set out to revise the revolu¬ 
tionary teachings of Marx on the lines of bourgeois liberalism. 

The adherents of Bernstein in Russia were the “legal Marx¬ 
ists,"’ the “Economists,” the BundLsts and the Mensheviks. 

p. 79 

" I.,enin has in view the program that was issued in 1874 by the 
Imndon group of Blanquists, ex-members of the Paris Com¬ 
mune (see the article by F. Engels, “Emigre Literature. II. Ttie 
Program of the Blanquist Emigres from the Commune”). 

The Blanquisls were the adherents of the French revolu¬ 
tionary Louis August Blanqui (1805-81). The classics of Marx¬ 
ism-Leninism, while regarding Blanqui as an outstanding revo¬ 
lutionary and adherent of Socialism, at the same time criti¬ 
cised him for hi.s sectarianism and conspiratorial methods of 
activity. “Blanquism,” wrote Lenin, “is a theory that repudiates 
the class struggle. Blanquism expects the emancipation of man¬ 
kind from wage slavery to be brought about not by means 
of the class struggle of the proletariat but by means of a con¬ 
spiracy of a small minority of intellectuals” (“The Congress 
Summed Up,” Lenin, Collected Works, Fourth Russian Edition, 
Vol. X, p. 360). p. 84 

The “Credo.” Confession of faith, program, enunciation of 
world outlook. “Credo” was the name by which became known 
the manifesto is.sued in 1899 by a group of Economists 
(S. N. Prokopovich, E. D. Ku.skova, and others who later be¬ 
came Cadets). This manifesto was the most striking expression 
of the opportunism of Russian Economism. Lenin wrote a 
trenchant protest denouncing the views of the Economists (“The 
Protest of Russian Social-Democrats,” Lenin, Collected Works, 
Fourth Russian Edition, "Vol. IV, pp. 149-63). p. 101 


's The Hirsch-Duncker trade unions, founded by the bourgeois 
liberals Hirsch and Dnncker in 1868 in Germany. Hirsch and 
Dunoker, like the bourgeois economist Brenlano, preached 
“harmony of class interests,” drew the workers away from the 
revolutionary class struggle against the bourgeoisie, and restrict¬ 
ed the tasks of the trade union movement to those of mutual aid 
societies and educational clubs. p. 128 


I.e., Nicholas II, tsar of Russia. 


p. 136 
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'5 The Communist League, Ihe first international organization of 
the revolutionary proletariat formed in London in the summer 
of 1847 at a congress of delegates from revolutionary proletar¬ 
ian organizations. The Communist League was organized and 
directed by Karl Marx and Frederick Engels who, on Ihe instruc¬ 
tions of this organization, wrote the Manifesto of the Communist 
Party. The Communist League existed until 18.52. Later, the 
most prominent members of llie League played a leading role 
in the First International. p. 149 

The Khlestakov new “Iskra." A reference to Khleslakov, the 
chief personage in Gogol’s comedy “The Inspector General,” 
typifying the unrestrained braggart and liar. p. 151 

Winter hiring. The practice of landlords and kulaks to loan 
money or grain on usurous terms to peasants in the winter, 
when tlic latter are in greatest need, tlie loan being repaid in 
work on the former’s lields. p. 156 

The Aquarium, a summer theatre and park in Moscow where, 
in 1905, revolutionary meetings were usually held. p. 164 

Dubasov, F. V., the Governor General of Moscow who sup¬ 
pressed 'the armed insurrection in that city in December 1905. 

p. 164 

Malakhov, assistant commander of the troops in the Moscow 
Military Area at the time of Ihe insurrection in Moscow in 
December 1905. p. 167 

Notorious Lettish republics. This refers to the events in De¬ 
cember 1905, when the Latvian towns of Tukums, Talsen, 
Rouen, Friedrichstadt and others were captured by armed 
detachments of insurgent workers, agricultural labourers and 
peasants, and guerilla warfare was commenced against the 
tsar’s troops. In January 1906, the insurrection in Latvia was 
crushed by the tsarist government. p. 170 

This refers to the mutiny that broke out on July 17, 1906 
among the troops of the fortress of Sveaborg. Nearly the whole 
fortress was in the hands of the mutineers. On July 20, a 
squadron of the Baltic Fleet compelled the mutineers to sur- 
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render. On the night of July 19, the sailors of Kronstadt, 
influenced by the mutiny in Sveaborg, also mutinied, but- they 
too were quickly suppressed. p. 170 

The Witte Dunut, the first State Duma convened on April 27, 
1906 on a franchise drawn up by the Prime Minister S. Y. Witte. 
On July 8, 1906, this Duma was disper.sed by the lsj\risl 
government. p. 172 

This refers to an international loan of two billion francs ob¬ 
tained by the tsarist government in the spring of 1906. A 
large. j)arl of the loan was sub.scrilH'd i;i France. p. 174 

Stolichnmja Poc.hia {Metropolitan Post), a Left Cadet daily 
new.spaper published in St. Peter.sburg from October 1906 to 
February 1908. ^ p. 198 

Vekhi-ists, from the word “Vekhi"’ (‘Landmarks”), the title of 
a volume of essays published in 1909 by a group of very 
prominent Cadet writers. In essays on the Russian intelligent¬ 
sia these Vckhi-ht writers tried to discredit the revolutionary- 
democratic traditions of the best Tej)rcsen'latives of the Russian 
people, including V. G. Belinsky and N. G. Chernyshcvsky, 
vilified the revolutionary movement of 1905, and thanked the 
tsarist government for having, “with its bayonets and jails,” 
saved the bourgeoisie from “the ire of the people.” The writers 
called upon the intelligentsia to serve the autocracy. V. 1. \cnin 
compared the philosophy and politics of the Vekhi program 
with that of the Blaok-IIundred newspaper Moskovskiije Ff/e- 
domosti, and called the volume of essays an “encyclopedia of 
liberal renegacy.” p. 201 


Diehards (the Russian text gives it as “zubri,” literally 
“aurochs”), the appellation applied in political literature to the 
representatives of the reactionary landed nobility. p, 204 

This refers to Machism (or cmpirio-criticism), the reactionary, 
subjectivist and idealist philosophy that appeared in the 
seventies and eighties of the nineteenth century and is asso¬ 
ciated with the Austrian physicist and philosopher Mach and 
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Ihe German i)Iiilosopher Avenarius. This philosophy was very 
much “in fashion" in Ihe period of which Lenin is writing. 

p. 205 

29 Ofrovism. from Ihe Kus.sian word “olozval,” meaning ‘ to 
recall.” This was the name given to an opportunist trend that 
arose in the ranks of Ihe Bolsheviks in Ihe period of reaction 
that .set in after the defeat of the revolution of 1905-07. The 
OtzovisIs demanded the recall of the Social-Democratic deputies 
in the State Duma and the abandonment of work in the trade 
unions and other legal working-class organizations. p. 200 

■’9 PIclive, V. A'., Minister of the Inferior and Chief of the Gen¬ 
darmerie from 1902 to 1901. He waged ruthless war against the 
revolutionary movement. p. 209 

•’I The Parly of “Peaceable Renovation” represented the big com¬ 
mercial and industrial bourgeoisie and the, big landlords. It 
was formed in 1906. Lenin calls it Ihe “party of peaceable 
depredation.” p. 212 

32 “His Majesty’s Opposition,” a term used by P. Milyukov, Ihe 

leader of the Conslitutioniil-Democratic Party (the Cadets). In 
a speech he delivered at a Lord Mayor’s luncheon in London, 
in .Tune 1909, he said: “As long as there is in Russia a legisla¬ 
tive eliainber that controls the Budget, the Russian Opposition 
will remain His Majesly’s Opposition and not an opposition 

His Majesty.” p. 214 

33 'I'his resolution was adopted at Ihe Sixth (Prague) Conference 

of Ihe R.S.D.L.P. (1912) at which the Mensheviks were expelled 
from the Parly and the Bolsheviks constituted themselves an 
independent Bolshevik Party. p. 220 

3'' Pro-Party Mensheviks^ a group of Mensheviks, headed by 
Plekhanov, who, while in the main retaining their Menshevik 
position, supported the Bolsheviks on the question of preserv¬ 
ing and strengthening the underground proletarian party and 

dissociated themselves from the Liquidators. p. 221 

35 Pravda {Truth), a legal, daily, Bolshevik newspaper, began 
publication in St. Petersburg on April 22 (May 5), 1912. It was 
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■ organized and directed by Lenin and Stalin. Pravtla played an 
enormously important role in, the history of the working-glass 
movement and was a powerful instrument in the hands of the 
Bolshevik Party in strengthening its organization and gaining 
influence among the masses. “The Pravda of 1912,” wrote 
J. V. Stalin, “was the laying of the cornerstone of the victory 
of Bolshevism in 1917.” The tsarist government repeatedly 
suppressed the Pravda, but with the active support of the ad¬ 
vanced workers it continued to appear under different names, 
such as: Pabochaga Pravda {Workers’ Truth), Proletarskaga 
Pravda (Proletarian Truth), etc. In March 1917, after the 
overthrow of Lsarism, Pravda became the official organ of the 
Central Committee and .St. Petersburg Committee of the Bol¬ 
shevik Parly. In July-October 1917, persecuted by the bourgeois 
Provisional Government, it was in a semilegal slate and was 
obliged to change its name several limes. It rcassumed its 
original name on November 9, 1917, after the victory of the 
Great October Socialist Revolution. Iii March 1918 the publica¬ 
tion of the paper was transferred to Moscow and since then 
it has appeared as the organ of the Central Committee and 
Moscow Commillec of the Bolshevik Parly. 

Luch (The Pay), a legal, daily newspaper of the Menshevik 
Liquidators published in St. Petersburg from September 1912 
to .July 1913. p. 222 

This refers to the Fourth Congress of the R.S.D.L.P. p. 225 

This refers to the plenum of the Central Committee of the 

R.S.D.L.P. held in Paris in ■lanuary 1910. p. 227 

•w V’perj/od-ites, a group of Oizovisis (sec note 29) who, in 1909, 
broke away from the Bolshevik Party and published a volume 
of es.says entitled Vperyod (Forward]. p. 227 

.In, the pseudonym of N. .lordaiiia, the leader of the Georgian 
Mensheviks. p. 232 

October 17. This refers to October 17, 190.5, when the tsar, 
scared hy the revolution, was forced to issue a manifesto 
proclaiming civil liberties and the convocation of a legislative 
Slate Duma. P- 236 
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o December 11, 1905, the dale on which the Franchise Act for 
the election of the First State Duma was promulgated. 

June 3, 1907, the date on wihich the Second State Duma 
was dissolved and a new franchise act for the elections to the 
Third State Duma was promulgated, ensuring a majority in 
the Duma for the landlords and capitalists. The tsarist govern¬ 
ment perfidiously violated its own manifesto of October 17, 
190.5, and abolished constitutional rights; the Social-Democratic 
deputies in the Duma were arrested, put on trial and sentenced 
to penal servitude. This was known as the Third of June 
coup d’etat, which marked the temporary triumph of the 
counterrevolution. p. 237 

The 'J'imoshkins, the reactionary members of the Stale Duma, 
of whom the Right-wing deputy Timo.shkin was typical. 

Snbler’s priests, the appellation given by Lenin to the 
priests who, on the instructions of the reactionary Sabler, the 
Procurator of the Holy Synod, took an active part in the 
elections for the Fourth Slate Duma in order to ensure the 
election of deputies whom the tsarist government considered 
desirable. p. 237 

Pro-Party Bolsheviks, the name adopted by a small group of 
conciliators to distinguish themselves from the Leninist Bol¬ 
sheviks. Lenin called them “inconsistent Trotskyites.” Jointly 
with the Liquidator Vpergod-ites, Trotsky, and others, the con¬ 
ciliators waged a fierce struggle against Lenin and oppo.sed the 

decisions of the Prague Conference. p. 2.50 

** Nozdryov, a quarrelsome and dishonest landlord described in 
N. V. Gogol’s Dead Souls. 

Judas Golovlyov, a mean and hypocritical landlord serf- 
owner described in M. Saltykov-Shchedrin’s The Golovlyov 
Family. p, 2.56 

The Caucasians, the Liquidators who attended the Conference 
of the Liquidators (August 1912) as delegates representing the 
Social-Democratic organization in the Caucasus. p. 259 

The seven, the Menshevik section of the Social-Democratic 
group in the Fourth State Duma. p. 259 
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The six, the Bolshevik section of the Social-Democratic group 
in the Fourth State Duma. p. 261 


<8 The summer or “August” 1913 Conference of the Central Com¬ 
mittee and Party workers (termed such for reasons of secrecy) 
was held in Poronino (in the vicinity of Cracow) from Sep¬ 
tember 22 to October 1, 1913. p. 261 


<8 “Levitsians," from the Polish word “Levitsa,” meaning “Lefts” 
—the Left wing of the P.P.S., the petty-bourgeois, nationalist 
Polish Socialist Party, which in 1906, after the split in the 
P.P.S., formed an independent faction. On questions of tactics 
it approximated to the Russian Menshevik Liquidators and, 
with the latter, fought the Bolsheviks. During the First World 
War a large section of the “Levitsians” look an internationali.st 
position and drew close to the Polish Social-Democratic Party, 
with whom, in December 1918, they for/ned tlie Communist 
Workers’ Party of Poland. p. 264 


8“ liiren, E. J., a favourite of the Russian Empress Anne. Headed 
the reactionary reign of terror when she was on the throne 
(1730-40), 

Arakcheyev, A. A., a reactionary state-sman of tlie end 
of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth centuries 
who greatly influenced domestic and foreign policy during the 
reigns of Paul 1 and Alexander 1. His name is associated witti 
a long period of unbridled police tyranny and arlntrary rule 
by the militarists. p. 273 


The men of December 14, or Decembrists, Russian noblemen 
revolutionaries who in December 1825 rose in the first open 
armed rebellion against the tsarist autocracy. p. 273 

June days. Reference is to the insurrection of the Paris pro¬ 
letariat in June 1848, brutally suppressed by the French bour¬ 
geoisie. p. 274 


’■’ “An opposition in the possessive case.” His Majesty's Op¬ 
position (see note 32). P- 290 
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Rozanov, V, V., coniribiilor to the reactionary newspaper 
Novoye Vremga. 

Anthony of Volhynia, Metropolitan of the Russian Ortho¬ 
dox Church, rabid reactionary. p. 291 


Reference is to the shooting by the tsarist troops of the work¬ 
ers of the Lena goldfields in Siberia (April 1912). The workers 
had struck in protest against brutal exploitation by the man¬ 
agement. Workers in all parts of Russia reacted to the Lena 
shootings by mass political strikes and demonstrations which 
ushered in a new powerful upsurge of the revolutionary work¬ 
ing-class movement. p. 296 


5** “So it was, so it will be," the words of Minister of the Interior 
Makarov in reply to a question by tbe Social-Democratic fac¬ 
tion in the State Duma in April 1912, concerning the Lena 
shootings. p. 304 


“Storming heaven," the expression used by Marx in a letter to 
Kugelmann of April 12, 1871, in describing the Paris Com¬ 
munards. p. 307 


February 19, 1861, the date on which the tsar's manifesto on 
the abolition of serfdom in Russia was published. p. 312 


•'■'S Rosa Luxemburg (1871-1919), outstanding leader of the Polish 
and German Social-Democratic movements, one of the founders 
of the Communist Party of Germany, a passionate revolution¬ 
ary and tireless diampion of the working-class cause. V. I. Lenin 
had a high regard for the services Rosa Luxemburg had ren¬ 
dered to the international working-class movement, but at the 
same lime he sharply criticized her semi-Menshevik position 
on a number of important questions of revolutionary Marxism, 
particularly on the national question, p. 317 

Rabochaya Pravda—see note 35. p. 341 


ci 


Proletarskaya Pravda —see note 35. 


p. 342 
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To ‘‘arrest and prevent” (literally in Kussian: “to drag and not 
lo let”), the expression is from Gleb Uspensky’s story “The 
Police Station,” depicting an overzcalous policeman, Mymretsov, 
who with or without reason would “drag” people to the police 
station, or “not let” them go where they wanted to. The ex¬ 
pression came to denote police despotism. p. 344 

Kostrov, pseudonym of N. Jordania (see note 3‘J). p. 375 

“linyamuffin,” a character in Saltykov-Shehedrin’s satire In 
Foreign Lands. p. 370 


A verse from a .soldiers’ song of the Crimean War, written by 
Leo Tolstoy. The allusion is to an unsuece.ssful operation of 
the Russian troops commanded by General Read. p. .381 


Lenin here refers to the declaration of, September 10, 1914, 
made by Karl Liebxnecht, Franz Mehring, Rosa I.uxemhurg and 
Clara Zetkin, and publLshed in the Swiss press on October 30 
and 31. p. 402 

The Zimmerwnid Left group was fonned by Lenin at the lirsl 
conference of internationalist Socialists held in Zimnierwald, 
Switzerland, dn the beginning of September 1915. Lenin de.scribed 
this conference as the “first step” in the development of the 
international movement against the war. The only correct and 
thoroughly consistent stand in the Zimnierwald I.eft group 
was taken by tihe Bolsheviks, headed by Lenin. There were also 
inconsistent internationalists in the group. For criticism of 
their mistakes see Lenin’s articles; “The Pamphlet by .Junius’ 
and “The Discussion on Self-Determination Summed Up” 
(Collected Works, Fourth Russian Edition, Vol. XXII, pp. 291- 
305 and 306-44) and .1. V. Stalin’s letter on “Some Questions 
Concerning the History of Bolshevism” (Problems of Leninism, 
Moscow 1947, pp. 378-89). p. 4.30 

The Manifesto is omitted from the present edition. p. 438 

In the present edition, these references are given in footnotes. 

p. 443 
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^0 Produgol, the Russian Donets Basin Mineral Fuel Trading 
Company, established in 1906. 

Prodamet, Russian Metallurgical Products Trading Com¬ 
pany, established in 1901. p. 484 

Junius, the pseudonym of Ro.sa Luxemburg (see note 59). 

p. 570 


Zimmerwald —see note No. 67. 

Kienihal. This refers to the second conference of interna¬ 
tionalist Socialists held in Kienthal, Switzerland, in April 1916. 
The manifesto and resolution adopted at Kienthal marked a 
further step forward in the development of the international 
revolutionary movement against the war. But the Kienthal, like 
the Zimmerwald, conference failed to adopt the Bolshevik slogans: 
convert the imperialist war into civil war; defeat of one’s 
own imperialist government in the war; organize the Third 
International. p. 577 

The Aarau Party Congress, the Congress of the Social-Demo¬ 
cratic party .of Switzerland held in November 1915, p. 581 
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THE PERIOD 

OF THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR 
AND THE 

FIRST RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 




. 1. AN URGENT POLITICAL QUESTION 


At the present revolutionary juncture the question of the 
convocation of a popular constituent assembly is on the or¬ 
der of the day. Opinions are divided on the point iis tohow’ 
this question should be settled. Three political trends are to 
be observed. The tsarist government admits the necessity of 
convening representatives of the people, but it does not want 
under any circumstances to permit their assembly to be a 
popular and a constituent assembly. It seems willing to agree, 
if we are to believe the newspaper reports on the work of 
the Bulygin Commission,' to an advisory assembly, to be 
elected without freedom to conduct agitation, and on the 
basis of restricted qualifications or a restricted class system. 
The revolutionary proletariat, inasmiKh as it is led by the 
Social-Democratic Party, demands complete transfer of pow¬ 
er to a constituent assembly, and for this purpose strives 
to obtain not only universal suffrage and complete freedom 
to conduct agitation, but also the immediate overthrow of 
the tsarist government and its replacement by a provisional 
revolutionary government. Finally, the liberal bourgeoisie, 
expressing its wishes through the leaders of the so-called 
“ConstitutionaPDemocratic Party’’ does not demand the 
overthrow of the tsarist government, does not advance the 
slogan of a provisional government and docs not insist on 
real guarantees tliat the elections will l)e absolutely free and 
fair and that the assembly of representatives will be a gen¬ 
uinely popular and a genuinely constituent assembly. As a 
matter of fact, the liberal bourgeoisie, which is the only 
serious social support of the Osvobozhdenige trend, is striving 
to effect as peaceful a deal as possible l)etween the tsar and 
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the revolutionary people, a deal, moreover, that would give 
a maximum of power to itself, the bourgeoisie, and a min¬ 
imum to the revolutionary people—the proletariat and the 
peasantry. 

Such is the political situation at the present time. Such 
are the three main political trends, corresponding to the three 
main social forces in contemporary Russia. We have already 
shown on more than one occasion (in the Proletary, Nos. 3, 
4, 5) * how the Osvobozhdentsi use pseudodemocratic phrases 
to cover up their halfhearted, or, to put it more bluntly 
and plainly, their treacherous, perfidious policy towards the 
revolution. Let us now see how the Social-Democrats ap¬ 
praise the tasks of the moment. Excellent material for this 
purpose is provided by the two resolutions that were passed 
(|uite recently by the Third Congress of the Russian Social- 
Democratic Labour Party and »by the “Conference” of the 
section which has seceded from the Party. The question as 
to which of these resolutions more correctly appraises the 
political situation and more correctly defines the tactics of 
the revolutionary proletariat is of enormous importance, and 
every Social-Democrat who is anxious to fulfil his duties as 
a propagandist, agitator and organizer intelligently, must 
study this question with the closest attention, leaving all ir¬ 
relevant consideratiorik entirely aside. 

By the Party.’s tactics we mean the Party’s political con¬ 
duct, or the character, the direction and methods of its 
political activity. Tactical resolutions are adopted by Parly 
congresses in order precisely to define the political conduct 
of the Party as a whole with regard to new tasks, or in view 
of a new political situation. Such a new situation has been 
created by the revolution that has started in Russia, i.o., tlic 
complete, resolute and open rupture between the over¬ 
whelming majority of the people and the tsarist government. 
The new question concerns the practical methods to be 

• See Lenin, Collected Worts, 4th Russ, ed., Vol. VIII, pp. 4.S2-60 
477-90.—Ed. 
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adopted in convening a genuinely popular and genuinely con¬ 
stituent assemibly (tlie theoretical question concerning such 
an assembly was officially settled by Social-Democracy long 
ago, before all other parties, in its Party program). Since the 
people have broken with the government, and the masses 
realize the necessity of setting up a new order, the party 
which set itself the object of overthrowing the government 
must necessarily consider what government to put up in place 
of the old, deposed government. A new question concerning 
a provisional revolutionary government arises. In order to 
give a complete answer to this question the Party of the 
class-conscious proletariat must make clear; 1) the signifi¬ 
cance of a provisional revolutionary goveninient in the rev¬ 
olution that is now going on and in the entire struggle of 
the proletariat in general; 2) its attitude towards a provi¬ 
sional revolutionary government; 3) the precise conditions of 
Social-Democratic participation in this government; 4) the 
conditions under which pressure is to lie brought to licar on 
this government from below, i.e., in the event of there l>eing 
no Social-Democrats in it. Only after all these questions are 
made clear, will the political conduct of the Party in this 
sphere be principled, clear and firm. 

Let us now consider how the re.solution of the Third 
Congress of the Russian Social-Democratic Labour Party 
answers these questions. The following is the full text of 
the resolution; 

“Resolution on a Provisional Revolutionary Government 

“Whereas; 

“1) both the immediate interests of the proletariat and 
the interests of its .struggle for the final aims of Socialism 
require the fullest possible measure of political liberty and, 
consequently, the replacement of the autocratic form of gov¬ 
ernment by a democratic republic; 

“2) the establislhment of a democratic republic in Russia 
is possible only as a result of a victorious popular insurrec- 
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lion whose organ will be a provisional revolutionary gov¬ 
ernment, which alone will lie capable of ensuring complete 
freedom of agitation during the election campaign and of 
convening a constituent assembly that will really express 
the will of the people, an assembly elected on the liasis 
of universal and equal sull'rage, direct elections an<l secret 
ballot; 

“3) under the present social and economic order this 
democratic revolution in Russia will not w'caken, but strength¬ 
en the rule of the bourgeoisie, which at a certain moment 
Avill inevitaWy try, stopping at nothing, to take away from 
the Russian proletariat as many of the gaias of the revolu¬ 
tionary period as possible: 

“The Third Congress of the Russian Social-iDemocratic 
Labour Party resolves that: ^ 

“a) it is necessary to rliflseminate among the working 
class a concrete idea of the most probable course of the 
revolulioiii and of the necessity, at a certain moment in tlie 
revolution, i'or the appearance ol’ a provisional revolutionary 
government, from which the proletariat will demanti the 
realization of all the immediate political and economic de¬ 
mands contained in our program (the minimum program); 

“b) subject to the relation of forces, and other factors 
which cannot be exactly determined l)eforehand, representa¬ 
tives of our Party may participate in the provisional revo¬ 
lutionary government for the purpose of relentless struggle 
against all counterrevolutionary attempts and of the defence 
of the independent interests of the working class; 

“c) an indispensable condition for such participation is 
that the Parly should exercise strict control over its repre¬ 
sentatives and that the independcnice of the Soci;drr)emo- 
cratic Party, which is striving for a complete socialist 
revolution and, consequently, is irreconcilably hostile to all 
liourgeois parties, should il)e strictly maintained; 

“d) irrespective whether the participation of .Social-Dem¬ 
ocrats in the provisional revolutionary government prove 
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possible or not, we must propagate among the broadest 
masses of the proletariat the necessity for permanent pres¬ 
sure to be brought to bear upon the provisional govern¬ 
ment by the armed proletariat, led by the Social-Democratic 
Party, for the purpose of defending, consolidating and ex¬ 
tending the gains of the revolution.” 


2. WHAT DOES THE RESOLUTION OF THE THIRD 
CONGRESS OF THE R.S.D.L.P. ON A PROVISIONAL 

REVOLUTIONARY GOVERNMENT TEACH US? 

The resolution of the Tliird Congress of the Russian So¬ 
cial-Democratic Labour Party, as is evident from its title, is 
devoted wholly and ex'*lusively to the question of a provi¬ 
sional revolutionary government. Hence, the question as to 
wliether Social-Democrats may participate in a pTOvisional 
levolutionary government is included in it as part of the 
whole ques'tion. On the other liand, it deals only with a 
provisional revolutionary government and with nothing else; 
consc^juently, it completely leaves out, for example, the ques¬ 
tion of the “conquest of power" in general, etc. Was the 
('.ongress right in eliminating this and similar questicms? 
Undoubtedly it was right, because the political situation in 
Russia does not at all give rise to such questions as imme¬ 
diate issues. On the contrary, the issue raised by the whole 
of the people at the present time is the overthrow of the 
autocracy and the convocation of a constituent assembly. 
Party congresses should take up and decide not issues which 
this or that writer happened to touch upon opportunely or 
inopportunely, but such as are of vital political importance 
by reason of the prevailing conditions and the objective 
course of social development. 

Of what importance is a provisional revolutionary govern¬ 
ment in the present revolution, and in the general struggle 
of the proletariat? The resolution of the Congress explains 
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this by pointing at the very outset to the need for the “full¬ 
est possible measure of political liberty,” both from the 
standpoint of the immediate interests of the proletariat and 
from the standpoint of the “final aims of Socialism.” And 
complete political liberty requires that the tsarist autocracy 
be replaced by a democratic republic, as our Party program 
has already recogni/ed. Tlie stress laid in the Congress res¬ 
olution on the slogan of a democratic repuldic is necessary 
both as a matter of logic and in point of principle, for it is 
precisely complete freedom that the proletariat, as the fore¬ 
most champion of democracy, is striving to attain. Moreover, 
it i.s all the more advisaWe to stress this at the present 
time because right now the monarchists, namely, the so- 
called constitutional-“democratic” party, or party of “libera¬ 
tion,” in our country, are flj^ing the flag of “democracy.” In 
order to establish a republic it is absolutely necessary to 
have an assembly of people’s representatives; and it must be 
a popular (elected on the basis of universal and equal suf¬ 
frage, direct elections and secret ballot), and a constituent 
assembly. TMs too is recognized in the Congress resolution, 
further on. But the resolution does not stop there. In order 
to establish the*new order “that will really express the will 
of the people” it isi not enough to call a representative as¬ 
sembly A constituent assembly. Tliis assembly mast have the 
authority and power to “constitute.” Taking this into con¬ 
sideration, the resolution of the Congress does not confine 
itself to the formal slogan of a “constituent assembly,” but 
adds the material conditions which alone will enahle that 
assembly really to carry out its tasks. Such specification of 
the conditions that will enable an assembly which is constit¬ 
uent in name to become constituent in fact is imperatively 
necessary, for, as we have pointed out more than once, the 
liberal bourgeoisio, as represented by the Conslitulional- 
Monarchist Party, is deliberately distorting the slogan of a 
popular constituent assembly and reducing it to a hollow 
phrase. 
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'I'he Congress resolution states that a provisional revolu¬ 
tionary government alone, one, moreover, that will be the 
organ of a vktorious popular insurrection, can secure full 
freedom of agitation in the election campaign and convene 
an assembly that will really express the will of the people. 
Is this postulate correct? Whoever took it into his head to 
dispute it would have to a.s.sert that it is possilde for tlie 
tsarist government not to side with the reaction, that it is 
capable of l>eing neutral during the elections, that it will 
see to it that the will of the people is really expressed. Such 
assertions are so absurd that no one would venture to defend 
them openly; but they are being surreptitiously smuggled 
in under liberal colours, by our liherationists. Somebody 
must convene the constituent assembly, somelK>dy must guar¬ 
antee the freedom and‘fairness of the elections; somebody 
must invest such an assembly with full power and authority. 
Only a rev'olutionary government, which is the organ of the 
insurrection, can desire this in all sincerity and l)e capable 
of doing all that is re<juired to achieve this. The tsarist gov¬ 
ernment will inevitably counteract this. \ Iil)eral govern¬ 
ment, which will come to terms with the tsar, and which 
does not rely entirely on the popular uprising, cannot sin¬ 
cerely desire this, and could not accomplish it even if it 
most sincerely <le.sired to. Therefore, the resolution of the 
Congress gives the only correct and entirely consistent demo¬ 
cratic slogan. 

But an evaluation of the significance of a provisional 
revolutionary government would be incomplete and false if 
tbe class nature of the democratic revohdion were lost .sight 
of. The resolution therefore adds that the revolution will 
strengthen the rule of the bourgeoisie. This is inevitable 
under the present, i.e., capitalist, .social and economic sy.steni. 
And the strengthening of the rule of the bourgeoisie over 
the proletariat which has secured .some measure of political 
liberty must inevitably lead to a desperate struggle between 
them for power, must lead to desperate attempts on the 
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part of the tvourgeoisie “to take away from the proletariat 
the gains of the revolutionary period.”. Therefore the 
proletariat, which is fighting for democracy in front of all 
and at the head of all, must not for a single moment forget 
about the new antagonisms that are inherent in hourgeois 
democracy and about the new struggle. 

Thus, the section of the resolution which we have just 
reviewed fully appraises the significance of a provisional 
revolutionary government in its relation to the struggle for 
freedom and for a repulvlic, in its relation to a constituent 
assembly and in its relation to the democratic revolution, 
which clears the ground for a new class struggle. 

The next question is what should he the attitude of the 
proletariat in general towards a provisional revolutionary 
government? The Congress resolutipn answers this first of 
all hy directly advising the Party to spread among the work¬ 
ing class the conviction that a imovisional revolutionary gov¬ 
ernment is necessary. The working class must he made 
aw'are of this necessity. Whereas the “democratic” bourgeoi¬ 
sie leaves the question of overthrowing the tsarist govern¬ 
ment in the sha<le, we must pu.sih it to the fore and insist on 
the need for a provisional revolutionary government. More 
than that, we must putline for such a government a program 
of action that will conform with the objective conditions of 
the historic peHod through which we are now passing and 
with the aims of proletarian democracy. This program is the 
entire minimum program of our Party, the program of the 
immediate political and economic reforms which, on the 
one hand, can be fully realized on the basis of the existing 
social and economic relatil>n.ships and, on the other hand, 
are requisite for the next step forward, for the achievement 
of Socialism. 

Thus, the resolution fully elucidates the nature and aims 
of a provisional revolutionary government. By its origin and 
fundamental nature such a government must be the organ 
of the popular insurrection. Its formal purpose must be to 
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serve as the instrument for convening a popular constituent 
assembly. The subs'tance of its activities must be to put into 
effect the minimum program of proletarian democracy, the 
only program capable of safeguarding the interests of the 
people which has risen against the autocracy. 

It might be argued that being only provisional, a provi¬ 
sional government cannot carry out a constructive program 
which bas not yet received the approval of the entire people. 
Such an argument would merely be the sophistry of reaction¬ 
aries and “absolutists." To abstain from carrying out a 
constructive program means tolerating the existence of the 
feudal regime of the putrid autocracy. Such a regime could 
be tolerated only by a government of traitors to the cause 
of the revolution, but not by a government which is the 
organ of a popular insurrection. H would !)e mockery 
for anyone to propose that we shonld refrain from exer¬ 
cising freedom of assembly pending the confirmation of 
such freedom by a constituent assembly, on the plea that 
the constituent assembly might not confirm freedom of as¬ 
sembly! It is egual mockery to object to the immediate exe¬ 
cution of the minimum program liy a provisional revolution¬ 
ary government. 

Finally, we will note that by making it the task of the 
provisional revolutionary government to put into effect the 
minimum program, the resolution eliminated the alisurd, 
.semianarchist ideas about putting the maximum program 
into effect immediately, about the conquest of power 
for a socialist revolution. The degree of economic develop¬ 
ment of Russia (an objective condition) and the degree of 
class consciousness and organization of the broad masses of 
the proletariat (a subjective condition inseparably connected 
with the objective condition) make the immediate complete 
emancipation of the working class impossible. Only the 
most ignorant people can ignore the bourgeois nature of the 
democratic revolution which is now taking place; only 
the most naive optimists can forget how little as yet the 
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masses of the workers are informed about the aims of 
Socialism and about the methods of achieviftf; it. And we 
are all convinced that the emancipation of the workers 
can be effected only by the workers themselves; a Social¬ 
ist revolution is out of the question unless the masses be¬ 
come class conscious and organized, trained and educated 
in open class struggle against the entire bourgeoisie. In an¬ 
swer to the anarchist objections that we are putting off the 
socialist revolution, we say: we are not putting it off, but 
we are taking the first step towards it in the only possible 
way, along the only correct road, namely, the road of a dem¬ 
ocratic republic. Whoever wants to reach Socialism by a 
different road, other than that of political democracy, will 
inevitably arrive at conclu.sions that are absurd and reaction¬ 
ary boWi in the economic andi the political sense. If any 
workers ask us at the given moment why we should not go 
ahearl and carryout our maximum program, we shall ao'- 
ssver by pointing out how far the masses of the deniocrat- 
ically-mindiHl people still are from Socialism, how undevel¬ 
oped class antagonisms still are, bow unorganized the pro¬ 
letarians still arc. Organize hundreds of thousands of 
workers all over •Russia; enlist the sympathy of millions 
for our program! Try .to do this without confining yourselves 
lo high-sounding but hollow anarchist phrases—and yon 
will see at once* that in order to achieve this organiza¬ 
tion, in order to spread this socialist enlightenment, we 
must achieve the fullest possible measure of democratic 
reforms. 

Let us proceed further. Once we are clear about the im¬ 
portance of a provisional revolutionary government and the 
attitude of the proletariat toward it, the following question 
arises: is it permi.ssible for us to participate in it (action 
from al)Ove) and, if so, under what conditions? What should 
be our action from below? Tlie resolution Supplies pre¬ 
cise answers to both these questions. It emphatically de¬ 
clares that it is permissible in principle for Social-Democrats 
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to participate in a provisional revolutionary government 
(during tlie period of a democratic revolution, the period of 
struggle for a republic). By fbis declaration we once and 
for all di.ssociale ourselve^s both from the anarchists, who 
answer this question in the negative on principle, and from 
the khvostints among the SocialnDemocrats (like Martynov 
and the new /.vAra-isIs) who have tried to frighten us with the 
prospect of a situation wherein it miglit prove nece.ssary 
for us to participate in such a government. By this declara¬ 
tion the Third Congress of the Russian Social-Democratic 
Labour Party rejected, once and for all, the idea expressed 
l)y the new hkra that tlie jwirticipatioii of Social-Democrats 
in a provisional revolutionary government would be a va¬ 
riety of Millerandism,'* that it is iinpermi.ssible in principle, 
as sanctifying the ltdurgeois order, etc. 

But permissibility in principle does not, of course, .solve 
the question of practical expediency. Under what conditions 
is this new form of .struggle—^the struggle “from above” rec¬ 
ognized by the Party Congress—c*xp«lient? It goes witli- 
out saying that at the present time it is impossible to speak 
of concrete conditions, such as relation of forces, etc., and 
the resolution, naturally, refrains from defining these con¬ 
ditions in advance. No intelligent person would venture at 
the present time to prophesy anything on this subject. What 
we can and must do is determine the nature an<l aim of our 
participation. This is precisely what is done in the resolu¬ 
tion, which points out two objectives of our participation: 
1) a relenile.ss struggle against counterrevolutionary at¬ 
tempts, and 2) the defence of the independent interests of 
the working cla.ss. At a time when the liberal bourgeoisie is 
beginning to talk assiduously about the psychologx’ of reac¬ 
tion (see Mr. Struve's mo.st instructive “Open Letter” in the 
Osvobozhdeniije,^o. 71) in an attempt to frighten the rev¬ 
olutionary people and induce it to show compliance toward.s 
the autocracy—at such a time it is particularly appropriate 
for the party of the proletariat to call attention to the task 
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of waging a real war against counterrevolution. In the final 
analysis, force alone settles the great problems of political 
liberty and the class struggle, and if is our business to pre¬ 
pare and organize this force an<I to employ it actively, not 
only for defence, but also for attack. The long reign of po¬ 
litical reaction in Europe, which has lasted almost uninter¬ 
ruptedly since tlie days of tlie Paris Commune, has too great¬ 
ly accustomed us to the idea that action can proceed oiily 
“from below," has too greatly inured us to seeing only de¬ 
fensive struggles. We have now, undoubtedly, entered a new 
era: a period of political upheavals and revolutions has be¬ 
gun. In a period such as Russia is passing through at the 
present time, it is impermissible to confine ourselves to old, 
.stereotyped formulae. We must propagate, the idea of action 
from above, we must prepare^for thehnosl energetic, otl'cn- 
sive action, and must study the conditions for and forms of 
such actions. The Congress resolution puts two of these con¬ 
ditions into the forefront: one refers to the formal aspect of 
Social-Democratic particiiiation in a provisional revolution¬ 
ary government (strict control by the Party over its rep¬ 
resentatives), the other to the very nature of such partici¬ 
pation (never for an instant to lose sight of the aim oif ef¬ 
fecting a complete .socialist revolution). 

Having thus explained from all aspects the Party’s policy 
with regard to action “from above”—'thus new, liitherlo al¬ 
most unprecedented method of struggle—the resolution also 
provides for the eventuality that we shall not be able to act 
from above. We must exercise pressure on the provisional 
revolutionary government from l>etow in any case. In order 
to be able to exercise this pres.sure from below, the prole¬ 
tariat must be armed—for in a revolutionary situation mat¬ 
ters develop with exceptional rapidity to the stage of open 
cisdl war—and niu.st be led by the Social-Democratic Party. 
The object of its armed pressure is that of “defending, con¬ 
solidating and extending the gains of the revolution,” i.e., 
those gains which from the standpoint of the interests of the 
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proletariat must consist in the fulfilment of the whole of our 
minimum program. 

With this we conclude our brief analysis of the resolu¬ 
tion of the Third Congress on a provisional revolutionary 
government. As the reader cani see, the resolution explains 
the importance of this new question, the attitude of the Party 
of the proletariat toward it, and the policy the Party musi 
pursue both inside a provisional revolutionary government 
and outside of it. 

Let us now consider the corresponding resolution of the 
“Conference.” 

3. WHAT IS A ‘'DECISIVE VICTORY 
OF THE REVOLUTION OVER TSARISM”? 

I 

The resolution of the “Conference” is devoted to the 
question: “The conquest of power and participation in f. 
provisional government.”* As we have already pointed out. 
the very manner in which the question is presented 'betrays 
confusion. On the one hand, the question is presented in a 
narrow way: it deals only with' our participation in a pro^ 
visional government and not with the Pat ty’s tasks in regard 
to a provisional revolutionary government in general. On 
the other hand, two totally different questions are confu.sed, 
viz., the question of our participation at one of the (stages 
of the democratic revolution, and the question of the social¬ 
ist revolution. Indeed, the “conquest of power” by Social- 
Democracy is a socialist revolution, nor can it be anything 
else if we u.sc these words in their direct and usually accept¬ 
ed sense. If, however, we are to understand these words to 
mean the conquest of power for a democratic revolution and 
not for a socialist revolution, then what is the point in talk- 

* The full text of this resolution can be reconstructed by the 
reader from the quotations given on pp. 400, 403, 407, 431 and 433 of 
this pamphlet. (Author’s note to tlie 1907 edition. See in this 
volume pp. 29. .35 .36, 42, 81. 86—Ed.) 
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inf[ not only about participation) in a provisional revolution¬ 
ary government but also aljout the “conquest of power” 
in general^ Obviously our “Conferencers” w*ere not very 
clear themselves as to what they should talk about; the dem¬ 
ocratic or the socialist revolution. Those who have fallowed 
the literature on this question know that it was Com¬ 
rade Martynov, in his notorious Two Dictatorships, who 
started this muddle: the new /s/cro-ists are reluctant to re-, 
call the manner in which thb question was presented (be- 
i'ore January Q)'' in that model of a khvostist work. Nev¬ 
ertheless, there can be no dioubt that it exercised ideologi¬ 
cal influence on the Conference. 

But let us leave the title of the resolution. Its contents 
reveal mistakes incomparably more profound and serious. 
Here is the first part: 

“A decisive victory of the revolution over tsarism may 
be marked either by the establishment of a provisional gov¬ 
ernment, which will emerge from a victorious popular in¬ 
surrection, or by the revolutionary initiative of a represent¬ 
ative institution of one kind or another, which, under di¬ 
rect revolutionary pressure of the people, decides to .set up 
a popular constituent assembly.” 

Thus, we are told that a decisive victory of the revolu¬ 
tion over tsarism may be marked either by a victorious in¬ 
surrection, or ...' by a decision of a representative institu¬ 
tion to set up a constituent a.ssembly! Wliat does this mean? 
How are we to understand it? A decisive victory may 
lie mairked by a “decision” to set up a constituent assem¬ 
bly?? And suoli a “victory” is put side by side with theestaJi- 
lishment of a provisional government which will “emerge 
from a victorious popular insurrection”!! The Conference 
failed to note that a victorious popular insurrection and the 
estciblisbment of a provisional government would signify the 
victory of the revolution in actual fact, whereas a “decision” 
to set up a constituent assembly would signify a victory of 
the revolution in words onlv 
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proletariat must consist in the fulfilment of the whole of our 
minimum program. 

With this we conclude our brief analysis of the resolu¬ 
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Democracy is a socialist revolution, nor can it be anything 
else if we use these words in their direct and usually accept¬ 
ed sense. If, however, we are to understand these words to 
mean the conquest of power for a democratic revolution and 
not for a socialist revolution, then what is the point in talk- 
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reader from the quotations given on pp, 400, 403, 407, 431 and 433 of 
this pamphlet. (Author’s note to the 1907 edition. See in this 
volume pp. 29. 35 .30, 42, 81, 86—Ed.) 
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ing not only about participation in a provisional revolution¬ 
ary government but also about the “conquest of power” 
III general"! Obviously our “Conferencers” were not very 
clear themselves as to what they should talk about: the dem¬ 
ocratic or the socialist revolution. Those who have followed 
the literature on this question know that it was Com¬ 
rade Martynov, in his notorious Two Dictatorships, who 
started this muddle: the new Iskra-ists are reluctant to re¬ 
call the manner in which this question was presented (be- 
iore January in that model of a kiwostist work. Nev¬ 
ertheless, there can be no doubt that it exercised ideologi¬ 
cal influence on the Conference. 

But let us leave the title of the resolution. Its contents 
reveal mistakes incomparably more profound and serious. 
Here is the first part: 

“A decisive victory of the revolution over tsarism may 
be marked either by the establishment of a provisional gov¬ 
ernment, which will emerge from a victorious popular in¬ 
surrection, or by the revolutionary initiative of a represent¬ 
ative institution of one kind or another, which, under di¬ 
rect revolutionary pressure of the people, decides to set up 
a popular constituent assembly.” 

Thus, we are told that a decisive victory of the revolu¬ 
tion over tsarism may be marked either by a victorious in¬ 
surrection, or ...' by a decision of a representative institu¬ 
tion to set up a constituent assembly! What does this mean? 
How are we to understand it? A decisive victory may 
be marked by a “decision” to set up a constituent assem¬ 
bly?? And such a “victory” is put side by side with the estaJi- 
lishment of a provisional government which will “emerge 
from a victorious popular insurrection”!! The Conference 
failed to note that a victorious popular insurrection and the 
establishment of a provisional government would signify the 
victory of the revolution in actual fact, whereas a “decision” 
to set up a constituent assembly would signify a victory of 
the revolution in words only 
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The Conference of the Mensheviks, or new /s/rra-isls, 
committed the same error that the lilierals, the Osvobozh- 
dentsi are constantly committing. The Osvobozhdentsi prattle 
about a “constituent ’ assembly and Ivashfully shut their eyes 
to the fact that jiower and aiitliority remain in the hands 
of the tsai’, forgetting that in order to “constitute’’ one must 
possess the power to do so. The Conference also forgot that 
it is a far cry from a “decision’’ adopted by re|)re.senta- 
live.s^—no matter who they are—to Hhe fulfilment of that de¬ 
cision. The Conference further forgot that so long as pow¬ 
er remained in the hands of the tsar, all decisions pas.sed 
by any representatives whatsoever would remain empty 
and mi.serable prattle, as was the case Avilh the “decisions’’ 
of the Frankfurt Parliament, famous in the history of the 
German Revolution of 1848. In his Neue Rhcinische Zeifiiiuj. 
Marx, the repre.sentatiAe of the revolutionary proletariat, 
castigated the Frankfurt liberal Osvobozlidentxi Avith merci¬ 
less sarcasm precisely because they utterixl fine words, adopt¬ 
ed all sorts of democratic “decisions, ” “constituted’’ all 
kinds of liberties, while actually they left ]x>wer in the hands 
of the king and failed to organize an armed struggle against 
the military forces at the disposal of the king. And while 
the Frankfurt Osvobozhdentsi were pratUihg—the king bided 
his time, consolidated his military Torces, and the coun- 
lerreA'oliition, relying on real force, utterly, routed the dem¬ 
ocrats with all their fine “decisions.’’ 

Tlie Conference j)ut on a par with a decisiA’c victory the 
very thing that lacks the e.ssential condition of victory. Hoav 
was it possible for Social-Democrats Avho recognize the re¬ 
publican program of our Party to commit sudh an error? 
In order to understand this strange phenomenon we must 
turn to the resolution of the Third Cx>ngress on the section 
which has seceded from the Party.* Tliis resolution refers 

* We cite this resolution in full. “The Congress places on record 
that since the time of the Party’s tight against Economi.sm, certain 
trends have survived in the H..S.I).L,P. which, in various degrees and 
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lo the fact that various trends “akin to Economisin’’ have 
survived in our Parly. Our “Conferencers" (it is not for notli- 
ing that they are under the ideological guidance of Mar¬ 
tynov) talk of the revolution in exactly the same way as the 
Economists talked of the political struggle or the eight- 
hour day. The Economists immediately gave currency to the 
“theory of stages”: 1) the struggle for rights, 2) political 
agitation, 3) political struggle; or, 1) a ten-hour day, 2) a 
nine-hour day, 3) an eight-hour day. The resulls of this 
“taclics-as-a-])roeess” are sufficiently well known to all. Now 
vve are inviteil nicely to divide the revolution loo in ad¬ 
vance into the following stages; 1) the tsar convenes a repre¬ 
sentative body ; 2) this representative liody “decides” under 
pressure of the "people” to .set up a constituent assembly; 
3) ... the MeiLsheviks have not yet agreed among Ihem- 


respccls, are akin to Kconomisni and which bclray a common tend¬ 
ency lo belittle the iniportancc of the elcnicnl.s of consciou.sncs.s in 
Ihe proletarian .struggle, and lo subordinate it to the clement of 
spontaneity. On questions of organization, the representatives of these 
trends pul forward, iu theory, the organization-as-a-process principle, 
which is out tf hariuony with methodical Party work, while in 
practice they systematically deviate from Party discipline in very 
many cases, and in other cases preach lo the least enlightened section 
of the Party the idcti of a wide application of the elective principle, 
without taking into consideration the objective conditions of Russian 
life, and so strive lo undermine the only basis for Party lies that is 
possible at the pre-tent time. In tactical questions these trends mani¬ 
fest tlierasclves in a striving lo narrow the scope of Party work, 
declaring their uj)|)usition lo the Parly pursuing completely independ¬ 
ent tactics in relation to Ihe liberal-bourgeois parties, denying that 
it is possible and desirable for our Party to assume the role of or¬ 
ganizer in the people’s insurrection and opposing Ihe participation 
of the Party in a provisional democratic-revolutionary government 
under any conditions whal.soevcr. 

"The Congress instructs all Party members everywhere to conduct 
an energetic ideological struggle against such partial deviations from 
the principles of revolutionary .Social-Democracy; at the same time, 
however, it is of the opinion that persons who share such views to 
any degree may belong to Party organizations on the indispensable 
condition that they recognize the Party congresses and the Parly 
Rules and wholly submit to Party discipline.” (Author’s note to the 
1907 edition.—/id.) 
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selves as to tlie ttiird stage; they have forgotten that the revo^ 
lutionary pressure of the people will meet with the coun¬ 
terrevolutionary pressure of tsarism and that, therefore, ei¬ 
ther the “decision” will remain unfulfilled or the issue will 
he decided after all by the victory or the defeat of the pop¬ 
ular insurrection. The resolution of the Conference is an 
exact reproduction of the followinig reasoning of the Econ¬ 
omists: a decisive victory of the workers may be marke<l 
either by the realization of the eight-hour day in a revolu¬ 
tionary way, or by the grant of a ten-hour day and a “de¬ 
cision” to go over to a nine-hour day_Exactly the same. 

It may be objected, perhaps, that the authors of the res¬ 
olution did not mean to place the victory of an insurrection 
on a par with the “decision” of a representative institution 
convened by the tsar, that they only wanted to provide for 
the Party’s taclics in either case. To this our answer would 
be: 1) The text of the resolution plainly and unambiguously 
describes the decision of a representative institution as “a 
decisive victory of the revolution over tsarism.” Perhaps that 
is the result of careless wording, perhaps it could be cor¬ 
rected after consulting the minutes, but, so long as it is not 
corrected, the present wording can have only one meaning, 
and this meaning is entirely in keeping with the Osvobozh- 
deniy-e line of reasoning. 2) Tlic Osvobozhdeniye line of rea¬ 
soning, into which the authors of the resolution have drifteil, 
stands out in incomparably greater relief in other literary 
productions of the new Iskra-isis. For instance, the organ 
of the Tiflis Committee, Sotsial-Demokrat (in the Georgian 
language; praised by the Iskra in No. 100), in the article 
“The Zemsky Sobor and Our Tactics,” goes so far as to 
say that the “tactics” “wliich make the Zemsky Sobor the 
centre of our activities” (about the convocation of which, 
we may add, nothing definite is known as yet!) “are more 
advantageous for us” than the “tactics” of armed insurrec¬ 
tion and the establishment of a provisional revolutionary 
government. We shall refer to this article again further on. 
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3) No O'bjection can be made to a preliminary discussion of 
wihat tactics the Party should adopt in the event of the vic¬ 
tory of the revolution as well as in the event ot' its defeat, 
in the event of a successful insurrection as well as in the 
event of the insurrection failing to develop into a serious 
force. It is piossihle that the tsarist government will succeed 
in convening a representative assembly for the purpose of 
coming to terms with the liberal bourgeoisie; providing for 
tiiat eventuality, the resolution of the Third Congress speaks 
plainly about “hypocritical policy,” “pseudo democracy,” 
“a travesty of popular representation, something like the 
so-called Zemsky Sobor.”* But the whole point is that this 
is not said in the resolution on a provisional revolutionary 
government, for it has nothing to do with a provisional rev¬ 
olutionary government. This eventuality defers the problem 
of the insurrection and of the establishment of a provisional 
revolutionary government; it alters this problem, etc. The 
point in question now is not that all kinds of combinations 
are possible, that both victory and defeat are possible, that 
there may be direct or circuitous paths; the point is that it 
is impermissible for a Social-Democrat to cause confusion 
in the mind's of the workers concerning the genuinely rev¬ 
olutionary path, that jt is impermissible, to desorilie in the 


* The following i.s tlie text of this resolution on the attitude 
towards the tactics of the government on the eve of the revolution: 

“Whereas for purposes of self-preservation the government during 
the present revolutionary period, while intensifying the usual measures 
of repression directed mainly against the class-conscious elements of 
the proletariat, at the same time 1) tries by means of concessions 
and promises of reform to corrupt the working class politically and 
lliereby to divert it from the revolutionary struggle; 2) with the same 
object clothes its hypocritical policy of concessions in pscudodemo- 
cratic forms, beginning with an invitation to the workers to elect 
their representatives to commissions and conferences and ending with 
the establishment of a travesty of popular representation, something 
like the so-called Zemsky Sober; 3) organizes the so-called Black 
Hundreds and incites against the revolution all those elements of the 
people in general who are reactionary, ignorant or blinded by racial 
or religious hatred: 
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Osvobozhdcniije manner, as a decisive victory that whicii 
lacks the main requisite for victory. It is possible that even 
the eight-hour day we will get not at one stroke, tnit only 
by a long and roundabout way; but wJial would you say 
of a man who calls such impotence, such weakness as ren¬ 
ders the proletariat incapable of counleracling procrastina¬ 
tion, delays, haggling, treachery and reaction, a victory for 
the workers? It is possible lliat the Russian revolution will 
end in an “abortive constilutiou." as was once slated in the 
Yperyod* ))ut can thi.s justify a Social-Democrat, who on 
the eve of a decisive struggle would call this abortion a "de¬ 
cisive victory over tsarism’ ? II is possible Dial, at the worst, 
not only will we not win a repultlic, hut that even the con¬ 
stitution we will get will he an illusory one, a eonstilulion 
“a la Shipov,”*’ hut would it he pardonable lor a Social-Dem¬ 
ocrat to obscure our slogan of a republic? 

"The Third Congress of the U..S.D.L.P. resolves to c.nll on all 
I’arly organizations; 

"a) while exposing the reactionary purpose of the government’s 
concessions, to emphasize in their propaganda and agitation the fact 
that, on the one hand, these concessions were granted under compul¬ 
sion. and, on the other, that it is ahsolutely impo.ssihle for the autoc¬ 
racy to grant reforms satisfactory to the itrcdetarial; 

"b) taking advantage of the election ranip.aign, to explain to the 
workers the real significance of the government's measures and to 
show that it is neces.sary for the proletariat lo.eonvene by revolu¬ 
tionary means a constituent assembly on the basis of universal and 
equal suffrage, direct elections and secret ballot; 

"c) to organize the proletariat for the immediate realization, in 
a revolutionary way, of the eight-hour working day ami of the other 
immediate demands of the working class; 

“d) to organize, armed resistance to the actions of the Black 
Hundreds, and generally, of idl reactionary elements led by the 
governm.enl.” (Author’s note to the 1907 edilion.— Ed.) 

* The new.spaper Vpenjod, published in Geneva, began to appear 
in January 190.'> as the organ of the Bolshevik section of the Party. 
From January to May, eighteen issues appeared. After May, by virtue 
of the decision of the Third Congress of the Russian .Social-Democrat¬ 
ic Labour Party, the l‘iolctnni was issued in place of the Vperyod as 
the central organ of the R.S.D.L.P. (This Congress took place in May, 
in London; the Mensheviks did not appear; they organized iheir own 
“Conference” in Geneva.) (Aulhor's note to the 1907 edilion.— Ed.) 
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OI courso llie iirw Iskra-'isls luivo nol ;i.s yel .tjoiic so I'ar 
as to obscure it. lint the des'ree to whicli tlu; revolutionary 
spirit has fled Croni them, iJie dei'ree lo which' lifeless ped¬ 
antry lias lilinded tliein to lli(“ inilitaiil tasks of llie moment 
is most vividly shown hy the fact that in their resolnlion 
they, of all Ihinj’s, fonjot lo say a word ahoul the re|nihlic. 
11 is incredible, hut it is a fact. All the slogans of Social- 
Democracy were endorsed, re)>eal<“d, explained and present¬ 
ed in delail in the various resolulioiis of the (Conference— 
even tlu* election of shoj) stewards and depulies hy the work- 
(■rs was nol loi'gotlen, hul in a resolulioii on a provisional 
revolidionary goxernmenl Ihey simply did not (ind occasion 
lo mention (he republic. 'I'o talk of the ■’victory" of the 
people's insurreclion, of the establishment of a provisional 
governmeni, and nol lo indicale wha^ relation these ‘'steps” 
and acis have lo Ihe winning of'a rejuihlic- -means wriling 
.•I resolution nol for Ihe guidance of llu" proletarian struggle, 
bill for lh<> purpo.se of hobbling along at the tail end of Ihe 
proletarian movemenl. 

To sum ip): Ihe lirsl part of Ihe resolnlion 1) gave no 
explanalion* whatever of the signilicance of a provisional 
revolidionary governmeni from the standpoint of the strug¬ 
gle for a republic ami of securing a genuinely popular and 
genuinely constituent assembly; ‘2) confused the democratic 
consciousness of thi' prolelariat by placing on a par with a 
ilecisive victory of the revolution over Isarism a stale of af¬ 
fairs in which precisely the main re([uisile for a real vic¬ 
tory is lacking. 

1. I'Mli AllOLlTK^N OF TllK MONARCHIST SYSTEM 
AND THE REPURTAC 

Let us pass on lo Ihe next seclion of Ihe resolution: 

“. ..in either case such a victory will inaugurale a new 
phase in the revolutionary epoch. 

“The ta.sk which the objective conditions of social de- 
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velopmeut spontaneously raise in this new phase is the final 
abolition of the whole regime of social estates and O'f the 
monarchy in the process' of mutual struggle among the ele¬ 
ments of politically emancipated bourgeois society for the 
satisfaction of their social interests and for the direct ac- 
([iiisition of power. 

“Therefore, the provisional government that would un¬ 
dertake to carry out the tasks of tliis revolution, whidi ))y 
its historical nature is a bourgeois revolution, would also, 
in regulating the nndual struggle of the antagonistic classes 
of the emancipated nation, not only have to pusli revolution¬ 
ary development further forward but also fight against 
those of its factors wliich threaten the foundation of the cap¬ 
italist. system,” 

Let us examine tliis section which foinis an independent 
jiart of the resolution. I'he idea underlying the above-quoted 
arguments coincides with that stated in the third clause of 
the Congress resolution. Rut in comparing these parts of the 
two resolutions, the following radical diflerence at once be¬ 
comes apparent. The Congress resolution, describing in a 
few words the social and economic basis of the revolution, 
concentrates attention entirely on the sharply defined strug¬ 
gle of classes for definite gains and places the militant tasks 
of the proletariat in the forefront. The resolution of the 
Conference, in a long, nebulous and contused description 
of the social and economic basis of the revolution, speaks 
very vaguely almid a struggle for definite gains and leaves 
the militant tasks of the proletariat altogether in the shade. 
The resolution of the Conference speaks of the abolition of 
the old order in the process of mutual struggle among the 
various elements of society. The Congress resolution says 
that we, the Party of the proletariat, must effect this abo¬ 
lition, that only the establishment of a democratic republic 
signifies the real abolition of the old order, that we must 
wdn such* a republic, that we shall fight for it and for com¬ 
plete liberty, not only against the autocracy, but also against 
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the bourgeoisie, when it attempts (for it will surely attempt) 
lo wrest our gains' from us. The Congress resolution calls 
on a ■definite class to wage a struggle for a precisely defined 
immediate aim. The resolution of the Conference discourses 
on the mutual struggle of various forces. One resolution 
expresses the psychology of active struggle, the other ex- 
pressels that of the passive onlooker; one resounds with the 
call for live action, the other is steeped in lifeless pedantry. 
Both resolutions state that the present revolution is only 
our first step, which will be followed by a second; but from 
Ibis, one resolution draws the conclusion that we must all 
the more quickly make this first step, all the more quickly 
get it over, win a republic, mercilessly crush the coun¬ 
terrevolution and prepare the ground for the second step. 
The other resolution, how'ever, ooze?, so to speak, with 
verbose descriptions of tbe first step and (excuse the vul¬ 
gar expression) chews the cud over it. Tlie resolution 
of the Congress takes the old and eternally new ideas of 
Marxism (about the bourgeois nature of a democratic rev¬ 
olution) as a preface or first premise from which it draws 
conclusions as to the progressive tasks of the advanced class, 
which Ls fighting both for the democratic and for the so¬ 
cialist revolution. The Te-solution of the Conference does not 
go beyond the preface, chewing it over and over again and 
trying to be clever about it. 

TTiis is the very distinction which has long divided the 
Russian Marxists into two wings: the moralizing and Ihe 
militant wings of the old days of “legal Marxism,’’ and the 
economic, and political wings of the period of the nascent 
mass movement. From the correct premise of Marxism con¬ 
cerning the deep economic roots of the class struggle in gen¬ 
eral and of the political struggle in particular, the Econoniisls 
drew the singular conclusion that we must turn our 
backs on the political struggle and retard its development, 
narrow its scope and reduce its aims. The political wing, on 
the contrary, drew a difTerent conclusion from these same 



I)rpniise.s, namely, llial the deeper llie rools of our .'vlnif’i'le 
at the present time, th<> more widely, the more boldly, the 
more resolutely and with greater initiative must we wage 
this struggle. We have tlu' very same controversy liefore 
us now, oidy under dillerent circumstances and in a diU’er- 
ent form. From the premises that a democratic revolution 
is far from })einga socialist one, that 1 he propertyless are not 
hy any means the only ones to he “interested ’ in it. that it 
is deejily rooted in the inexorable needs and reqniremcnts of 
the whole of bourgeois society—tVoni these premi.ses we draw 
the conclusion that the advanced class must formulate its 
democratic aims all the more boldly, expres.s them all the 
more sharply and completely, put forward the direct slogan 
of a republic, popularize the idea that a provisional revolution¬ 
ary government is neelied and that it is n(>C(>ssary rulhles.sly 
tf) crush the counterrevolution. Our oi)ponenls, the new Ixhra- 
ists, however, deduce from these very same premi.ses that I Ik* 
democratic conclusions sliould not he (‘xpre.ssed fully, that 
the slogan of a rei)ublic may he omitted from the practical 
slogans, that wc- can refrain from popularizing the idea that 
a j)rovisional revolutionary governmeni is needed, that a 
mere decision to convene a constituent ;ls.sembly can Ix' 
termed a decisive victory, that we need* not advance the task 
of combating counterrevolution as our active aim but that 
we may submerge it in a nebulous (and, as we shall pres- 
enlly see, wrongly formulatedt reference to a “process of 
mutual slruggle." This is not the language of political lead¬ 
ers, but of archive mummies, 

,\nd the more closely one examines llie various formu¬ 
lae in the new /.s/rrn-ist resolution, the clearer its aforemen¬ 
tioned basic features become. We are l(dd, for instance, of 
a “process of mutual struggle among the elements of politi¬ 
cally emancipated bourgeois society." Hearing in mind the 
subject with which this resolution deals (a provisional rev¬ 
olutionary government) one asks in astonishinenl: if you 
are referring to the process of mutual struggle, how can you 
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kepj> silent atunit ilic eleniaSls \vi|iic]i are politically enslnv- 
irifjf liourgeois society? Do the “Conlcrencers” really imag¬ 
ine that because they have assuniecl that the' revolution 
will be victorious these elements ha\'e already disappeared? 
Such ani idea would he absurd in general, and would be.an 
expression of the greatest political naivete and political 
shorlsiglitedness in particular. After the victory of the revo¬ 
lution over the counterrevolution, the latter will not disap- 
pear: on the contrary, it Avill inevitably start a new and even 
more de,<»))erale struggle. Since th(‘ pnrpo.se of our resolu¬ 
tion is to analyze the tasks that will confront' us Avhen the 
reA'oliilion is victorious, it is our duty to devote enormous 
attention to the tasks of repelling counlerrevoliilionary at¬ 
tacks (as is done in the resolution of the (Congress), and 
not submerge these immediate, urgent and vital political 
tasks of a militant party in genefal discussions on what 
will ha|)pen after the present revolutionary jieriod, what 
will ha|)))en Avhen a “politically enmneipnted society" will 
already be in e.xistence. .Tust as the Economists, by repi'ating 
the general truism that ])olitics are subordinated to econom¬ 
ics, covered uj) their failure to understand current polit¬ 
ical tasks, so the-ncAv /.s/.ro-ists, by repeating the general 
truism that struggles will take place in a politically eman¬ 
cipated society,'cover up their failure to understand the ur¬ 
gent revolutionary tasks of the political emancipation of this 
society. 

Take the exjire.ssion “the final abolition of Ihe whole 
regime of social estates and the monarchy.” Tn plain lan¬ 
guage, the final abolition of Ihe monarchist system means 
the establishment of a democratic republic. Hut our good 
Martynov and his admirers think that this expression is far 
loo simple and clear. They insist on rendering it “more 
profound" and saying it more “cleverly." As a result, we 
get, on the one hand, ridiculous and vain efforts to appear 
profound; on the other hand, we get a description instead 
of a slogan, a sort of melancholy looking backward instead 
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of a stirring appeal to march forward. We get the impres¬ 
sion, not of living people eager to fight for a republic here 
and now, but of fossilized mummies who sub specie aeter- 
nitatis* consider the question from the standpoint of plus- 
quamperfectum.** 

Let us proceed further: .. the provisional govern¬ 
ment ... w'ould undertake to carry out the tasks of this... 
bourgeois revolution.” ... Here we see at once the result bf 
the fact that our “Conferencers” have overlooked a concrete 
question which confronts the political leaders of the prole¬ 
tariat. The concrete question of a provisional revolutionary 
government was obscured from their field of vision by the 
question of the future series of governments which will carry 
out the aims of the bourgeois revolution in general. If you 
want to consider the question “historically,” the example of 
any European country will show you that it was a series 
of governments, not by anj' means “provisional,” that car¬ 
ried out the historical aims of the Imurgeois revolution, that 
even the governments which defeated the revolutmn were 
nonetheless forced to carry out the historical aims of that 
defeated revolution. But what is called a “provisional revo¬ 
lutionary government” is something altogether ditTerent 
from what you are referring to: that is the name given to 
the government of a revolutionary epoch, which directly 
replaces the overthrown government and rests on the insur¬ 
rection of the people, and not on some kind of representative 
institutions coming from the people. A provisional revolu¬ 
tionary government is the organ of struggle for the imme¬ 
diate victory of the revolution, for immediately repelling 
counterrevolutionary attempts, and not by any means an or¬ 
gan for carrying out the historical aims of the bourgeois rev¬ 
olution in general. Gentlemen, let us leave it to the future 
historians of a future Russkaija .Starina to determine exactly 

* From the perspective of eternity.—7> 

** The remote past —7>. 
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wrhat aims of the bourgeois revolution we, or this or that 
government, shall have achieved—there will be time enough 
to do that thirty years from now; at present we must pul 
forward slogans and give practical directives for the struggle 
for a republic and for the proletariat’s most active partici¬ 
pation in this struggle. 

For the reasons stated, the last propositions in the section 
of the resolution which we have quoted above are also 
unsatisfactory. The expression that the provisional govern¬ 
ment would have to “regulate” the mutual struggle among 
the antagonistic classes is exceedingly inapt, or at any rate 
awkwardly put; Marxists should not use .such liberal, Osvo- 
hozhdeniye formulations, which lead one to believe that it 
is possible to have governments which serve not as organs 
of the class struggle but as its “reguljftors ’.... The govern¬ 
ment would “not only have to pitsh revolutionary develop¬ 
ment further forward but also fight against those of its 
factors which threaten the foundations of the capitalist 
sy.stem.” Rut it is the proletariat, the very .same in whose 
name the resolution is speaking, that constitutes this “factor”! 
Instead of indicating just how the proletariat .should “push 
revolutionary development further forward” at the present 
time (push it further- than the constitutionalist bourgeois 
would care to go\, instead of advice to prepare definite ways 
and means of combating the bourgeoisie when the latlei 
turns against the conquests of the revolution, we are offered 
a general description of a process, which does not say a 
word about the concrete aims of out activity. Tlie new 
/skra-ist method of expressing its views remind.s one of 
Marx’s opinion (in his famous “the.ses” on Feuerbach) of 
the old materialism, which was alien to the ideas of dia¬ 
lectics. The philosophers have only interpreted the world, 
in various ways, said Marx, the point, however, is to change 
it. Similarly, the new /skra-ists can give a tolerable descrip¬ 
tion and explanation of the process of struggle which is tak¬ 
ing place before their eyes, but they are altogether inca- 
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pablc of sivini,' a correct slogan for this struggle. Good 
marchers but bad leaders, they belittle the materialist con¬ 
ception of history by ignoring the active, leading and guid¬ 
ing part in history which can and must lie played, by par¬ 
ties that understand the material prerecjuisites of a revolu¬ 
tion and that have placed fhems<“lves at the head of the 
progressive classes. 


5. now SHOULD -the re\’olutio\ re 

PUSHED EORW\RD”? 

Let us quote the next section of the resolution: 

“Under such conditions, Social-Democracy must strive to 
mainlain during the whole course of the revolution, a posi¬ 
tion which will best of all secure lor it the possibility of 
pushing the revolution forward, which will not tie the 
hands of Social-Democracy in its struggle againsi the incon¬ 
sistent and self-.seeking ixilicy of the bourgeois parties and 
which will ])re.serve it from being merged in bourgeois 
democracy. 

“Therefore, Social-Democracy must not .set itself the aim 
of seizing or .sharing power in the provisional government, 
but mu.st remain the party of extreme revolutionary op¬ 
position." 

The advice to occupy a position which best secures the 
[lossihility of pu.shing the revolution forward pleases us 
scry much indeed. We only wis'hi that, in addition to this 
good advice, they had given a direct indication as to how 
Social-Democracy .should push the revolution further for¬ 
ward right now, in the present political situation, in a 
period of rumours, conjectures, talk and schemes about the 
convocation of representatives of the people. Can the revo¬ 
lution he pu.shed further forward now by one w'ho fails 
to understand the danger of the Osvohozhdcn'nje theory of 
“compromise" hclwccn Ihe people and the tsar, by one who 
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calls a mere ‘(lecision" lo convene a constilnent assembly a 
victory, who does not set himself the task of carrying on 
active propaganda for (he idea that a ])rovisionarrevoliition- 
ary government is necessary, or who leaves the slogan of 
a democratic repnldic in flie sliade? Such people actually 
push the revolution bnckunml, hecans«N as lar as practical 
polilirs are conceE'iied, they have halted on the level of the 
Osvoho:h(leutsi. What is the use of their recognition of a 
I’logram which demands that the autocracy he replaced hy 
a republic, Avhen in a resolution on tactics that defines the 
Party's present and immediale tasks in the period of revo- 
Inlion Ihev omit the slogan of a struggle for a republic? 
Actually it is the position of the Osvohochrlentsi. the posi¬ 
tion of the constitutionalist bourgeoisie, that is now char- 
acleri/;cd hy the fact that the decision'to convene a popular 
constituent assembly is considered*a decisive victory, while 
a prudent silence is maintained on the subject of a provi¬ 
sional revolutionary government and a republic! In order 
to ])ush the revolution jorward. i.e., beyond the hounds to 
which the monarchist bourgeoisie is pushing it, it is neces¬ 
sary actively to advance, empiliasize and push to the fore¬ 
front such slogan.< as will preclude the “inconsistencies” of 
the bourgeois democrats. At the present time there are onlij 
livo such .slogan.s: 1) a provisional revolutionary govern¬ 
ment, and 21 a republic, since the .slogan of a popular 
constituent assembly has been accepted by the monarchist 
iKuirgeoisie (see the program of the Osvobozluk'niye League) 
and accepted for t'he very purpose of conjuring away 
the revolution, of preventing the complete victory of the 
revolution, and of enabling the big bourgeoisie to strike a 
huckster’s bargain with tsarism. .And now we see that of 
the tw'o slogans which alone are capable of pu.shing the 
revolution forward, the Conference completely forgot the 
slogan of a republic, and plainly pul the .slogan of a pro¬ 
visional revolutionary government on a par with the Osvo- 
bozhdeuipe slogan of a po])ular constituent assembly, calling 
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both the one and the other “a decisive victory of the rev¬ 
olution”!! 

Yes, such is the undoubted fact, which, we are sure, 
will serve as a landmark for the future historian o.f the 
Russian Social-Democratic movement. The Conference of 
Social-Democrats held in May 1905 passed a resolution which 
contains fine words about the necessity of pushing the 
democratic revolution forward, but which actually pushes 
it backward, which actually goes no further than the dem¬ 
ocratic slogans of the monarchist bourgeoisie 

The new /.vA'ro-isls like to accuse us of ignoring the 
danger of the proletariat becoming dissolved in the demo¬ 
cratic bourgeoisie. We should like to see the person who 
would undertake to prove this charge on the basis of the 
text of the resolutions*pas.sed by the Third Congress of the 
Russian Social-Democratic Labour Party. Our reply to our 
opponents is: A SocialiDemocratic Party, operating in a 
bourgeois society, cannot take part in politics without march¬ 
ing, in one instance or another, side by side with the 
democratic bourgeoisie. The difference between us in this 
respect is that we march side by side with the revolutionary 
and republican bourgeoisie, without .merging with it, where¬ 
as you march side by side with the liberal and monarchist 
bourgeoisie, also without merging with it. That is how 
matters stand. 

The tactical slogans you have formulated in the name 
of the Conference coincide with the slogans of the ‘‘Con¬ 
stitutional-Democratic” Party, i.e., the party of the mom 
archist bourgeoisie-, moreover, you did not even notice or 
realize this coincidence, thus actually following at the tail 
of the Osvobozhdentsi. 

The tactical slogans we have formulated in the name 
of the Third Congre.ss of the Russian Social-Democratic 
Labour Party coincide with the slogans of the democratic¬ 
revolutionary and republican bourgeoisie. This bourgeoisie 
and petty bourgeoisie in Russia have not yet formed them- 
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selves into a big people’s party.* But only a person who is 
uHerly ignorant of what is now talking place in Russia can 
doubt the existence of the elements of such a. party. We 
propose to lead (if the course of the great Russian revolu¬ 
tion is successful) not only the proletariat, organized by the 
.Social-Democratic Party, but also this petty bourgeoisie, 
which is capable of marching side by side with us. 

In its resolution the Conference unconsciously descends 
to the level of the liberal and monarchist bourgeoisie. The 
Party Congress in its resolution consciously raises to its own 
level those elements of the revolutionary democracy that 
are capa])lo of waging a struggle and not of acting as 
brokers. 

Such elements are mostly to be found among tbe peas¬ 
ants. In classifying the big social groups according to their 
political tendencies we can, withouj: danger of serious error, 
identify revolutionary and republican democracy with the 
mass of the pea.sants—of course, in the same sense and 
with the same reservations and implied conditions as we can 
identify the working class with Social-Democracy. In other 
words, we can also formulate our conclusions in the follow¬ 
ing terms: in a revolutionary period the Conference in its 
national** political slogans unconsciously descends to the 
level of the mass of the landlords. I'he Party Congress in 
its national political slogans raises the peasant masses to the 
revolutionary level. We challenge anyone who because of 
this conclusion may accuse us of evincing a penchant for 
paradoxes, to refute the j^roposition that if we are not strong 
enough to bring the revolution to a successful conclusion, if 
the revolution terminates in a “decisive victory’’ in the 


* The Socialist-Revolutionaries arc a terrorist group of intel¬ 
lectuals rather than the embryo of such a party, although objectively 
the activities of that group reduce themselves to this very task of 
achieving the aims of the revolutionary and republican bourgeoisie. 

** We are not referring here to the special peasant slogans whicli 
were dealt with in separate re.solutions. 
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Osvobozhdentsi senso, i.o.. exclusively in the lorm of a 
represenlative asseinlily convened hy llie isar, which could 
be called a constiluenl asseinhly only in derision -Ihen Ihis 
will he a revolution in which ihe landlord and big bourgeois 
element wilt preponderate. On the other hand, if we are 
destined to live Ihrougti a really great revolution, if history 
])revents a ■■miscarriage" this time, if we are strong enough 
to carry the revolution to a successful conclusion, to a 
decisive victory, not in the Osvobozhdeniije or the new Iskra 
sense of the word, then it will he a revolution in which the 
jieasaut and proletarian element will pieiionderate. 

Some jieople may, perhaps, interpret our admission that 
such a iireponderance is possihU* as a renuniiatioii of llu' 
view that the impending rt'volution will lie liourgeois in 
character, ’riiis is verv likely, considering how this concept 
is mi.sused in the Iskra. For this reason it will not he at all 
superlhious to dwell on this question. 


(). FROM WHAT DIRI'CTIO.N’ IS THE PROLE FARIAT 
THREATENi:i) WITH THE DANOER OF HAVING 
ITS HANDS TIE!) IN THE STRUGGLE .\GA1NST 

THE INCONSISTENT I50URGE01SIE'? 

« 

Mar.xists are aljsolutely convinced of the bourgeois 
character of the Russian revolution. What doe.s this mean^? 
It means tliat the deinocralic reforms in tlic political system 
and the social and ecoimmic reforms, which have become 
a necessily for Russia, do not in themselves imply the under¬ 
mining of capitalism, the undermining of bourgeois rule; on 
the contrary, they will, for the first time, really clear th.e 
ground for a wide and rapid, European, and not Asiatic, 
development of capitalism; they will, for the first time, 
make it possible for tire bourgeoisie to rule as a class. The 
.Socialist-Revolutionaries cannot gras[) this idea, for they are 
ignorant of the rudiments of the laws of development of 
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toiniiUKlily and capilalisl production; Iticy fail to see llial 
cvon the coinpl<*le success of a peasant insurrection, even 
the redistribiilioii of the whole (if tlie land for the J.enelil of 
llie ])easanls and in accordance with their desires (’'Black 
Ikdistribution" or sometliing of that kind), will not destroy 
capitalism at all, hut will, on the contrary, give an impetus 
to its develoipment and hasten the class disintegration of the 
peasantry itscll. 'I'lie lailure to grasp this trutli makes the 
Soeialisl-ltt'volulionaries unconscious ideologists of tlie petty 
li'Oiirgeoisie. Insistence on this truth is of enormous impor¬ 
tance for Social-Democracy, not only from llu' theoretical 
standpoint hut also from the standpoint of practical politics, 
for from it follows lhal file complete class indc^peudence. of 
(he party of the prolelarial in tlie prescml ‘'general demo¬ 
cratic" movement is ohlignlory. , 

tint it does not at all follow fr,om lliis ilial a rlrmocrnlic 
revolution (hoiirgeois in its social and (■conomic substance) 
is not of cnormoiix interest for llu' prolelarial. It does not at 
all follow from this that the democralic revoliiiion cannot 
rake place in a form adxanlageous mainly to tlie hig capital¬ 
ist, the tinaiicial magnal{> and the "enligldened" landlord, 
as well as in a form advantageous to the |)<sisaiit and lo 
the worker. 

The new /.sA'rreists thoroughly misunderstand tlie mean¬ 
ing and significitnee of the category: hourgeois revolution. 
1'hrough their arguments there constantly runs the idea that 
a hourgeois revohdion is a revolidio’n whicli can Ik* advan¬ 
tageous only to the hourgeoisie. .\nd yet nolliing is more 
erroneous tlian such an idea. .\ liourgeois revolution is a 
revolution which does not go heyond the limits of Ihe 
hourgeois, i.e., caiiilalisl, social and economic systiin. A 
hourgeois revolution expresses Ihe need for Ihe development 
of capitalism, and far from destroying Ihe foundations of 
c.apitalism, it does tlie opposite, it broadens and deepens 
them. This revolution therefore expresses the interests not 
only of tlie working class, hut of the entire bourgeoisie as 
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well. Since the rule of the bourgeoisie over the working class 
is inevitable under capitalism, it is quite correct to say that 
a bourgeois revolution expresses the interests not so much 
of the proletariat as of the bourgeoisie. But it is entirely 
absurd to think that a bourgeois revolution does not express 
the interests of the proletariat at all. This absurd idea boils 
<lowni either to the hoary Narodnik theory that a bourgeois 
revolution runs counter to tihe interests of the proletariat, 
and that therefore we do not need bourgeois political lilierty; 
or to anarchism, whicli rejects all participation of the pro¬ 
letariat in bourgeois politics, in a bourgeois revolution and 
in bourgeois parliamentarism. From the standpoint of theory, 
this idea disregards the elementary propositions of Marxism 
concerning the inevitability of capitalist development where 
commodity production exists. Marxism teadhes that a society 
which is based on commodity production, and which has 
commercial intercourse with civilized capitalist nations, at a 
certain stage of its development, itself, inevitably takes the 
road of capitalism. Marxism has irrevocably broken with 
•the ravings of the Narodniks and the anarchists to the effect 
that Russia, for instance, can avoid capitalist development, 
jump out of capitalism, or skip over it and proceed along 
some path other than the path of the class struggle on the 
basis and within the framework of this same capitalism. 

All these principles of Marxism have been proved and 
explained over and over again in minute detail in general 
and with regard to Russia in particular. And from these 
principles it follows that the idea of seeking salvation for 
the working class in anything .save the further development 
of capitalism is reactionary. In countries like Russia, the 
working class suffers not so much from capitalism as from 
the insufficient development of capitalism. The working 
class is therefore decidedliy interested in the broadest, freest 
and most rapid development of capitalism. The removal of 
all the remnants of the old order which are hampering the 
broad, free and rapid development of capitalism is of decided 
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advantage to the working class. The hourgeois revolution is 
precisely a revolution that most resolutely sweeps away 
the survivals of the past, the remnants of serfdom (which 
include not only autocracy but monarchy as well) and most 
fully guarantees the broadest, freest and most rapid develop¬ 
ment of capitalism. 

That is why a bourgeois revolution is in the highest degree 
advantageous to the proletariat. A bourgeois revolution is 
absolutely necessary in the interests of the proletariat. The 
more complete and determined, the more consistent the 
bourgeois revolution, the more assured will be the proletar¬ 
ian struggle against the bourgeoisie for Socialism. Only 
those who are ignorant of the rudiments of scientific Social¬ 
ism can regard this conclusion as new or strange, paradoxical. 
And from this conclusion, among othe.r things, follows the 
thesis that, in a certain sense, a bourgeois revolution is more 
advantageous to the proletariat than to the bourgeoisie. This 
thesis is unquestionably correct in the following sense: it is 
to the advantage of the bourgeoisie to rely on certain rem¬ 
nants of the past as against the proletariat, for instance, on 
the monarchy, the standing army, etc. It is to the advantagi- 
of the bourgeoisie if the hourgeois revolution does not too 
resolutely sweep away all the remnants of the past, but 
leaves some of them, i.e., if this revolution is not fully con¬ 
sistent, if it is not complete and if it is not determined and 
relentless. Social-Democrats often express this idea somewhat 
differently by stating that the bourgeoisie betrays its own 
self, that the bourgeoisie lietrays the cause of lilierty, that 
the bourgeoisie is incapable of being consistently democratic. 
It is of greater advantage to the bourgeoisie if the necessary 
changes in tihe direction of bourgeois democracy take place 
more slowly, more gradually, more cautiously, less resolute¬ 
ly, by means of reforms and not by means of revolution: 
if these changes spare the “venerable” institutions of serf¬ 
dom (such as the monarchy) as much as possible; if these 
changes develop as little as possible the independent revolu- 
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lioiiary activily, iniliative and energy ol llie common people, 
i.e., Ihe peasantry and especially the workers, for otherwise 
it will he easier for the workers, as the PVench say, “to hitch 
the rifle from one shoulder to the other,” i.e., to turn 
against the hourgcoisie the guns which the bourgeois revo¬ 
lution will place in their hands, the liherty which the revolu¬ 
tion will bring, the democratic institutions whicli will 
spring up on the ground that is cleared of serfdom. 

On the other hand, it is more advantageous for the 
working class if the neces.sary changes in tlie direction ol 
hourgeois democracy take place by way of revolution and 
not ]>y way of reform; for the way of reform is the way of 
delay, of procrastination, of tlie painfully slow decomposition 
of tlie putrid parts of the national organism. It is the pro¬ 
letariat and the peasantry that sufler first of all and most 
of all from their [nilrefaction. The revolutionary way is tlie 
way of quick aiiipulation, which is the least painful to the 
])roletarial, the way of the direct removal of the decompos¬ 
ing parts, the way of fewest concessions to and least consid¬ 
eration for the monarchy and the disgu.sling, vile, rotten 
and contaminating institutions which go with it. 

So it is not only liccause of the censorship, not only “for 
fear of the .lews,” that our bourgeois-liheral press deplores 
the possibility of a revolutionary way, is afraid of revolu¬ 
tion, tries to frighten the tsar with the Iiogey of revolution, 
is anxious to avoid revolution, grovels and toadies for the 
sake of miserable reforms as a basis for a reformist way. 
'I'liis standpoint is shared not only by the Husskiye Vijedo- 
mosti, Sun Otcchestua, Noshn Zhizn anid Nashi Dni, but also 
by the illegal, uncensored Osvobozhdeniye. The very posi¬ 
tion the bourgeoisie occupies as a class in capitalist society 
inevitably causes it to be inconsistent in a democratic revo¬ 
lution. The very position the proletariat occupies as a class 
compels it to be consistently democratic. Tlie bourgeoisie 
look.s backwai'd, fearing democratic progress, which threat¬ 
ens to strengthen the proletariat. The proletariat has nothing 
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lo lose but its chains, but with the aid of democracy it has 
the whole world to gain. That is why the more consistent 
the bourgeois revolution is in its democratic changes, the 
less will it limit itself to what is of advantage exclusively lo 
the txoiirgeoisie. The more consistent the bourgeois revolu¬ 
tion, the more does it guarantee lihe proletariat and tlu 
peasantry the benelits accruing from the democratic rev¬ 
olution. 

Marxism teaches the [iroletarian not to keep aloof from 
the bourgeois revolution, not to be inditferent lo it, not lo 
allow the leadership of the revolution to be assumed by the 
bourgeoisie but, on the contrary, lo take a most energetic 
part in it, to fight most resolutely for consistent proletarian 
democracy, for carrying the revolution to its conclusion. Wc 
''annot jump out of the lx>iirgeois-democratic boundaries of 
the Russian revolution, but we can vastly extend these 
boundaries, and w'ilhm these boundaries we can and must 
fight for the interests of the proletariat, for its immediate 
needs and for the conditions that will make it possible to 
prepare its forces for the future complete victory. There is 
bourgeois democracy and bourgeois democracy. The Monarch¬ 
ist-Zemstvo-ist, who favours an upper chamber, and wtio 
“asks” for universal sulfrage wdiile secretly, on the sly, 
.striking a bargain,with t.sarism for a curtailed constitution, 
is also a bourgeoi.s^democrat. And the peasant w'ho is fight¬ 
ing, arms in hand, against the landlords and the govern¬ 
ment officials and wnth a “naive republicanism” proposes 
“to kick out the tsar”* is also a bourgeois-democrat. I'here 
are bourgeois-'democratic regimes like the one in Germany 
and also in England, like the one in Austria and also like 
those in America or Sw'itzerland. lie would he a line 
Marxist indeed, who in a period of democratic revolution 
failed to’ see the difference betw^een the degrees of democ¬ 
racy, the difference of its various forms and confined him- 

* See the Osvobozhdemye, No. 71, page 337, foolnotc 2. 
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self to "olever ” remarks to the effect that, after all, this is 
■‘a bourgeois revolution, ’ the fruits of a “bourgeois revolu¬ 
tion.” 

Our new Iskia-isis are just such clever fellows flaunting 
their shortsightedness. They confine fhemselves to disquisi¬ 
tions on the bourgeois character of the revolution just when 
and where it is necessary to be able to draw a distinction 
Ijetween republican-revolutionary and monarchist-liberal 
bourgeois democracy, to say nothing of the distinction 
between inconsistent bourgeois democratism and consistent 
proletarian democratism. They are satisfied—as if they had 
really become like the “man in the muffler”^—to converse 
dolefully about a “process of mutual struggle of antagonistic 
classes,” when the question is one of giving democratic lead¬ 
ership in the present revolution, of emphasizing progres¬ 
sive democratic slogans as distinguished from the treacher¬ 
ous slogans of Mr. Struve and Co., of bluntly and straight¬ 
forwardly stating the immediate aims of the really revolu¬ 
tionary struggle of the proletariat and the peasantry, as 
distinguished from the liberal haggling of the landlords and 
factory owners. Such is now the substance of the question, 
which you, gentlemen, have missed: will our revolution 
result in a real, immense victory, or' merely in a wretched 
deal, will it go so far as the revolutionary-democratic 
dictatorship of the proletariat and the peasantry, or will it 
“peter out” in a liberal constitution a la Shipov? 

At first sight it may appear that in raising this question 
we are deviating entirely from our subject. But this may 
appear to be so only at first sight. As a matter of fact, it is 
precisely this question that lies at the root of the difference 
in principle which has already become clearly marked 
between the Social-Oomocratic tactics of the Third Congress 
of the Russian Social-Democratic Labour Parly and the 
tactics initiated by the Conference of the new Iskra-ists. The 
latter have already taken not two but three steps back, res¬ 
urrecting the mistakes of Economism in solving problems 
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that are incomparably more complex, more important and 
more vital to the workers’ party, viz., questions of its tactics 
in time of revolution. That is why we must-analyze the 
question we have raised with all due attention. 

The section of the new Iskra-ist resolution which we 
have quoted above points to the danger of Social-Democracy 
tying its hands in the struggle against the inconsistent policy 
of the l)ourgeoisie, of its becoming dissolved in bourgeois 
democracy. The idea of this danger runs like a thread 
through all the literature typical of the new Jskra, it is the 
real pivot of the principle involved in our Party split (ever 
since the elements of squabbling in this split were wholly 
eclipsed by the elements of a turn towards Economism). 
And without any equivocation we admit that this danger 
really exists, that just at the present* time, at the height of 
the Ru.ssian revolution, this danger has become particularly 
grave. The pressing and extremely responsible duty that 
devolves on all of us theoreticians or—as I should prefer to 
.say of myself—publicists of SociaDDemocracy, is to find 
out from what direction this danger actually threatens. For 
the source of our disagreement is not a dispute as to wheth¬ 
er such a danger exists, but the dispute as to whether il 
is caused by the so-called khvostism of the “Minority” or 
the so-calledi revolutionism of the “Majority.” 

To obviate all misinterpretations and misunderstandings, 
let us first of all note that the danger to which we are 
referring lies not in the subjective, but in the objective 
aspect of the matter, not in the formal position which Social- 
Democracy will take in the struggle, but in the material 
outcome of the entire present revolutionary struggle. The 
question is not whether this or that Social-Democratic group 
will want to dissolve in bourgeois democracy or whether 
they are conscious of the fact that they are merging. Nohody 
suggests that. We do not suspect any Social-Democrat of 
harbouring such a desire, and this is not at all a question 
of desires. Nor is it a question of whether this or that 
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Social-Democratic group will formally retain its separate 
identity, individuality and independence of Iwurgeois democ¬ 
racy throughout the course of the revolution. They may 
not only proclaim such “independence” but even retain it 
formally, and yet it inaij turn out that their hands will 
nonetheless be tied in the struggle against the inconsistency 
of the bourgeoisie. The final yiolitical result of the revolution 
may prove to be that, in spite of the formal “independence” 
of Social-Democracy, in spite of ils complete organizational 
individuality as a separate parly, it will in fact not be 
independent, it will not Jje able to put the imprint of its 
proletarian independence on the course of events, will prove 
so weak that, on the whole and in the last analysis, its 
“dissolving” in the bourgeois democracy will nonetheless 
be a historical fact. 

That is what constitutes the real danger. Now lot us see 
from what direction the danger threalens: from the fact 
that Social Democracy as represented by the new Iskra is 
deviating to the Right—as we I)elieve; or from the fact that 
Social-Democracy as represented by the “Majority,” the 
Vperi/od, etc., is deviating to the Left—as the new Iskra- 
ists believe. 

The answer to this question, as we have pointed out, 
depends on the objective combination of the actions of the 
various social forces. Tlie character of these forces has been 
defined theoretically by the Marxian analysis of Russian life; 
at the present time it is being defined in practice by the 
open action of groups and classes in the course of the revo¬ 
lution. Thus, the entire theoretical analysis made by tKe 
Marxists long before the period we are now passing through, 
as well as all the practical observations of the development 
of revolutionary events, show that from the standpoint of 
objective conditions there are two po.ssiblc courses and out¬ 
comes of the revolution in Russia. A change in the economic 
and political system in Russia along bourgeois^democratic 
lines is inevitable and unavoidable. No power on earth can 
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prevent such a change. But the comhinod actions of the 
existing forces W'hich are effecting lhat change may result 
in one of two things, may Bring ahout one of' two fornus 
of that dhange. Either 1) tlie result will lie a “decisive 
victory of the revolution over tsarism,” or 2) the forces will 
])e inadecfuaie for a decisive victory and the mailer will end 
in a deal between tsarism and the most “inconsistent” and 
most “.self-seeking” elements of the bourgeoisie. All the in¬ 
finite variety of detail and combinalions, which no one 
is able to foresee, reduce themselves—^in general and 
on the whole—to either the one or the other of the.se two 
outcomes. 

lAit us now consider these two outcomes, first, from the 
standpoint of their social significance and, .secondly, from 
the standpoint of the position of fsociabDeinocracy (it.s 
“dissolving” or “having its bands tied") in one or the other 
case. 

What is a “decisive victory of the revolution over 
tsarism”? We have already seen that in using this expres¬ 
sion the new Iskra-hls fail to gra.sp even its imtnediate 
political significance. Still less do they seem to understand 
the class e.ssence of this concept. Surely, we Marxists must 
not under any circunastances allow ourselves to be <leluded 
by words, such as “revolution” or “the great Russian revo¬ 
lution,” as do many revolutionary democrats (of the Gajioii 
type). We must be perfectly clear in our minds as to what 
real social forces are opposed to “tsarism” (which is a real 
force, perfectly intelligible to all) and are capable of gain¬ 
ing a “decisive victory” over it. Sucb a force cannot be the 
big bourgeoisie, the landlords, the factory owners, “society” 
which follows the lead of the Osvobozhdentsi. We see that 
these do not even want a decisive victory. We know that 
owing to their class position they are incapable of waging 
a decisive struggle against tsarism; they are too heavily fet¬ 
tered by private property, capital and land to enter into a 
decisive struggle. They need tsarism with its bureaucratic, 
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police and military forces for use against the proletariat and 
I he peasantry too much to be able to strive for its destruc¬ 
tion. No, the only force capable of gaining “a decisive victory 
over tsarism,” is the people, i.e., the proletariat and the 
peasantry, if we take the main, big forces and distribute the 
rural and uriian petty bourgeoisie (also part of “the people”) 
between the two. “A decisive victory of the revolution over 
tsarism” is the revolutionary-democratic dictatorship of the 
proletariat and the peasantry. Our new /sAro-ists cannot 
escape from this conclusion, which Vperyod pointed out 
tong ago. No one else is capable of gaining a decisive victory 
over tsarism. 

And such a victory will he precisely a dictatorship, i.e., 
it must inevitably rely on military force, on the arming of 
the masses, on an inrurrection, and not on institutions of 
one kind or another, e.st.ablished in a “lawful” or “peaceful” 
way. It can be only a dictatorship, for the realization of the 
changes wdiich are urgently and absolutely indispensable 
for the proletariat and the peasantry will call forth the des¬ 
perate resistance of the landlords, of the big bourgeoisie and 
of tsari.sm. Without a dictatorship it is impossible to break 
down that resistance and to repel the counterrevolutionary . 
attempts. But of course it will be ,a demociafic, not a 
.socialist dictatorship. It will not be able (without a series 
of intermediary stages of revolutionary development) to 
affect the foundations of capitalism. At best it may bring 
about a radical redistribution of landed property in favour 
of the peasantry, establish consistent and full democracy 
including the formation of a republic, eradicate all the 
oppressive features of Asiatic bondage, not only in village 
but also in factory life, lay the foundation for a thorough 
improvement in the position of the workers and for a rise 
in their standard of living, and—^last but not least—carr}’ 
the revolutionary conflagration into' Europe. Such a victory 
will by no means as yet transform our bourgeois revolution 
into a socialist revolution; the democratic revolution will 
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not directly overlstep the bounds of bourgeois social and 
economic relationships; nevertheless, the significance of 
such a victory for the future development of .Russia and 
of the whole world will he immense. Nothing will raise the 
revolutionary energy of the world proletariat so much, 
nothing will shorten the path leading to its complete vic¬ 
tory to such an extent, as this decisive victory of the revo¬ 
lution that has now started in Russia. 

How far such a victory is probable, is another question. 
We are not in the least inclined to be unreasonably optimis¬ 
tic on that score, we do not for a moment forget the. im¬ 
mense difficulties' of this task, hut since we are out to fight 
we must desire victory and he able to point out the right 
road to it. Tendencies capable of leading to such a victory 
undoubtedly exist. True, our, SocialsDemocratic, influence 
on the masses of the proletariat jls as yet very, very inade- 
cjuate; the revolutionary influence on the mass of the 
jieasantry is altogether insignificant; the proletariat, and 
especially the peasantry, are still frightfully scattered, back¬ 
ward and ignorant. But revolution unites quickly and en¬ 
lightens quickly. Every step in its development rouses 
the masses and .attracts them with irresistible force to 
the side of the revolutionary program, as the only program 
that fully and consistently expresses their real and vital 
interests. 

According to a law of mechanics, every action producer 
an equal reaction. In history also the destructive force of a 
revolution is to a considerable degree dependent on how 
strong and protracted the suppression of the striving for 
liberty had been, and how profound the contradiction 
between the antcdiluviari' “superstructure” and the living 
forces of the present epodh. The international political 
situation, too, is in many respects shaping itself in a way 
most advantageous for the Russian revolution. The insur¬ 
rection of the workers and pea.sanis has already commenced; 
it is sporadic, spontaneous, weak, but it unquestionably and 
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undoubtedly proves the existence of forces capable of waging 
a decisive struggle and marching towards a decisive victory. 

If these forces prove inadequate, tsarism will have time 
lo conclude the deal which is already being prepared on 
two sides, by Messrs, the llulygins on the one side, and 
Messrs, the Struves, on the other. Then Ihe wliole thing 
will end in a curtailed conslilution. or, if ihe worst comes 
to the worst, even in a travesty of a constitution. This wilt 
also he a “bourgeois revolution,” hut it will he a miscar¬ 
riage, a premature birth, a mongrel. Social-Democracy 
entertains no illusions on that score, it knows the 
treacherous nature of the bourgeoisie, it will not lose heart 
or abandon its persistent, patient, sustained work of giving 
the proletariat class training even in the most drab, hum¬ 
drum days of hourgfy,)is-constitutional, “Shipov” bliss. Such 
an outcome would lie more or less similar to the outcome 
of almost all the democratic revolutions in Europe during 
the nineteenth century, and onr Party development would 
tltcn proceed along the difficult, hard, long, hut familiar and 
beaten track. 

The question now arises: in which of these two possible 
outcomes will Social-Democracy find its hands actually tied 
in the fight against the inconsistent pnd self-seeking bour- 
geoi.sie, find itself actually “dissolved,” or almost .so, in 
liourgeois democracy? 

It is sufficient to put this question clearly to have not a 
momenfs difficulty in answering it. 

If fhe bourgeoisie succeeds in frustrating the Russian 
revolution by coming to terms with tsarism, Social-Democra¬ 
cy will find its hands actually tied in the fight against the 
inconsistent bourgeoisie; Social-Democracy will find itself 
dis.solved “in Iiourgeois democracy” in the sense that the 
proletariat will not succeed in putting its clear imprint on 
the revolution, will not succeed in settling accounts with 
tsarism in the proletarian or, as Marx once .said, “in the 
plebeian” way. 
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If the revolution gains a decisive victory—then we shall 
settle accounts with tsarism in the Jacobin, or, if you like, 
in the plebeian way. “Tlie terror in France,” wrote Marx 
in 18^18 in the famous Neuc Rheinische Zeitung, “was noth¬ 
ing but a plebeian way of .settling accounts with the enemies 
of the bourgeoisie: ah.solutism, feudalism and philistinism” 
fsee Marx, Naehlass, Mehring’s edition, 'N^l. Ill, p. 211). 
Have those people who, in a period of a democratic revolu¬ 
tion, try to frighten the Social-Democratic workers in Russia 
with the hogey of “Jacobinism” ever stopped to think of the 
significance of these words of Marx? 

The Girondists of contemporary Russian Social-Democra¬ 
cy, the new /.sAro-ists, do not merge with the Osvobozhden- 
tsi, hut in point of fact they, by rea.son of the nature of their 
slogans, follow at the tail of the latlPaC. And the Osvobozh- 
dentsi, i.e., the representatives of the lilieral Imurgeoisie, wish 
to settle accounts with the autocracy gently, lui a reformist 
way, in a yielding manner, so as not to offend the aristocra¬ 
cy, the nobles, the Court—cautiously, without breaking 
anything—kindly and politely, as befits gentlemen in white 
gloves (like the ones Mr. Petriinkevich borrowed from a 
hashi-]>azouk to wear at the reception of “representatives 
of the people” [?] held by Nicholas the Bloody. See Prole¬ 
tary, No. 5).® 

The Jacohin.s of contemporary Social-iDemocracy—the 
Bolsheviks, the Vperyodovtsi, Syezdovtsi, Proletartsi,* or 
whatever we may call them—wish by their slogans to raise 
the revolutionary and ropidilican petty Ixiurgcoisie, and 
especially the peasantry, to the level of the consistent democ- 
rati.sm of the proletariat, which fully retains its individ¬ 
uality as a class. They want the people, i.e., the proletariat 
and the peasantry, to settle accounts with the monarchy and 
the aristocracy in the “plelieian way,” ruthlessly destroying 
the enemies of liberty, crushing their resistance by force, 
making no conce.s.sions whatever to the accursed heritage of 
serfdom, of Asiatic barbarism and human degradation. 
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This, of course, does not mean that we necessarily 
propose to imitate the Jacobins of 1793, to adopt their 
views, program, slogans and mellhods of action. Nothing of 
the kind. Oiir program is not an old one, it is a new one— 
the minimum program of the Russian Social-Democratic 
Labour Party. We have a new slogan: the revolutionary- 
democratic dictatorship of the proletariat and the peasantry. 
We shall also have, if we live to see a real victory of the 
revolution, new methods of action, in harmony with the 
nature and aims of the working-class party that is striving 
for a complete socialist revolution. By our comparison we 
merely want to explain that the representatives of the 
progressive class of the twentieth century, of the proletariat, 
i.e., the Social-Democrats, are divided into two wings 
(the opportunist and the revolutionary) similar to those 
into which the representatives of the progressive class of the 
eighteenth century, the bourgeoisie, were divided, i.e., the 
Girondists and the Jacobins. 

Only in the event of a complete victory of the demo¬ 
cratic revolution will the proletariat have its hands free in 
the .struggle against the incon.sistent Imurgeoisie, only in 
that event will it not become “dissolved” in bourgeois democ¬ 
racy, but will leave its proletarian or rather proletarian- 
peasant imprint on the whole revolution. 

In a word, in order that it may not find itself with its 
hands tied in the struggle against the inconsistent bourgeois 
democrats, the proletariat must be sufficiently class 
conscious and strong to rou.se the peasantry to revolu¬ 
tionary consciousness, to direct its attack, and thereby 
to pursue the line of consistent proletarian democratism 
independently. 

This is how matters stand with regard to the question, 
unsatisfactorily answered by the new Iskra-i&h, of the 
danger of our hands being tied in the struggle against 
the inconsistent bourgeoisie. The bourgeoisie will always be 
inconsistent. There is nothing more naive and futile than 
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attempts to set lorth coiiditious and points,* which if sat- 
isfied, would enable u's to consider that the bourgeois dem¬ 
ocrat is a sincere friend of the people. Only the .proletariat 
can lie a consistent fighter for democracy. It npiay become 
a victorious fighter for democracy only if the peasant masses 
join its revolutionary struggle. If the proletariat is not 
strong enough for this, the bourgeoisie will be at the bead 
of the democratic revolution and will impart to it an incon¬ 
sistent and self-seeking nature. Nothing short of a revolu¬ 
tionary-democratic dictatorship of the proletariat and the 
peasantry can prevent this. 

Thus, w'e arrive at the undoubted conclusion that it is 
precisely the new Iskra-isis’ tactics, by reason of their objec¬ 
tive significance, that are playing into the hands of the 
bourgeois democrats. Preaching organizational diffusion that 
goes to the length of plebiscites,, the principle of compro¬ 
mise and the divorcement of Party literature from the Party, 
belittling the aims of armed insurrection, confusing the pop¬ 
ular political slogans of the revolutionary proletariat with 
those of the monarchist bourgeoisie, distorting the requisites 
for a, “decisive victory of the revolution over tsarism”—^all 
this taken together constitutes that very policy of khvostism 
in a revolutionary poriod which perplexes the proletariat, 
disorganizes it, confuses its understanding and belittles the 
tactics of Social-Democracy, instead of pointing out the only 
way to victory and of rallying all the revolutionary and 
republican elements of the people to the slogan of the 
proletariat. 


In order to confirm this conclusion, at which we have 
arrived on the basis of an analysis of tbe resolution, let us 
approach this same question from other angles. Let us see, 

* As was attempted by Starovcr in his resolution, annulled by 
the Third Congress, and as is attempted by the Conference in an 
equally bad resolution. 
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firsl, how a simple ami oulspoken Menshevik illustrates 
the new Iskra tactics in the Georgian Sotsial-Demokmt- And, 
secondly, let us see who is actually making use of the new 
Iskra slogans in tlie present political situation. 


7. THE TACTICS OF “ELIMINATING 
THE CONSERVATIVES FROM THE GOVERNMENT” 

'Flic article in the organ of the Tiflis Menshevik “Com¬ 
mittee” {Sotsial-Demokrat, No. 1) to which we have jusi 
referred is entitled “The Zemsky Sohor and Our Tactics.” 
Its author has not yet entirely forgotten our program; he 
advances the slogan of a republic, but this is how he 
discusses tactics: ^ 

“It is possible to point to two ways of achieving tliis go.al” (a re¬ 
public): “either completely ignore the Zemsky Sobor tliat is being 
convened by the government and defeat tlie government by force of 
arms, form a revolutionary government and convene a constituent as¬ 
sembly, or declare the Zemsky Sobor the centre of our actions, in¬ 
fluencing its composition and activity by force of arms and either for¬ 
cibly compelling it to declare itself a constituent assembly or conven¬ 
ing a constituent assembly through it. Tliese two tactics differ very 
sharply from one another. Let us see which of them is more advan- 
liigeous to us.’’ 

Tills is how the Russian new Iskra-ists set forth the ideas 
that were subseciuently incorporated in the re.solution we 
have analyzed. Note that this was written before the battle 
of Tsushima, ivhen the Bulygin “scheme” had not yet seen 
the light of the day. Even the lilierals were losing patience 
and expressing their lack of confidence in the pages of the 
legal press; but a new Iskra-ist Social-Democrat proved more 
credulous tlion the liberals. He declares that the Zemsky So- 
Ix>r “is being convened” and trusts the tsar so much that he 
proposes to make this as yet non-existent Zemsky Sobor (or, 
possibly, “State Duma” or “Advisory Legislative Assembly”?) 
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the centre ol our aclioiis. Being more outspoken and straight¬ 
forward than the authors of the resolution adopted al 
111© Conference, our Tiflisian does not put the tw “tactics” 
(which he expounds with iniinilahle naivete) on a par, 
liut declares that th© second is nion; “advantageous.” Just 
listen: 

'■’I'lie (IrsI ladies. As you know, llie eoiiiing revolution i.s a lioiir- 
),'eois revolution, i.o., its purpose is to effect such changes in the 
present .system as are of interest not only to the proletariat but to 
the whole of lM)urgeois society. All classes are opposed to the govern¬ 
ment, even the capitalists thenisclvos. The militant proletariat and tln' 
militant bourgeoisie are in a certain .sense marching together and 
jointly attacking the autocracy from different sides. The government 
is completely isolated and lacks public sympathy. For this reason 
it is very easy to destroy it. The hii.ssian proletariat as a whole is 
not yet sufficiently class conscious and orgai^zed to be able to carry 
out the revolution by itself. And oven jf it were able to do so, it 
would carry through a proletarian (socialist) revedution and not a 
bourgeois revolution. Hence, it is in our interest that the government 
remain without allies, that it be unable to disunite the opposi¬ 
tion, unable to ally the bourgeoisie to itself and leave the proletariat 
isolated. .. .” 

So, it is in tlic inl('rest.s of tlie proletariat that the tsarist 
government shall not he able to disunite the bourgeoisie and 
the proletariat! Is it no) by mistake that this Georgian organ 
is cnllcd Sotsial-Demokrat instead of Osvohozhdeniye‘} .\nd 
note its iteerless jihilosophy of democratic revolution! Is it 
not obvious that this poor Tiflisian is hopelessly confused by 
the pedantic khvostist interpretation of the concept “bour¬ 
geois revolution”? He di.scusses the tpiestion of the po.ssible 
isolation of the proletariat in a democratic revolution and 
forgets. .. forgets about a trifle ... about the peasantry! Of 
the possible allies of the proletariat bo knows and favours 
the landowning Zemstvo-ists and is not aware of the peas¬ 
ants. .\nd this in the Cauensus! Well, were we not right 
When we said that by its method of reasoning the now hkra 
was sinking to the level of the monarchist bourgeoisie 
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instead of raising the revolutionary peasantry to the poisition 
of our ally? 

. . Otherwise the defeat of the proletariat and the victory of 
the government is inevitable. Jhis is just what the autocracy is striving 
for. In its Zemsky Sobor it will undoubtedly attract to its side the 
representatives of the nobility, of the Zemstvos, the cities, the uni¬ 
versities and similar bourgeois institutions. It will try to appease them 
with petty concessions and thereby reconcile them^ to itself. Strength¬ 
ened in this way, it will direct all its blows against the working 
l)eople who will have been isolated. It is our duty to prevent such 
an unfortunate outcome. But can this be done by the first method? 
Let us assume that we paid no attention whatever to the Zemsky Sobor, 
but started to prepare for insurrection ourselves, and one fine day 
came out in the streets armed and ready for battle. The result would 
be that we would be confronted not with one but with two enemies: 
the government and the Zemsky Sobor. While we were preparing, they 
would manage to come to terms, enter into an agreement with one 
another, draw up a constitution advantageous to themselves and divide 
power between them. These tactics are of direct advantage to the 
govemmeni, and we must reject them in the most energetic fashion-” 

Now this is frank! We must resolutely reject the “tactics” 
of preparing an insurrection because “while we were 
preparing” the government would come to terms with the 
Ijourgeoisiel Cau' one find in the old literature of the most 
rabid “Economism” anything that would even approximate 
such a disgrace to revolutionary Social-Democracy? That 
insurrections and outbreaks of workers and peasants are 
occurring, first in one place and then in another, is 
a fact. The Zemsky Sobor, however, is a Bulygin prom¬ 
ise. And the SotsiahDemokrat of the city of Tiflis de¬ 
cides: to reject the tactics of preparing an insurrection and 
to wait for a “centre of influence”—the Zemsky Sobor.... 

.. The second tactics, on the contrary, consist in placing the 
Zemsky Sobor under our surveillance, in not giving it the opportunity 
to act according to its own will and enter into an agreement with 
the government.* 

♦ By what means can the Zerasfvo-ists be deprived of their own 
will? Perhaps by the use of a special sort of litmus paper? 
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“We support the Zemsky Sobor to the extent that it fights the 
autocracy, and we fight it in those cases when it becomes reconciled 
with the autocracy. By energetic interference and force we shall 
cause a split among the deputies,* rally the radicals to our side, elim¬ 
inate the conservatives from the government and thus put the whole 
Zemsky Sobor on the path of revolution. Thanks to such tactics the 
government will always remain isolated, the opposition strong and 
the establishment of a democratic system will thereby be facilitated.” 

Well, well! Let anyone now .say that we exaggerate the 
new Iskra’-ists' turn to the most vulgar semblance of Econo 
raism. This is positively like the famous powder for exter¬ 
minating flics: you catch the fly, sprinkle it with the powder 
and the fly will die. Split the deputies of the Zemsky Solnir 
by force, “eliminate the conservatives from the government” 
—and the whole Zemsky Sobor will take the path of revo¬ 
lution. ... No “Jacobin” armed insurrection of any sort, but 
just like that, in genteel, almost padiamentary fashion, “in¬ 
fluencing” the members of the Zemsky Sobor. 

Poor Russia! It has been said that she always wears the 
old-fashioned bonnets that Europe discards. We have no 
parliament as yet, even Bulygin has not yet promised one, 
but we have any amount of parliamentary cretinism. 

"...How should •this Interference bo effected? First of all, we 
shall demand that the Zemsky Sobor be convened on the basis of 
universal and equal suffrage, direct elections and secret ballot. Siimd- 
taneously with the' announcement** of this method of eltsjtion, com¬ 
plete freedom to carry on the election campaign, i.e., freedom of 
assembly, of speech and of the press, the inviolabilWy of the electors 
and the candidates and the release of all political prisoners must be 
made law.*** The elections themselves must be fixed as late as possible 
so that we have sufficient time lo inform and prepare the people. And 
since the drafting of the regulations governing the convocation of the 
Sobor has been entrusted to a commission headed by Bulygin, Minister 

* Heavensl This is certainly rendering tactics “profound”! There 
are no forces available to fight in the streets, but it is possible “to 
split the deputies” “by force.” Listen, comrade from Tiflis, one may 
prevaricate, but one should know the limit.. . . 

** In Iskrat 
*** By Nicholas? 

=-150.9 
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of the Inlerior, we should also exert pressure on this commission and 
on ils memliers.* If the nulygiii Commission refuses to satisfy our 
demands** and grants suffrage only to properly owners, then we 
must interfere in these ekclions and, by revolutionary means, force 
the volers lo elect progressive eandidales and in the Zemsky Sobor 
ileinand a eonsiiluent assembly. Finally, we must, by all possible 
measures: demonslrations, strikes and insurrection if need be, compel 
Ihe Zemsky .Sobor lo convene a constituent assembly or declare itself 
lo be such. The armed proletariat must constitute itself the defender 
of the constituent assembly, and both together*** will march forward 
lo a democratic rt public. 

“Such are Ihe Sociai-Demo Tatic tactics, and they alont will se¬ 
cure IIS victory.■’ 

Let not the reader imagine that this incredible nonsense 
is simply a maiden attempt at writing on the part of some 
new Iskra adherent with no authority or influence. No, this 
is what is stated in the organ of an entire committee of new 
/sAra-ists, the Tiflis Committee. More than that. This non¬ 
sense has Jjecn openly endorsed by the “Iskra" in No. 100 
of wliioh. we read the following about that issue of the So- 
tsial-Demokrat: 

“The first issue is edited in a lively and talented man¬ 
ner. The experienced hand of a eapable editor and publicist 
is perceptible.... It may be said with all confidence that 
the newspaper will brilliantly carry but the task it has set 
itself.’’ 

Yes! If tliat task is clearly to show all and sundry the 
utter ideological decay of new Iskra-hm, then it has indeed 
been carried out “brilliantly.” No one could have expressed 
the new Iskra-lsls' degrtulalion to lilieral bourgeois oppor¬ 
tunism in a more “lively, talented and capable” manner. 


* So this is what is meant by the tactics of “eliminating the 
con.scrvalives from Ihe government”! 

** But surely such a thing cannot happen if we follow these 
correct and profound laeticsl 

*** Both the armed proletariat and the conservatives “eliminated 
from the government”? 
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8. OSVOBOZIIDENIYE-ISM AND NEW /8A7M-1SM 

Let us now proceed lo another striking conlir'mation of 
llie political meaning of new Iskra-ism. 

In a splendid, remarkalile and most instructive article, 
entitled “Dow to Find Oneself” (Osuobozhdeniye, No. 71), 
Mr. Struve wages Avar against the “programmatic revolution¬ 
ism” of our extreme parties. Mr. Struve is particularly 
displeased Avith me personally.* As for myself, Mr. Struve 
could not please me more: I could not wish for a better ally 
in the tight against the renascent Economism of the new 
Iskra-ists and tlie utter lack of prmcipte displayed by the 
“Socialist-Revolutionaries.” On some other occasion we shall 
relate how Mr. Struve and the Osvohozhdenhje proved in 

* Til comparison with Ihc rt'volulion<i.sm of Me.ssrs. Lenin and 
associates, the revolutionism of the Wesl-European Social-Democracy 
of Bcbcl, and even of Kaulsky, is opportunism; but the foundations 
of even this already tom^d down revolutionism have been undermined 
and washed away by history.” A most irate thrust. Only Mr. Struve 
is mistaken in thinking that it is possible lo iiilc everything on lo me, 
as if I were dead. It is sufficient for me to issue a challenge to Mr. 
Struve, which he will never be able to accept. When and where did 
I call the “revolutionism of IJebcl and KauLsky” opportunism? When 
and where did 1 ever claim to have created any sort of .special trend 
in International Social-Ucmocracy not identical with the trend of 
Bebel and Kautsky? When and where have there been brought to 
liglit differences between me, on the one hand, and Bebel and 
Kaulsky, on the other—differences even slightly approximating in 
seriousness the differences between Bebel and Kaufsky, for instance, 
on the agrarian question in Breslau? Let Mr. Struve try to answer 
these three questions. 

And to our readers we say; The liberal bourgeoisie everywhere 
and always has recourse lo the method of assuring its adherents in 
a given country that the .Social-Democrats of tliat country are the 
most unreasonable, whereas their comrades in a neighbouring country 
are “good boys.” The German bourgeoisie has held up those “good 
boys” of French Socialists as models for the Bebcls and the Kautskys 
hundreds of times. The French bourgeoisie quite recently pointed lo 
the “good boy” Bebel as a model for the French Socialists. It is an 
old trick, Mr. Struvel You will find only children and ignoramuses 
swallowing that bait. The complete unanimity of international revolu¬ 
tionary Social-Democracy on all major questions of program and 
tactics is a most incontrovertible fact. 
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practice how utterly reactionary are the “amendments” to 
Marxism made in the draft program of the Socialist-Revolu¬ 
tionaries. We have already repciitedly spoken about how 
Mr. Struve rendered me honest, faithful and real service 
every time he approved of the new Zsfcra-ists in principle* 
and we shall say so once more now. 

Mr. Struve’s article contains a number of very interest¬ 
ing Statements, which we can note here only in passing. 
He intends “to create Russian democracy by relying Oii class 
collaboration and not on class struggle,” in which case “the 
socially privileged intelligentsia” (something in the nature 
of the “cultured nobility” to wihich Mr. Struve makes obei¬ 
sance with the grace. of a truly high-society . .. lackey) 
will bring the weight of its “social position” (the weight of 
its moneybags) to this'“non-class” party. Mr. Struve expresses 
the desire to show the youth the worthlessness “of the 
hackneyed radical opinion that the bourgeoisie has become 
frightened and has sold out the proletariat and the cause 
of liberty.” (We welcome this desire with all our heart. Noth¬ 
ing will confirm the correctne.ss of this Marxian “hack¬ 
neyed” opinion better than a war waged against it by Mr. 
Struve. Please, Mr. Struve, don’t iiigeonhole this splendid 
plan of yours!) 

For the purposes of our subject it is important to note 


* Let us remind the reader that the article “What Should Not 
Be Done?” [hlcra, No. 52) was hailed with noise and clamour by the 
Osoobozluleniiie as a “noteworthy turn” towards concessions to the 
opportunists. The trends of the principles behind tlie new Iskra ideas 
were especially lauded by the Osvobozhdeniye in an item on the split 
among the Russian .Social-Democrats. Commenting on Trotsky’s pam- 
pldet, “Our Political TasScs,” the Osvobozhdeniye pointed out the sim¬ 
ilarity between the ideas of this author and what was once written 
and said by the Habocheye Dyelo-isls Krichev.sky, Martynov, Akimov 
(see the leaflet entitled “An Obliging Liberal” published by the 
Vperyod). The Osvobozhdeniye welcomed Martynov’s pamphlet on the 
two dictatorships (see the item in the Vperyod, No. 9). Finally Sta- 
rover’s belated complaints about the old slogan of the old Iskta, “first 
draw a line of demarcation and then unite,” met with special sym¬ 
pathy on the part of the Osvobozhdeniye. 
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the practical slogans against which this politically sensitive 
representative of the Russian bourgeoisie, w^lio is so re¬ 
sponsive to the slightest change in the weather, is figliting 
at the present time. First, he is fighting against Rie slogan 
of republicanism. Mr. Struve is firmly convinced that this 
slogan is “incomprehensible and foreign to the masses of 
the people” (he forgets to add: comprehensible, but not of 
advantage to the bourgeoisie!). We should like to see wiliat 
reply Mr. Struve would get from the workers in our study 
circles and at our mass meetings! Or are the workers iK>t 
the people? And the peasants? They are given to what Mr. 
Struve calls “naive republicanism” (“to kick out the tsar”) — 
but the liberal Imurgeoisie believes that naive republican¬ 
ism will be replaced not by enlightened republicanisni but 
by enlightened monarohi.sm! Oa d6pe«d, Mr. Struve; it will 
depend on circumstances. Neither tsarism nor the bourgeoi¬ 
sie can help opposing a radical improvement in the condi¬ 
tion of the peasantry at the expense of the landed estates, 
w’liereasthe w'orking class cannot help assisting the peasant¬ 
ry in this respect. 

Secondly, Mr. Struve assures us that “in a civil war the 
attacking party always proves to be in the wrong.” This idea 
verges closely on the above-mentioned trends of the new 
Iskra ideas. We will not say, of course, that in civil war it 
is always advantageous to attack; no, sometimes defensive 
tactics are obligatory for a time. But io apply a propoisition 
like the one Mr. Struve has made to Russia in 1905 means 
precisely displaying a little of the “hackneyed radical opin¬ 
ion” (“the bourgeoisie takes fright and betrays the cause 
of lilierty”). Whoever now refuses to attack the autocracy 
and reaction, whoever is not making preparations for such 
an attack, whoever is not advocating it, takes the name of 
adherent of the revolution in vain. 

Mr. Struve condemns the slogans: “secrecy” and “riot¬ 
ing” (a riot being “an insurrection in miniature”). Mr. Stru¬ 
ve spurns both the one and the other—and he does so from 
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the standpoint of “approaching the masses." We should 
like to ask Mr. Struve Avliether he can point to any passage 
in, for in.stance, What Is To Be Done ?—^the work of an 
extreme revolutionary from his standpoint—which advocates 
rioting. As regards “secrecy” is there really much difference 
between, for example, us and Mr. Struve? Are we not both 
working on “illegal” newspapers which are being smuggled 
into Russia “secretly” and which serve the “.secret” groups 
of either the O.svobozluloniye League or the R.S.D.L.P.? 
Our workers’ mass meetings are often held “secretly”— 
that sin does exist. Rut what about the meetings <>f the gen- 
tlenieii of the Osvobozhdeniye T.eaguc? Is there any reason 
why you should luag, Mr. Struve, and look down' upon the 
despised partisans of despised .secrecy? 

True, the siipplyhig of arms to the workers demands 
strict secrecy. On this point Mr. Struve i.s rather more ont- 
si)oken. Just listen: “As regards armed insurrection, or a 
revolution in the technical sense, only mass propaganda in 
favour of a democratic program can create the social-psy¬ 
chological conditions for a general armed insurrection. Tlius. 
even from the point of view that an armed insurrection is 
the inevitable consummation of the pre.sent struggle for 
emancipation—a view I do not shore—the permeation of 
the mas.ses with ideas of democratic reform is a most fun¬ 
damental and mo.st necessary task." 

Mr. Struve tries to evade the issue, lie speaks of the 
inevitability of an insurrection instead of speaking about 
its necessity for the victory of the revolution. The insurrec¬ 
tion—unprepared, spontaneous, sporadic—has already be¬ 
gun. No one can positively vouch tlwt it will develop into 
aiii entire and integral popxdar armed insurrection, for that 
depends on the slate of the revolutionary forces (which can 
be fully gauged only in the cour.se of the struggle itself), 
on the behaviour of the government and the bourgeoisie, 
and on a numljer of other circumstances which it is im¬ 
possible to estimate exactly. There is no point in speaking 
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about inevitability, in the sense of absolute certainty with 
regard to some definite event, as Mr. Struve does. Wbat 
j'ou must discuss, if you svanl to ]« a partisan of the rev¬ 
olution is whether insurrection is necessary for the victory 
of the revolution, wdielber it is necessary to proclaim it vig¬ 
orously, to advocate and make immediate and energetic 
preparations for it. Mr. Struve cannot fail to understand 
this difTercnce; he does not, for instance, obscure the ques¬ 
tion of the necessity of universnl sulfrage— which is indis- 
]nitablc for a democrat—^Ijy raising the question of whether 
its attainment is inevitable in the course of the present rev¬ 
olution—which is debatable and of no urgency for people 
engaged in political activity. By evading the issue of the ne¬ 
cessity of an insurrection, Mr. Struve expresses the inner¬ 
most essence of the political position of the lilieral bour¬ 
geoisie. In the first place, the bourgeoisie would prefer to 
come to terras with the autocracy rather than crush it; sec¬ 
ondly, the bourgeoisie in any case thrusts lh(‘ armed strug¬ 
gle upon the shouldens of the workers. 'Hiis is the real 
meaning of Mr. Struve's evasiveness. 'Fhat is why be hacks 
out of the que.stion of the necessity of an insurrection to¬ 
wards the question of the “social-psychological conditions'’ 
for it, of preliminary “propaganda.” Just as the bourgeois 
windbags in the Frankfurt Parliament of 1848 engaged in 
drawing up resolutions, declarations and decisions, in “mass 
propaganda” and in preparing the “social-psycihological 
conditions” at a time when it was a matter of repelling the 
armed force of the government, when the movement “led 
to the necesisity” for an armed struggle, when verbal persua¬ 
sion alone (which is a hundredfold necessary during the 
preparatory jicriod) became banal, bourgeois inactivity and 
cowardice—so also Mr. Struve evades the question of insur¬ 
rection, screening himself behind phrases. Mr. Struve vividly 
.shows us what many Social-Democrats .stubbornly fail to 
see, namely, that a revolutionary period differs from ordi¬ 
nary, everyday preparatory periods in history in that the 
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temper, excitement and convictions of the masses must and 
do reveal themselves in action. 

Vulgar revolutionism fails to see that the word is also 
a deed; this proposition is indisputable when applied to 
history generally, or to those periods of history when no 
open political mass actions take place, and when they can¬ 
not* be replaced or artificially evoked by putsches of any 
sort. Khvostist revolutionaries fail to understand that—-when 
a revolutionary period has started, when the old “super¬ 
structure” has cracked from top to bottom, when open po¬ 
litical action on the part of the classes and masses who are 
creating a new superstructure for themselves has become a 
fact, when civil war has begun^—then, to confine oneself to 
“words” ns of old, and fail to advance the direct slogan to 
pass to “deeds,” still to try avoid deeds by pleading the 
need for “psychological conditions” and “propaganda” in 
general, is apathy, lifelessnes.s, pedantry, or else betrayal 
of the revolution luid treachery to it. The Frankfurt wind¬ 
bags of tbe democratic bourgeoisie are a memorable histori¬ 
cal example of just such treachery, or of just such pedantic 
stupidity. 

Would you like an explanation of this ditference be¬ 
tween vulgar revolutionism and the khvostism of revolution¬ 
aries by an example taken from the history of the Social- 
Democratic movement ini Russia? We shall give you such 
an explanation. Call to mind the years 1901 and 1902, which 
are so recent but which already seem ancient history to 
us today. Demonstrations had begun. The protagonists of 
vulgar revolutionism raised a cry about “storming” {Rabo- 
cheye Dyelo), “bloodthirsty leaflets” were issued (of Berlin 
origin, if my memory does not fail me), attacks were 
made on the “literature writing” and armchair nature of the 
idea of conducting agilalion on a national scale through a 
newspaper (Nadezhdin). On the other hand, the khvostism 
of revolutionaries was revealed in preaching that “the eco¬ 
nomic struggle is the best means of political agitation.” Whal 
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was the attitude of the revolutionary Social-Democrats? 
They attacked both these trends. They condenined flash- 
in-the-pan methods and the cries about storming, for it was 
or should have been obvious to all lliat open mas.s action 
was a matter of the days to come. They condemned khvost- 
ism and bluntly issued the slogan even of a popular 
armed insurrection, not in the sense of a direct appeal 
(Mr. Struve would not discover any appeals to “riots” 
in our utterances of that period), but in the sense of 
a necessary deduction, in the sense of “propaganda” 
(about which Mr. Struve has bethought himself only now 
—our honourable Mr. Struve is always several years l)ehind 
the times), in the sense of preparing those very “social-psy¬ 
chological conditions” about which the representatives of 
the Ijewildered, huckstering bourgeoi.sie are now holding 
forth “sadly and inappropriately.” .4; that time propaganda 
and agitation, agitation and pro{>aganda, were really pushed 
to the fore by the objective state of affairs. At that time the 
work of publishing an all-Russian political new'spaper, the 
weekly issuance of which was regarded as an ideal, could 
be proposed (and was proposed! in What Is To Be 
Done?) as the touchstone of the work of preparing for an 
insurrection. At that time the slogans advocating mass agi¬ 
tation instead of direct armed action, preparation of the 
social-psychological conditions for insurrection instead of 
flash-in-the-pan methods, wen; the only correct slogans 
for the revolutionary Social-Democratic movement. At 
the present time the slogans have been superseded by 
events, the movement has gone beyond them, they have 
become castoffs, rags fit only to clothe the hypocrisy 
of the Osvobozhdeniye and the khvostism of the new 
Iskral 

Or perhaps I am mistaken? Perhaps the revolution has 
not 3 'et begun? Perhaps the time for open political action 
of classes has not j^et arrived? Perhaps there is still no 
civil war, and the criticism of weapons should not as yet 
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be the necessary and obligatory successor, heir, trustee and 
wielder of the weapon of eriticism? 

Look around, poke your head out of your study and 
look into the street for an answer. Has not the government 
itself started civil war by shooting down hosts of peaceful 
and unarmed citizens everywhere? Are not the armed Black 
Hundreds acting as “arguments” of the autocracy? Has not 
the bourgeoisie—even the liourgeoisie—recognized the need 
for a citizens’ militia? Does not Mr. Struve himself, the ide¬ 
ally moderate aud ]>unctilious Mr. Struve, say (alas, he says 
so only to evade the issue!) that “the open nature of revo¬ 
lutionary action” (that’s the sort of fellows we are today!) 
“is now one of the mosl important conditions for exerting 
an educational influence upon the masses of the people”? 

Those who have vyes to see can have no doubt as to how 
the question of armed instirrection must l)e presented by 
the parti.sans of revolution at the present time. Just take 
a look at the three Avays in which this question has been 
]iresented in the organs of the fi-ee press NVhich are at all 
capable of influencing the masses. 

The first presentation. The resolution of the Third Con¬ 
gress of the Biissian Social-Democralic Labour Party.* It is 


* Tho following is the leil in full: 

" Whereas 

“I. Ilie prolelariaf, being, by virtue of its very position, the most 
advanced and the only consistently revolutionary class, is for that 
very reason called upon to play the leading part in the general deni- 
oeralie revolutionary movement in Russia; 

“2, this movement has already brought about the necessity of an 
armed insurrection; 

“3. the proletariat will inevitably take a most energetic part in 
this insurrection, this participation determining the fate of the rev¬ 
olution in Rus.sia; 

“4, the proletariat can play the leading part in this revolution 
only if it is welded into a united and independent political force 
under the banner of the .Social-Democratic Labour Party, which is 
to guide its struggle not only ideologically but practically as well; 

“5. it is only by fulfilling this part that the proletariat can be 
assured of the most favourable conditions for the struggle for 
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publicly acknowledged and declared (hat the general dem¬ 
ocratic revolutionary movement has already led to the ne¬ 
cessity of an armed insurrection. The organization of the 
proletariat for an insurrection has heen placed on (he order 
of the day as one of the essential, principal and indispen¬ 
sable tasks of the Parly. Instructions arc issued to adopt the 
most energetic measures to arm the proletariat and to en¬ 
sure the possibility of directly leading the insurri'ction. 

The second presentation. An article in the Osvobozhdc- 
niye, containing a statement of principles, Jjy the “leader of 
the Russian constitutionalists’’ (as Mr. Struve was recently 
described by such an intluential organ of the European bour¬ 
geoisie as the Frankfurter Zeiiiing), or the leader of the 
Russian progressive bourgeoisie. lie does not share the opin¬ 
ion that an insurrection is inevitabk. Secret activity and 
riots are the specific methods of irrational revolutionism. 
Republicanism is a method of stunning. The question of 
armed insurrection is really a mere technical question, where¬ 
as “the fundamental and mosl necessary task” is to carry 
on mass propaganda and to prejiare the sociabpsychological 
conditions. 


Sociali.sm againsi Ihf pijopcriiod classes of a Itourgeois-deinocratic 
Russia; 

“the Third (longre.ss of llic R.S.D.L.P. recognizes that the task 
of organizing the prolclarial for direct slruggle again.st the aulocrac.y 
Ihrough armed in.snrrection i.s one of die most important and press¬ 
ing tasks of the Party in die present revoUilionary period. 

“The Congress llierefore resolves to instruct all the Party organ¬ 
izations; 

“a) to explain to the prolclarial by means of propaganda and 
agitalion not only the political importance, but also the practical 
organizational aspect of the impending armed insurrection; 

“b) in this propaganda and agitalion to explain the part played 
by mass political strikes, which may be of great importance at the 
beginning and in the very process of the insurreclion; 

“cl to adopt the most energetic measures to arm the proletariat 
and also to draw up a plan for the armed insurrection and for 
direct leadership of the latter, establishing for this purpose, to the 
extent that it is necessary, special groups of Parly functionaries.” 
(Author’s note to the 1907 edition.— Ed) 
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The third presentation. The resolution of the new Iskra- 
ist Conference. Our task is to prepare an insurrection. 
A planned insurrection is out of the question. Favourable con¬ 
ditions for an insurrection are created by the disorganization 
of the government, by our agitation, and by our organiza¬ 
tion. Only then “can technical military preparations ac¬ 
quire more or less serious significance.” 

And is that all? Yes, that is all. The new Iskra-i&t lead¬ 
ers of the proletariat still do not know whether insurrec¬ 
tion has become a necessity. It is still not clear to them 
whether the task of organizing the proletariat for direct 
battle has become an urgent one. It is not necessary to 
urge the adoption of the most energetic measures; it is far 
more important (in 1905, and not in 1902) to explain in 
general outlines xmuer what conditions these measures 
"may” acquire “more 'or less serious” significance.... 

Do you see now, comrades of the new Iskra, where your 
turn to Martynovism has led you? Do you realize that your 
political philosophy has proved to be a rehash of the Os- 
vobozhdenhje philosopiliy?—that (against your will and with¬ 
out your being aware of it) you are following at the tail 
of the monarchist bourgeoisie? Is it clear to you now that, 
white repeating what you have learned by rote and attain¬ 
ing perfection in sophistry, you have lost sight of the fact 
that—in the memorable words of Peter Struve’s memorable 
article—“the open nature of revolutionary action is now 
one of the most important conditions for exerting an educa¬ 
tional influence upon the masses of the people”? 

9. WHAT DOES BEING A PARTY OF EXTREME 

OPPOSITION IN TIME OF REVOLUTION MEAN? 

Let us return to the resolution on a provisional gov¬ 
ernment. We have shown that the tactics’ of the new Iskra- 
ists do not push the revolution forward—which they may 
have wanted to make possible by their resolution—^but back. 
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We have shown that dt is precisely these tactics that tie the 
hands of Social-Democracy in the struggle against the 
inconsistent hourgeoisie and do not safeguard it against 
being dissolved in bourgeois democracy. Naturally, the false 
premises of the resolution lead to the false conclusion that: 
“Tlierefore, Social-Democracy must not set itself the aim of 
seizing or sharing power in the provisional government, hut 
must remain the jiarty of extreme revolutionary opposition.” 
Consider the first half of this conclusion, which is part of 
a statement of aims. Do the new Iskra-isis declare the aim 
of Social-Democratic activity to be a decisive victory of the 
revolution over tsarism? They do. They are unable correctly 
to formulate the requisites for a decisive victory and stray 
into the Osvobozhdeniye formulation, but they do set them¬ 
selves the aforementioned aim. Further: do they connect a 
provisional government with insurrection? Yes, they do so 
plainly, by slating that a provisional government “will 
emerge from a victorious jiopular insurrection.” Finally, do 
they set themselves the aim of leading the insurrection? 
Yes, they do. Like Mr. Struve, they do not admit that 
an insurrection is an urgent necessity, but at the same 
time, unlike Mr. Struve, they say that “Social-Demooracy 
strives to subject it” (Uie insurrection) “to its influence and 
leadership and to use it in the interests of tlie working 
class.” 

How nicely this hangs together, does it not? We set our¬ 
selves the aim of subjecting the insurrection of bolli the 
proletarian and non-proletarian masses to our influence and 
our leadership, and of using it in our interests. Hence, we 
set ourselves the aim of leading, in the insurrection, both 
Ihe proletariat and the revolutionary bourgeoisie and petty 
Iwurgeoisie (“the non-proletarian groups”), i.e., of “sharing 
ihe leadership of the insurrection between the Social-Democ¬ 
racy and the revolutionary bourgeoisie. We set ourselves 
the aim of securing victory for the insurrection, which is 
to lead to the establishment of a provisional government 
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("which will emerge from a victorious popular insurrec¬ 
tion”). Therefore... therefore we must not set ourselves 
the aim of seizing power or of sharing it in a provisional 
revolutionary government!! 

Our friends camiot dovetail their arguments. They vac¬ 
illate between the standpoint of Mr. Struve, who is evading 
the issue of an insurrection, and the standpoint of revolu¬ 
tionary Social-Democracy, which calls upon us to undertake 
this urgent task. They vacillate between anarchism, which 
on principle condemns all participation in a provisional 
revolutionary government as treachery to the proletariat, 
and Marxism, which demands such participation on condi¬ 
tion that the Social-Democratic Party exercises the leading 
influence in the insurrection.* They have no independent po¬ 
sition whatever: neifiier that of Mr. Struve, who w'ants 
to come to terms with tsarism and is therefore compelled to 
resort to evasions and subterfuges on the question of insur¬ 
rection, nor that of the anardhists, who condemn all aclion 
“from above” and all participation in a bourgeois revolu¬ 
tion. The new Iskra-isis confuse a deal with tsarism with a 
victory over tsarism. They want to take part in a bourgeois 
levolution. They have gone somewhat beyond Martynov’s 
Two Dictatorships. They even consent to lead the insurrec¬ 
tion of the jieople—in order to renounce that leadership 
immediately after victory is won (or, pedhaps, immediately 
before the victory?), i.e., in order not to avcdl themselves of 
the fruits of victory but to turn all these fruits over entirely 
to the bourgeoisie. This is w'hat they call “using the insur¬ 
rection in the interests of the working class....” 

TSiere is no need to dwell on this muddle any longer. 
It will be more useful to examine how this muddle origi¬ 
nated in the formulation which reads: “to remain the party 
of extreme revolutionary opposition.” 

* See Proleiary, No. S, “On the Provisional Revolutionary 
Government,” article two. (V. 1. Lenin, Collected Works, 4th Russ, 
ed., Vol. VlII, pp. 440-47.— Ed.) 
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Tliis is one of the familiar propositions of international 
revolutionary Social-Democracy. It is a perfectly correct 
proposition. It has become a commonplace for all opponents 
of revisionism or opportunism in parliamentary countries. 

It has become generally accepted as the legitimate and nec¬ 
essary rebuir to “parliamentary cretinism,” MiHerandism, 
Bernsleinism^'' and the Italian reformism of the Tiirali 
brand. Our good new Iskra-isis have learned tliis excellent 
proposition by heart and are zealously applying \i... quite 
inappropriately. Categories of the parliamentary struggle are 
introduced into resolutions written for conditions in which 
no parliament exists. The concept “opposition,” which has 
become tlie reflection and the expression of a political situa¬ 
tion in which no one seriously speaks of an insurrection, is 
senselessly applied to a situation in which insurrection has 
heyun and in which all the supporti'rs of tile revolution are 
lliinking and talking about leadership in it. 'llhe desire to 
'‘stick to" old methods, i.e., action only “from below,” is 
expressed with pomp and clamour precisely at a time when 
the revolution has confronted us with the necessity, in the 
event of the insurrcclion being victorious, of acting from 
above. 

No, our new /.vArojists are decidedly out of luck! Even 
when they formulate a correct Social-Democratic proposition 
they don’t know how to apply it correctly. They failed to 
lake into consideration that in a period in which a revolution 
has begun, when there is no parliament, when there is 
civil war, when insurrectionary outbreaks occur, the con¬ 
cepts and terms of parliamentary struggle are changed and 
transformed into their opjKxsites. Tliey failed to take into 
consideration the fact that, under the circumstances re¬ 
ferred to, amendments are moved by means of street demon¬ 
strations, interpellations are introduce<l by meansi of offen¬ 
sive action by armed citizens, opposition to the government 
is effected by forcibly overthrowing the government. 

Like the well-known hero of our folklore, who repeated 
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good advice just when it was inappropriate, our admirers 
of Martynov repeat the lessons of peaceful parliamentarism 
just at a time when, as they themselves state, actual hostil¬ 
ities have commenced. There is nothing more ridiculous 
than this pompous emphasis of the slogani “extreme opposi¬ 
tion” in a resolution which begins by referring to a “decisive 
victory of the revolution” and to a “popular insurrection”! 
Try to visualize, gentlemen, what it means to be the “extreme 
opposition” in a period of insurrection. Does it mean expos¬ 
ing the government or deposing it? Does it mean voting 
against the government or defeating its armed forces in 
open battle? Does it mean refusing the government replen¬ 
ishments for its exchequer or the revolutionary seizure of 
this exchequer in order to use it for the requirements of the 
uprising, to arm the workers and peasants and to convoke 
a constituent assembly? Are you not beginning to under¬ 
stand, gentlemen, that the term “extreme opposition” ex¬ 
presses only negative actions—to expose, to vote against, to 
refuse? Why is this so? Because this term applies only to 
the parliamentary struggle and, moreover, to a period when 
no one makes “decisive victory” the immediate object of 
the struggle. Are you not beginning to understand that 
things undergo a cardinal change in this respect from the 
moment the politically oppressed people launch a deter¬ 
mined attack along the wihole front in desperate struggle 
for victory? 

The workers ask us: Is it necessary energetically to 
take up the urgent business of insurrection? What is to be 
done to make the incipient insurrection victorious? What 
use should be made of the victory? What program can and 
should then be applied? The new hkra-ists, who are making 
Marxism more profound, answer; We must remain the 
party of extreme revolutionary oppiosition.... Well, were 
we not right in calling these knights past masters in phi¬ 
listinism? 
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10. “REVOLUTIONARY COMMUNES” 

AND THE REVOLUTIONARY-DEMOCRATJC 
DICTATORSHIP OF THE PROLETARIAT 
AND THE PEASANTRY 

The Conference o-f the new /skra-ists did not keep to 
the anarchist position into w*hich the new Islcra liad talked 
itself (only “from below,” not “from below and from 
above”). The absurdity of admitting the possibility of an 
insurrection and not admitting the possibility of victory and, 
participation in a provisional revolutionary government was 
loo glaring. The resolution therefore introduced certaip 
reservations and restrictions into the solution of the question 
proposed by Martynov and Martov. Let us consider these 
reservations as stated in the following section of the reso^ 
lution; ‘ 

“These tactics” (“to remain the parly of extreme rev¬ 
olutionary apposition”) “do not, of course, in any way 
exclude the expediency of a partial and episodic seizure of 
power and the establishment of revolutionary communes in 
one or another city, in one or another district, exclusively 
for the purpose of. helping to spread the insurrection and 
of disrupting the gove,j’nment.” 

That being the case, it means that in principle they admit 
Ihe possibility of action not only from below, but also 
from above. It means that the proposition laid down in 
L. Martov’s w'ell-known article in the IsJcra (No. 93) is 
discarded, and that the tactics of Vperyod, i.e., not only 
“from below,” but also “from above,” are acknowledged as 
correct. 

Further, the seizure of power (even if partial, episodic, 
etc.) obviously presupposes the participation not only of 
Social-Democrats and not only of the proletariat. This fol¬ 
lows from the fact that it is not only the proletariat that 
is interested and takes an active part in a democratic revo¬ 
lution. This follows from the fact that the insurrection is 
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a “popular" one, as is staled! in the beginning of the reso¬ 
lution we are discussing, tliat “non-proletarian groups” (the 
words used in the Conference resolution on the uprising), 
i.e., the bourgeoisie, also take part in it. Hence, the principle 
that any participation of Socialists in a piovisional revolu¬ 
tionary government jointly with the petty bourgeoisie is 
treachery to the working class was thrown overboard by 
the Conference, which is what the Vpenjod sought to achieve. 
“Treachery” does not cease to be treachery because the 
action which constitutes it is partial, episodic, local, etc. 
Hence, the parallel drawn between the participation in a 
provisional revolutionary government and vulgar Jauresism 
was thrown overboard by the Conference, which is what 
the Vperyod sought to achieve. A government does not 
cease to be a goveriiment because its power does not ex¬ 
tend to many cities but is confined to a single city, does 
not extend to many districts but is confined to a single 
district; nor because of the name that is given to it. Thus, 
the formulation of the principles of this question which 
the new Iskra tried to give was discarded by the Con¬ 
ference. 

Let us see whether the restrictions imposed by the Con¬ 
ference on the formation of revolutionary governments and 
participation in them, which is now admitted in principle, 
are rea.sonable. What difference there is between the con¬ 
cept “episod'C” and the concept “provisional," we do not 
know. We are afraid that this “new” and foreign word is 
merely a screen for lack of clear thinking. It seems “more 
profound,” but actually it is only more Obscure and con¬ 
fused. What is the difference between the “expediency” of 
a partial “seizure of power” in a edty or district, and partic¬ 
ipation in a provisional revolutionary government of the 
entire state? Do not “cities” include a city like St. Peters¬ 
burg, where the events of January 9 took place? Do not 
districts include the Caucasus, which is bigger than many 
a .state? Will not the problems (which at one time vexed the 
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new Iskra) of what to do with the prisons, the police, public 
funds, etc., confront us the moment we “seize power” in a 
single city, let alone in a district? No one will deny, of 
course, that if we lack sufficient forces, if the insurrection 
is not wholly successful, or if the victory is indecisive, il 
is possible that provisional revolutionary governments will 
be set up in separate localities, in individual cities and the 
like. But what is the point of such an assimiption, gentle¬ 
men? Do not you yourselves speak in the beginning of the 
resolution about a “decisive victory of the revolution,” about 
a “victorious popular insurrection”?? Since when have the 
.Social-Democrats taken over the job of the anarchists: to 
divide the attention and the aims of the proletariat, to direct 
its attention to the “partiat” instead of the general, t!he single, 
the integral and complete? While pre^pposing the “seizure 
of power” in a city, you yourselves speak of “spreading the 
insurrection”—to another city, may we venture to think? 
to all cities, may we dare to hope? Your conclusions, gen¬ 
tlemen, are as unsound and haphazard, as contradictory 
and confused as your premises. The Third Congress of the 
R.S.D.L.P. gave an exhaustive and clear answer to the 
question of a provisional revolutionary government in gen- 
^ eral. And this answer* covers all cases of local provisional 
governments as well. The answer given by the Conference, 
liowever, by artificially and arbitrarily singling out a pcut 
of the question, merely evades (but unsuccessfully) the issue 
as a whole, and creates confusion. 

What does the term “revolutionary communes” mean? 
Does it differ from the term “provisional revolutionary 
government,” and, if so, in what respect? The Conference 
gentlemen themselves do not know. Confusion of revolu¬ 
tionary thought leads them, as very often happens, to 
revolutionary phrasemongering. Yes, the use of the words 
“revolutionary commune” in a resolution passed by repre¬ 
sentatives of Social-Democracy is revolutionary phrasemon¬ 
gering and nothing else. Marx more than once condemned 
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such phrasemongering, when “fascinating” terms of the 
bygone past were used to hide the tasks of the future. In 
such cases a fascinating term that has played its part in 
history becomes futile and pernicious trumpery, a child's 
rattle. We must give the workers and the whole people a 
clear and unambiguous explanation as to why we wmit a 
provisional revolutionary government to be set up, and 
i'xactly what changes we shall accomplish, if we exercise 
decisive influence on the government, on the very morrow 
of the victory of the popular insurrection which has already 
commenced. These are the questions that confront political 
leaders. 

Tlie Third Congress of the R.S.D.L.P. gave perfectly 
clear answers to these questions and drew up a complete 
program of these changes—^the minimum program of our 
Parly. The word “commune,” however, is not an answer 
at all; it only serves to confuse people by the distant echo 
of a sonorous phrase, or empty rhetoric. The more we 
cherish the memory of the Paris Commune of 1871, for 
instance, the less permissible is it to refer to it offhand, 
wilhoul analyzing ils mistakes and the special conditions 
altending it. To do so would be to follow the absurd example 
of the Blanquisls—whom Engels ridiculed—who (in 1874, 
in their “Manifesto”) paid homage to every act of the 
Commune." What reply will a “Confcrencer” give to a 
worker who asks him about this “revolutionary commune"’ 
that is mentioned in the resolution? He wdll only be able 
to tell him that this is the name, knovra in history, of a 
workers’ government that was unable to, and could not at 
that time, distinguish between the elements of a democratic 
i-evolution and those of a socialist revolution, that confused 
the tasks of fighting for a republic with the tasks of fight¬ 
ing for Socialism, that was unable to carry out the task of 
launching an energetic military offensive against Versailles, 
that made a mistake in not seizing the Bank of France, 
etc. In short, whether in your answer you refer to the Paris 
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Commune or to some other commune, your answer will be: 
it was a government such as ours should not he. A finp 
answer, indeed! Does it not testify to pedantic moralizing 
and impotence on the part of a revolutionary who says noth¬ 
ing about the practical program of Ihe Party and in¬ 
appropriately begins to give lessons in history in a reso¬ 
lution? Does this not reveal the very mistake which they 
unsuccessfully accuse us of having committed, i.e., of con¬ 
fusing a democratic revolution with a socialist revolution, 
between which none of the “communes” differentiated? 

The aim of a provisional government (so inappropri¬ 
ately termed “commune”) is declared to he “exclusively” to 
spread the Insurrection and to disrupt the government. 
Taken in its literal sen'se, the word “exclusively” eliminates 
all other aims; it is an echo of the .absurd theory of “only 
from below.” Such elimination of other aims is another 
instance of .shortsightedness and lack of reflection. A “rev¬ 
olutionary commune,” i.e., a revolutionary government, even 
if only in a single city, will inevitably have to admin¬ 
ister (even if provisionally, “partly, episodically”) all the 
affairs of .state, and it is the height of folly to hide one’s 
head under one’s Wing and refuse to see this. This govern¬ 
ment will have to enaCt an eight-hour working day, estab¬ 
lish workers’ inspection of factories, institute free universal 
education, introduce the election of judges, set up peasant 
committees, etc.; in a word, it will certainly have to carry 
out a number of reforms. To designate these reforms as 
“helping to spread the insurrection” would he playing with 
words and deliberately causing greater confusion in a mat¬ 
ter which requires absolute clarity. 


The concluding part of the new /sA-ra-ists’ resolution 
does not provide any new material for a criticism of the 
trends of principles of “Economism” which has revived in 
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our Party, but it illustrates what has been said above from 
a somewhat different angle. 

Here is that part: 

“Only in one event should Social-Democracy, on its own 
initiative, direct its efforts towards seizing power and hold¬ 
ing it as long as possible—^namely, in the event of the 
revolution spreading to the advanced countries of Western 
Europe, where conditions for the achievement of Socialism 
have already reached a certain” (?) “d^ree of maturity. 
In that event the limited historical scope of the Russian 
revolution can be considerably widened and the possibility 
of entering the path of socialist reforms will arise. 

“By framing its tactics in accordance with the view 
that, during the whole period of the revolution, the Social- 
Democratic Party will retain the position of extreme revo¬ 
lutionary opposition to all the governments that may succeed 
one another in the course of the revolution, Social-Democ¬ 
racy will best be able to prepare itself to utilize govern¬ 
mental power if it falls” (??) “into its hands.” 

THie basic idea here is the one that the Vperyod has 
repeatedly formulated, stating that w'e mu-st not be afraid 
(as is Martynov) of a complete victory for Social-Democ¬ 
racy in a democratic revolution, i.e., of a revolutionary- 
democratic dictatorship of the proletariat and the peasantry, 
for such a victory will enable us to rouse Europe, and the 
socialist proletariat of Europe, after throwing off the yoke 
of the bourgeoisie, will in its turn help us to accomplish 
the socialist revolution. But see how this idea is worsened 
in the new /sAra-Lsts’ rendering of it. We shall not dwell 
on details—on the absurd assumption that power could 
“fall” into the hands of a class-conscious party which 
considers seizure of power harmful tactics; on the fact that 
in Europe the conditions for Sociali.sm have reached not a 
certain degree of maturity, but are already mature; on the 
fact that our Party program does not speak of socialist 
changes at all, but only of a socialist revolution. Let us 
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lake the principal and basic difference between the idea 
presented by the Vpergod and that presented in the resohi- 
tion. The Vpergod set the revolutio'nary proletariat of Rus¬ 
sia an active aim: to win the battle for democracy and to 
use this victory for carrying the revolution into Europe. The 
resolution fails to grasp this connection between our “deci¬ 
sive victory” (not in the new Iskra sense) and the revolu¬ 
tion in Europe, and therefore it sipeaks not about the tasks 
of the proletariat, not about the prospects of its victory, 
but about one of the possibilities in general: “in the event 
of the revolution spreading....” The Vpergod pointedly 
and definitely indicated—and this was incorporated in the 
resolution of the Tliird Congress of the Russian Social- 
Democratic Labour Party—how “governmental power” can 
and must “be utilized” in the inferosts of the proletariat, 
bearing in mind what can be achieved immediately, at the 
f^ven stage of social development, and what must first be 
achieved as a democratic prerequisite of the struggle for 
Socialism. Here, also, the resolution hopelessly drags at the 
tail whrai it states: “will be able to prepare itself to utilize,” 
but fails to say how it will be able, how it will prepare 
itself, and to utiljze for what 7 We have no doubt, for in¬ 
stance, that the new Iglcra-ists may be “able to prepare them¬ 
selves to utilize” the leading position in the Party; but the 
point is that the way they have utilized, their preparation 
up till now, do not hold out much hope of possibility being 
transformed into reality,... 

The Vpergod quite definitely stated wherein lies the real 
“possibility of holding power”—namely, in the revolutionary- 
democratic dictatorship of the proletariat and the peas¬ 
antry, in their joint mass strength, which is capaible of 
outweighing all the forces of counterrevolution, in the 
inevitable concurrence of their interests in democratic 
changes. Here, too, the resolution of the Conference gives 
us nothing positive, it merely evades the question. Surely, 
the po.ssibility of holding power in Russia must lie deter- 
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mined by the composition of the social forces in Russia 
itself, by the circumstances of the democratic revolution 
which Ls now taking place, in our country. A victory of the 
proletariat in Europe (it is still somewhat of a far cry 
lietween carrying the revolution into Europe and the victo¬ 
ry of the proletariat) wilt give rise io a desperate counter¬ 
revolutionary struggle on the part of the Russian bourgeoi¬ 
sie—yet the resolution of the new hkra-isis does not say a 
word about this counterrevolutionary force, the importance 
of w'hich has been appraised in the resolution of the Third 
Congress of the R.S.D.L.P. If in our fight for a reoublic 
and democracy we could not rely upon the peasantry as 
well as on the proletariat, the prospect of our “holding 
pow'cr” would be hopeless. But if it is not hopeless, if a 
“decisive victory of the revolution over tsarism” opens up 
such a possiWlity, then we must point to it, we must ac¬ 
tively call for its transformation into reality and issue prac¬ 
tical slogans not only for the contingency of the revolution 
being carried into Europe, but also for the purpose of car¬ 
rying it there. The reference made by the khuostist Social- 
Democrats to the “limited historical scope of the Russ'an 
revolution” merely serves to cover up their limited under- 
■standing of the aims of this democraMc revolution and of 
the leading role of the proletariat in this revolution! 

One of the objections raised to the .slogan of “the 
revolutionary-democratic dictatorship of the proletariat and 
the peasantry” is that dictatorship presupposes a “single 
will” (Iskrn, No. 9.5), and that there can 1 h^ no single will 
of the proletariat and the petty bourgeoisie. This objection is 
unsound, for it is Imsed on an abstract, “metaphysical” 
interpretation of the term “single will.” Tliere c,an be a 
single will in one respect and not a single will in another. 
The absence of unity on questions of Socialism and in the 
struggle for Socialism does not preclude singleness of will 
on questions of democracy and in tihe struggle for a republic. 
To forget this would be tantamount to forgetting the logical 
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and historical difference between a democratic and a so¬ 
cialist revolution. To forget this would be tantamount to 
forgetting the character of the democratic revoldtion as a 
revolution of the whole people: if it is “of the whole peo¬ 
ple” it means that there is “singleness of will” precisely in 
so far as this revolution satisfies the common needs and 
requirements of tlie whole people. Beyond the bounds of 
democracy there can be no question of the proletariat and 
the peasant bourgeoisie having a single will. Class struggle 
between them is inevitable; but it is in a democratic republic 
that this struggle will be the most thoroughgoing arid 
widespread struggle of the people for Socialism. Like every¬ 
thing else in the world, the revolutionary-democratic dicta¬ 
torship of the proletariat and the peasantry has a past and 
a future. Its past is autocracy, serfciom, monarchy and 
privilege. In the struggle against tfiis past, in the struggle 
against counterrevolution, a “single will” of the proletariat 
and the peasantry is possible, for here there is unity of 
interests. 

Its future is the struggle against private property, the 
struggle of the wage worker against the employer, the 
struggle for Socialism. Here singleness of will is impos¬ 
sible.* Here our path lies not from autocracy to a republic 
1iut from a petty-bourgeois democratic republic to Socialism. 

Of course, in actual historical circumstances, the ele¬ 
ments of the past liecome interwoven with those of the 
future, the two paths cross. Wage labour, with its struggle 
against private property, exists under the autocracy as well: 
it is generated even under serfdom. But this does not in the 
least prevent us from drawing a logical and historical divid¬ 
ing line between the major stages of development. We all 
draw a distinction between bourgeois revolution and so- 

* The development of capitalism, which is more widespread and 
rapid where there is freedom, will inevitably put a speedy end to 
singleness of will; the sooner counicrrevolnlion and reaclion are 
crushed, the sooner will the singleness of will come to an end. 
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cialist revolution, we all absolutely insist on the necessity 
of drawing a most strict line between them; but can it be 
denied that individual, particular elements of the two revo¬ 
lutions become interwoven in history? Have there not been 
a numljer of socialist movements and attempts at estab¬ 
lishing Socialism in the period of democratic revolutions in 
Europe? And will not the future socialist revolution in 
Europe still have to do a very great deal that has been left 
undone in the field of democracy? 

A Social-Democrat must never for a moment forget that 
the proletariat will inevitably have to wage the class struggle 
for Socialism even against the most democratic and repub¬ 
lican bourgeoisie and petty bourgeoisie. This is beyond 
doubt. Hence the absolute necessity of a separate, independ¬ 
ent, strictly class party of Social-Democracy. Hence the 
temporary nature of our tactics of “striking jointly” with 
the bourgeoisie and the duty of keeping a strict watch “over 
our ally, as over an enemy, ’ etc. All this is also beyond the 
slightest doubt. But it would be ridiculous and reactionary 
to deduce from this that we mu.st forget, ignore or neglect 
these tasks which, although transient and temporary, are 
vital at the present time. The fight against the autocracy is 
a temporary and transient task of ^ the Socialists, but to 
ignore or neglect this task in any way would be tantamount 
to betraying Socialism and rendering a service to reaction. 
The revolutionary-democratic dictatorship of the proletariat 
and the peasantry is unquestionably only a transient, tem¬ 
porary aim of the .Socialists, but to ignore this aim in the 
period of a democratic revolution would be downright 
reactionary. 

Concrete political aims must be set in concrete circum¬ 
stances. All things are relative, all things flow and all things 
change. The program of the German Social-Democratic 
Party does not contain the demand for a republic. The 
situation in Germany is such that this question can m prac¬ 
tice hardly be .separated from the question of Socialism 
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(although even as regards Germany, Engels, in his com¬ 
ments on the draft of the Erfurt Program in 1891, warned 
against belittling the importance of a republic'and of tlie 
struggle for a republic!). In the Russian Social-Democratic 
Party the question of eliminating the demand for a republic 
from its program and agitation has never even arisen, for 
in our country there can be no talk of an indissoluble 
connection between the question of a republic and the 
question of .Socialism. It was quite natural for a German 
Social-Democrat of 1898 not to put the special question of 
a republic in the forefront, and this evokes neither surprise 
nor condemnation. But a German Social-Democrat who 
in 1848 would have left the question of a republic in the 
shade would have been a downright traitor to the revolu¬ 
tion. Tliere is no such thing as abstsact truth. Truth is 
always concrete. * 

The time will come when the struggle against the Rus¬ 
sian. autocracy will end and the period of democratic rev¬ 
olution will be over in Russia; then it will be ridiculous 
to talk about “singleness of will” of the proletariat and the 
peasantry, about a democratic dictatorship, etc. When that 
lime comes we shall attend directly to the question of the 
socialist dictatorship pf the proletariat and deal with it at 
greater length. But at present the party of the advanced 
class cannot but strive most energetically for a decisive 
victory of the democratic revolution over tsarism. And a 
decisive victory means nothing else than the revolutionary- 
democratic dictatorship of the prolelariat and the peas¬ 
antry. 

NOTE 

1) W^e would remind the reader that in the polemics 
between the Iskra and the Vperyod, the former referred 
among other things to Engels’ letter to Turati, in which 
Engels warned the (future) leader of the Italian* reformists 
not to confuse the democratic with the socialist revolution, 
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'Fhe impending revolution in Italy—wrote Engels about the 
political situation in Italy in 1894—^willbea petty-bourgeois, 
democratic and not a socialist revolution. The Islcra re¬ 
proached the Vpenjod with having departed from the prin¬ 
ciple laid down by Engels. This reproach was unjustified, 
because the Vpenjod (No. 14)* fully acknowledged, on the 
whole, the correctness of Marx’s theory of the difference 
between the three main forces in the revolutions of the 
nineteenth century. According to this theory, the following 
forces take a stand against the old order, against the autoc¬ 
racy, feudalism, serfdom: 1) the liberal big bourgeoish'. 
2) the radical petty bourgeoisie, 3) the proletariat. The first 
fights for nothing more than a constitutional monarchy; 
the second, for a democratic republic; the third, fora social¬ 
ist revolution. To confuse the jietty-bonrgeois struggle for 
a complete democratic revolution with the proletarian 
struggle for a socialist revolution spells political bankruptcy 
for a Socia'li.st. Marx’s warning to this effect is quite justified, 
lint it is precisely for this very reason that the slogan “rev¬ 
olutionary communes” is erroneous, because the very 
mistake committed by the communes that have existed in 
history is that they confused the democratic revolution with 
the .socialist revolution. On the other hand, our slogan —a 
revolutionary democratic dictatorship of the proletariat and 
the peasantry—fully .safeguards us against this mistake. While 
recognizing the incontestably bourgeois nature of the revo¬ 
lution, which is incapable of directly overstepping the 
bounds of a mere democratic revolution, our slogan pushes 
forward this particular revolutioni and strives to mould it 
into forms most advantageous to the proletariat; conse¬ 
quently, it strives to make the very most of the democratic 
revolution in order to attain the greatest success in the 
further struggle of the proletariat for Socialism. 

* .Siv Lonin, Collected Works, 4lh Russ, ed., Vol. VIII, 
pp. 247-63.—£d. 
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11. A CURSORY COMPARISON 
BETWEEN SEVERAL OF THE RESOLUTIONS 

OF THE THIRD CONGRESS OF THE R.S.D.L.P. 

AND THOSE OF THE “CONFERENCE” 

The question of the provisional revolutionary govern¬ 
ment is the pivot of tlie tactical questions of the Social- 
Democratic movement at the present time. It is neither pos¬ 
sible nor necessary to dwell in as great detail on the other 
resolutions of the Conference. We shall confine ourselv^ 
merely to indicat^g briefly a few points whidi confirm the 
difference in principle, analyzed above, between the tacti¬ 
cal trends of the resolutions of the Third Congress of the 
R.S.D.L.P. and those of the Conference resolutions. 

Take the question of the attitude towards the tactics of 
the government on the eve of the* revolution. Once again 
you will find a comprehensive answer to this question in 
one of the resolutions of the Tliird Congress of lihe 
R.S.D.L.P. This resolution takes into consideration all the 
multifarious conditions and tasks of the particular moment: 
the exposure of the hypocrisy of the government’s conces¬ 
sions, the utilization of “travesties of popular representa¬ 
tion,” the achievement by revolutionary means of the urgent 
Semands of the working class (the principal one being the 
eight-hour working day), and, finally, resistance to the 
Black Hundreds. In the Conference resolutions this question 
is scattered over several sections: “resistance to the dark 
forces of reaction” is mentioned only in the preamble of 
the resolution on the attitude to other parties. Participation 
in elections to representative bodies is' considered separately 
from the question of “compromises” between tsarism and 
the bourgeoisie. Instead of calling for the achievement of 
an eight-hour working day by revolutionary means, a spe¬ 
cial resolution, with the high-soimding title “On the Eco¬ 
nomic Struggle,” merely repeats (after high-flown and very 
stupid phrases about “the central place occupied by the 
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labour question in the public liile of Russia”) the old slogan 
of agitation for “the legislative institution of an eight-hour 
working day.” The inadequacy and the belatedness of this 
slogan at the present time are too obvious to require proof. 

The question of open political action. The Third Con¬ 
gress takes into consideration the impending radical change 
in our activity. Secret activity and the development of the 
secret apparatus must on no account be abandoned: this 
would be playing into the hands of the police and be of 
the utmost advantage to the government. But at the same 
time we cannot start too soon thinking about open action 
as well. Expedient forms of such action and, consequently, 
special apparatus—less secret—must be prepared immedi¬ 
ately for this purpose. The legal and semilegal societies must 
he made use of witn a view to transforming them, as far 
as possible, into bases of the future open Social-Democratic 
Labour Party in Russia. 

Here too the Conference divides up the question, and 
fails to issue any integral slogans. There bobs up as a 
separate ix)int the ridiculous instruction to the Organization 
Commission to see to the “placing” of its legally functioning 
publicists. There is the wholly absurd decision “to subor¬ 
dinate to its influence the democratic newspapers that set 
themselves the aim of rendering assistance to the working- 
class movement.” This is the professed aim of all our legal 
liberal newspapers, nearly all of which are of the Osvo- 
bozhdeniye trend. Why should not the editors of the Iskra 
make a start themselves in carrying out their advice and 
give us an example of how to subject the Osvobozhdeniye 
to Social-Democratic influence?... Instead of the slogan of 
utilizing the legally existing unions for the purpose of estab¬ 
lishing bases for the Party, we are given, first, particular 
advice about the “trade” unions only (that all Party mem¬ 
bers must join them) and, secondly, advice to guide “the 
revolutionary organizations of the workers”=“organizations 
not officially constituted”=“revolutionary workers’ clubs.” 
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How' these “clubs” come to be classed as unofficially con¬ 
stituted organizations, what these “clubs” really lyre—good¬ 
ness only knows. Instead of definite and clear instructions 
from a supreme Party body, we have some joltings of 
ideas and the rougii drafts of publioisls. We get no complete 
picture of the beginning of the Party’s transition to an 
entirely new basis in all its work. 

The “peasant question” was presented by the Parly 
('.ongress and by the Conference in entirely different ways. 
The Congress drew up a resolution on the “altitude to the 
peasant movement,” the Conference on “work among the 
peasants.” In the one case prime importance is attached to 
the task of guiding the widespread revolutionary-democratic 
movement in the general national interests of the fight 
against tsarism. In the other instaijce,^ the question is re¬ 
duced to mere “work’’ among a particular section of socie¬ 
ty. In the one case, a central practical slogan for our agita¬ 
tion is advanced, calling for the immediate organization of 
revolutionary peasant committees in order to carry out all 
the democratic changes. In the other, a “demand for the 
organization of committees” is to be presented to a con¬ 
stituent assembly. Why must we wait for this constituent 
assembly? Will it really be constituent? Will it be stable 
without the preliminary and simultaneous establishment of 
revolutionary peasant committees? All these questions are 
ignored by the Conference. All its decisions reflect the 
general idea which we have traced—namely, that in the 
bourgeois revolution we must do only our .special work, 
without setting ourselves the aim of leading the entire dem¬ 
ocratic movement and of doing this independently. .lust 
as the Economists constantly harped on the idea that the 
Social-Democrats should concern themselvea with the eco¬ 
nomic struggle, leaving it to the liberals to take care of the 
political struggle, so the new Iskra-ists keep harping in all 
therr discussions on the idea that we should creep into a 
modest corner out of the w’ay of the bourgeois revolution. 
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leaving it to the hourgeoisie to do the active work of car¬ 
rying out the revolution. 

Finally, we cannot but note also the resolution on the 
attitude toward other parties. Tlie resolution of the Third 
Congress of the R^S.D.L.P. speaks of exposing all the limi¬ 
tations and inadequacies of the bourgeois movement for 
emancipation, without entertaining the naive idea of enumer¬ 
ating every possible instance of such limitation from con¬ 
gress to congress or of drawing a line of distinction between 
bad bourgeois and good bourgeois. The Conference, repeat¬ 
ing the mistake made by Starover, persistently searched for 
sucih a line, developed the famous “litmus paper” theory. 
Starover started from a very good idea: to pul the strictest 
possible terms to the bourgeoisie. Only he forgot that any 
attempt to separate ir. advance the bourgeois democrats who 
are worthy of approval, agreements, etc., from those who 
are miworthy leads to a “formula” which is immediately 
thrown overboard by the development of events and which 
introduces confusion into the proletarian class conscious¬ 
ness. Tlie emphasis is .shifted from real unity in the struggle 
to declarations, promises, .slogans. Starover was of the opin¬ 
ion that “universal and equal suffrage, direct elections and 
secret ballot” was such a radical slogan. But before two 
years elapsed the “litmus paper” proved its worthlessness, 
the slogan of universal suffrage was taken over by the 
Osvobozhdentsi, who not only came no closer to Social- 
Democracy as a result of this, hut, on the contrary, tried 
by means of this very slogan to mislead the workers and 
divert them from Socialism. 

Now the new Iskra-ists are setting “terms” that are even 
“stricter,” they are “demanding” from the enemies of tsar¬ 
ism “energetic and imequivocali” (1?) “support of every deter¬ 
mined action of the organized proletariat,” etc., up to and 
including “active participation in the self-armament of the 
people.” The line has been drawn much further—^but none¬ 
theless this line is again already obsolete, it revealed its 
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wortlilessness at once. Why, lor instance, is there no slogan 
of a republic? How is it that the Social-iDemocrats—in the 
interest of “relentless revolutionary war against all the 
foundations of the system of social estates and the monai- 
chy”—“demand” from the bourgeois democrats anything 
you like except a fight for a republic? 

That this question is not mere capliousness, that the 
mistake of the new Iskra-isis is of most vital political sig¬ 
nificance is proved by the “Russian Liberation League” (see 
Proletary, No. 4).''= These “enemies of tsarism” will fully 
meet all the “requirements” of the new hkra-'isis. And yet 
we have shown that the spirit of Osvobozbdeniy’e reigns in 
the program (or lack of program) of this “Russian Libera¬ 
tion League” and that the Osvobozbdentsi can easily take 
it in tow. The Conference, hoAvever, deqlares in the conclud¬ 
ing section of the resolution that “Social-Democracy will 
continue to oppose the hypocritical friends of the people, 
all those political parties w'hich, though they display a 
liberal and democratic banner, refuse to render genuine 
support to the revolutionary struggle of the proletariat.” The 
“Russian Liberation League” not only does not refuse this 
support but offers it most insistently. Is that a guarantee 
that the leaders of this ^League are not “hypocritical friends 
of the people,” even though they are Osvohozbdentsii 

You see: by inventing “terms” in advance and presenting 
“demands” which are ludicrous by reason of their grim 
impotence, the new Iskra-i&is immediately put themselves 


* Proletary, No. 4, which appeared on June 4, 1905, contained a 
lengthy article entitled “A New Revolutionary Labour League” (see 
Lenin, Collected Works, 4th Russ, ed., Vol. VIII, pp. 465-7(5.— Ed.). 
The article gives the contents O'! the appeals issued by this league which 
assumed the name of "Russian Liberation League” and which set 
itself the aim of convening a constituent assembly with the aid of an 
armed insurrection. Further, the article defines the attitude of the 
•Social-Democrats to such non-Parly leagues. How far this league 
really existed, and what its fate was in the revolution is absolutely 
unknown to us. (Author’s note to the 1907 edition.— Ed.) 

7—1609 
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in a ridiculous position. Their’ terms and demands immedi¬ 
ately prove inadequate when it comes to gauging living reali¬ 
ties. Their chase after formulae is hopeless, for no formula 
can embrace all the various manifestations of hypocrisy, 
inconsistency and limitations of the bourgeois democrats. It 
is not a matter of “litmus paper,” of forms, or written and 
printed demands, nor is it a matter of drawing, in advance, 
a line of d stinction between hypocritical and sincere “friends 
of the people”; it is a matter of real unity in the struggle, 
of unabating criticism })y Social-Democrats of every “uncer¬ 
tain” step taken by bourgeois democracy. What is needed 
for a “genuine consolidation of all the social forces interested 
in democratic change" is not the “points” over which the 
(Conference laboured so assiduously and so vainly, l)ut the 
aljility to put forwa.-d genuinely revolutionary slogans. For 
this slogans arc needed thal will raise the revolutionarv and 
republican bourgeoisie to the level of the j)rolelarial and not 
reduce the aims of Ihe proletariat to llie level of the 
monarchist bourgeoisie. For this tlie most energelic partici¬ 
pation in the insurrection and not .sophist evasions of the 
urgent task of armed insurrection is needed. 


12. WILL THE SWEEP (3F THE DEMOCIUTIC 
REVOLUTION BE DIMINISHED IF THE BOURGEOISIE 
RECOILS FROM IT? 

The for<>going lines were already wiitton when we re¬ 
ceived a co|)y of the resolutions adopted by the Caucasian 
Conferenci’ of ihe new /.sAro isIs, published by the Iskrn. 
Belter material than this pour la bonne bouche (for de.ssert) 
we coidd not even have invented. 

The editors of the Iskra quite justly remark: “On the 
fundamental question of tactics, the Caucasian Conference 
also arrived at a decision analogous" (in truth!) “to the 
one adopted bv the .All-Russian Conference’' (i.e., of the 
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new Iskra isis). “The question of the attitude of Social- 
Democracy tow'ards a provisional revolutionary government 
lias hcen settled hy Hu* Caucasian comrades in the spirit of 
mosl outspoken opposition to tiu* new method advocated liy 
I lie Vperyod grou|) and Jiy titu* delegates of tlie so-called Con¬ 
gress who joined it." "It must lx* admitted tliat tlie formu¬ 
lation of tlie tactics of tlie proletarian party in a tiourgeois 
revolution as given hy tlie Conference is very apt.'' 

Wtiat is true is true. No one could have given a more 
"apt” formulalion of the fundamental error of tlie new. 
/sAra-ists. \\’e sliall quote tliis formulation in full, indicating 
in parentheses tirsl the hlossoms and Itien tlie fruit present¬ 
ee t at the end. 

Here is the re.solution of the (iaueasian Conference of 
new /s7»ra-ists on a provisional revolutionary government: 

“Whereas we consider it to be our task to lake advan¬ 
tage of tlie revolutionary situation to render more ])rofound" 
(of course! They .should liave added: “a la Martynov!'’) "the 
Social-Democratic consciousness of the proletariat’’ (only lo 
render the consciousness more profound, and not to Avin a 
republic? What a “profound'’ conception of revolution!) 
"and in order to .secure for the Party fullest freedom to 
criticize the nascent hourgeois-state system’’ (it is not our 
hiisine.ss to secure a I'epuhlic! Our business is only lo secure 
frecdoiii of criticism. Anarchist ideas give lise to anarchist 
language: “bourgeois-stale’’ .sy.slom!), “the Conference de¬ 
clares against the formation of a Social-Democratic provi¬ 
sional government and joining such a government’’ (recall 
the resolution pas.sed by the Bakunists ten months before 
the Spanish revolution and referred to by Engels: see the 
Proletary, No. 3), “and considers it to be the most expedient 
course to exercise pressure from without’’ (fiom below and 
not from above) “ujion the bourgeois provisional govern¬ 
ment in order to secure a fea.sible measure’’ (?!) “of demo¬ 
cratization of the state system. The Conference believes that 
the formation oi' a provisional government by Social-Demo- 
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crats, or their joining such a government, would lead, on 
the one hand, to the masses of the proletariat becoming 
disappointed in the Social-Democratic Party and abandoning 
it because the Socdal-Democrats, in spite of the fact that 
they had seized power, would not be able to satisfy the 
pressing needs of the working class, including the establisih- 
ment of Socialism” (a republic is not a press'ing need I The 
authors, in their innocence, do not notice that they are 
speaking a purely anarchist language, as if they were repu¬ 
diating participation in bourgeois revolutions!), “and, on the 
other hand, iw/■ f / cause the bourgeois classes 
I o recoil from the revolution and thus di- 
in inis h its sw e e p.” 

That is where the trouble lies. That is where anarchist 
ideas become interweven (as is constantly the case among 
tile West-European Bernsteinians also) with the purest op¬ 
portunism. Just think of it: not to join a provisional govern¬ 
ment because this will cause the bourgeoisie to recoil from 
the revolution and thus diminish the sweep of the revolution! 
Here, indeed, we have the new Iskra philosophy in its com- 
I)lete, pure and consistent form: the revolution is a bourgeois 
revolution, therefore we must bow down to bourgeois philis¬ 
tinism and make way for it. If we are guided, even in part, 
even for a moment, by the consideration that our participation 
may cause the bourgeoisie to recoil, we tliereby simply yield 
leadership in the revolution entirely to the bourgeois classes. 
We thereby place the proletariat entirely under the tutelage 
of the bourgeoisie (while retaining complete “freedom of 
criticism”!!), compelling the proletariat to be meek and mild 
-SO as not to cause the bourgeoisie to recoil. We emasculate 
the most vital needs of the proletariat, namely, its political 
needs—which the Economists and their epigones have never 
properly understood—^so as not to cause the bourgeoisie to re¬ 
coil. We completely abandon the field of revolutionary 
struggle for the achievement of democracy to the extent re¬ 
quired by the proletarial for the field of bargaining with 
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the bourgeoisie, betraying our principles, betraying the rc\ o- 
lution to purdhose the bourgeoisie’s voluntary conserrt (“that 
it might not recoil’’). 

In two brief lines, the Caucasian new /s/rra-ists managed 
to express the quintessence of the tactics of betrayal of the 
revolution and of converting the iprolelariat into a wretched 
appendage of the bourgeois classes. TJie tendency, which 
we traced above to the mistakes of the new Iskra-isis, now 
stands out before us as a clear and definite principle, viz., 
to drag at the tail of the monardhdst bourgeoisie. Since the 
establishment of a republic would cause (and is already 
causing: Mr. Struve, for example.) the bourgeoisie to recoil, 
therefore, down with the fight for a republic. Since every 
resolute and consistent democratic demand of the proletariat 
always and everywhere in the world oiiuiscs the bourgeoisie 
to recoil, therefore, hide in your lairs, comrades and fellosv 
w'orkers, act only from without, do not dream of using the 
instruments and weapons of the “lx>urgeois-state’’ system in 
the interests of tbe revolution, and reserve for yourselves 
“freedom to criticize”! 

Here the fundamental fallacy of their very conception of 
the term “bourgeois revolution” has come to the surface. 
The Martynov or new Iskra “conception” of this term' leads 
straight to a betrayal of the cause of the proletariat to the 
bourgeoisie. 

Those who have forgotten the old Economism, tho:^ who 
do not study it or remember it, will find it difficult to under¬ 
stand the present echo of Economism. Recall the Bernslcin- 
ian Credo.'^ From “purely proletarian” views and programs, 
people arrived at the conclusion: we, the Social-Democrats, 
must concern ourselves with economics, with the real cau.se 
of labour, with freedom to criticize all political chicanery, 
with rendering Social-Democratic work really more profound. 
Politics are for the liberals. God save us from dropping into 
“revolutionism”: that will cause the bourgeoisie to recoil. 
Those who read the whole Credo over again or the Supple- 
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inent to No.':) ot the Rahoclmija Mipsl (Soplermber 1899), will 
he able lo follow Ibis entire line of reasoning. 

Today we have llie same Ihing, only on a large scale, 
applied io an appraisal of tbo whole of Ihe “great" Russian 
revolnlion—alas, already vulgarized and reduced lo a trav- 
esly in advance by Ihe Iheorelicians O'f orlbodox philis¬ 
tinism! We, the Social-Democrats, must concern ourselves 
with freedom of criticism, with rendering class consciou.sness 
more profound, with action from without. They, the bour¬ 
geois classes, must have freedom to act, a free field for 
revolutionary (read: liberal) leadershi]), freedom to put 
through “reforms" from above. 

These vulgarizers of Marxism have never pondered over 
what Marx said about the need of subslituting the criticism 
of weapons for the' weapon of criticism. Taking the name 
of Marx in vain, they, in actual fact, draw up resolutions on 
tactics wholly in Ihe .spirit of Ihe Frankfurt bourgeois wind- 
bags, who freely criticized absolulism and rendered demo¬ 
cratic consciousness more profound, but failed to understand 
that the time of revolution is Ihe time of action, of action 
both from above and from below. Having converted Marx¬ 
ism into pedantry, they have made the ideology of the ad¬ 
vanced, most determined and energetic revolutionary class 
the ideology of its mo.st undeveloped strata, whidi shrink 
from the difficult revolutionary-democratic tasks and leave 
it to Messrs, the Struves to take care of these democratic 
tasks. 

If the bourgeois classes recoil from the revolution 
l>ecause the Social-Democrals join th(‘ revolutionary govern¬ 
ment, they will thereby "diminish the sweep" of the revo¬ 
lution. 

Listen lo this, Russian workers: The sweep of the revo¬ 
lution will be mightier if it is carried out by Messrs, the 
Struves, who are not frightened away by the Social-Demo¬ 
crats and who want, not victory over tsarism, but to come 
lo terms with it. The sweep of the revolution will be mightier 
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if, of llie two possible outcomes whicli we liave outlineil 
above, the first eventuates, i.e., if the inonarclnst bourf;eoisic 
comes to terms with the autocracy concerning a “constitu¬ 
tion" a la Siliipov! 

Social-Democrats wlio write such (tiseracefnl things in 
n'sohitions iutendeit for the guidance of tlic w’hole Party, 
or who approve of sucli "a])!" resolutions, are so blindefl 
by tlic'r pedantry, which has utterly eroded the living spirit 
out of Marxism, tliat they do not sec how' these resolutions 
coineil all their otlier line words into mere phrasemonger¬ 
ing. Tabe any of their articles in the Iskra, or lake even the 
notorious pamplilet written l)y onr celebrated .Martynov 
you will read there alxiid a l/o/iiilar insurrection, about car¬ 
rying the revolution to cowplclion, about striving to rely 
upon the common jieopic in the tiglil agtiinsl the incon.sistent 
bourgeo'sie. Rut then all these exci'llent things become 
miserable phrasemongeiing immediately you accept or ap¬ 
prove of the idea llial ‘ the sweep of the revolution" will be 
“diminished" as a consequence of the alienation of the 
bourgeoisie. One of two things, gentlemen: either W’e, togeth¬ 
er Avith the people, must strive to carry out the revolution 
and win a compleh' victory over tsarism in spite of the in¬ 
consistent, self-s€ekipg*and cowardly bourgeoisie, or we do 
not accept this “in spite of," we fear lest the bourgeoisie 
“recoil" from the revolution, in which case we betray the 
proletariat and the people to the bourgeoisie—to the in¬ 
consistent, self-seeking and cowardly bourgeoisie. 

Don't try to misinterpret w'hat 1 tiave said. Don't start 
how'ling that you arc being accused of deliberate treachery. 
No, you have always been crawling and have at last crawled 
into the mire as unconsciously as the liconomists of old, 
drawn inexorably and irrevocably down the inclined plane 
of making Marxism “more profound” to antirevolulionary, 
soulless and lifeless “philosophizing." 

Have you ever considered, gentlemen, what real social 
forces determine “the sw'cep of the revolution”? Let us leave 
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a<iide the forces of foreign politics, of international combi¬ 
nations, which have turned out very favourably for us at 
the present time, but which we all leave out of our discus¬ 
sion, and rightly so, inasmuch as we are concerned with the 
question of the internal forces of Russia. Look at these in¬ 
ternal social forces, .\ligned against the revolution are the 
autocracy, the imperial court, the police, the bureaucracy, 
the army and the handful of high nobility. The deeper the 
indignation of the people grows, tJie less reliable become 
the troops, and (he more the bureaucracy wavers. Moreover, 
the bourgeoisie, on the whole, is now in favour of the rev¬ 
olution, is zealously making speeches about liberty, holding 
forth more and more frequently in the name of the people, 
and even in the name of the revolution.* But we Marxists 
all know from theor5^ and from daily and hourly observation 
of our lil)erals, Zeni.stvo-ists and Osvobozhdenlsi that the 
bourgeoisie is inconsistent, self-seeking and cowardly in its 
support of the revolution. The bourgeoisie, in the mass, will 
inevitably turn towards counterrevolution, towards the autoc¬ 
racy, against the revolution and against the people, im¬ 
mediately its narrow, selfish interests are met, immediately 
it “recoils” from consistent democracy * (and it is already 
recoiling from ill). There remains the “people,” that is,the 
proletariat and the peasantry: the proletariat alone can be 
relied on to march to the end, for it is going far beyond the 
democratic revolution. That is why the proletariat fights in 
the front ranks for a republic and contemptuously rejects 
silly and unw'orthy advice to take care not to frighten away 
the bourgeoisie. The peasantry includes a great number of 
.semiproletarian as well as petty-bourgeois elements. This 
causes it also to be unstable and compels the proletariat to 
unite in a strictly class party. But the instability of the peas- 


* Of interest in this connection is Mr. Struve’s open letter to 
Jaurfes, recently published by the latter in L’Humamti and by Mr. 
Struve in the Osvobozhdeniye No. 72. 
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antry differs radically from the instability O'! the bourgeoi¬ 
sie, for at the present time the peasantry is interested not 
so muohi in the absolute preservation of private property as 
in the confiscation of the landed estates, one of the princi¬ 
pal forms of private property. While this does not make the 
peasantry become socialist or cease to be petty-bourgeois, it 
is capable of becoming a wholehearted and most radical 
adherent of the democratic revolution. The peasantry will 
inevitahly become such if only the progress of revolutionary 
events, which is enlightening it, is not checked too' soon by 
the treachery of the bourgeoisie and the defeat of the pro¬ 
letariat. Subject to this condition, the peasantry will inevi¬ 
tably Ijecome a bulwark of the revolution and the republic, 
for only a completely \'ictorious revolution can give the peas¬ 
antry everything in the sphere of agrarian reforms— every¬ 
thing that the peasants desire, of which they dream, and of 
which they truly stand in need (not for the abolition of 
capitalism as the “Socialist-Revolutionaries” imagine, but) 
in order to emerge from the mire of semiserfdom, from the 
gloomi of oppression and servitude, in order to improve their 
living conditions as much as it is possible to improve them 
under the system-of commodity production. 

Moreover, the peasantry is attached to the revolution not 
only by the prospect of radical agrarian reform but by its 
general and permanent interests. Even in the struggle side 
by side with the proletariat the peasantry stands in need 
of democracy, for only a democratic system is capable of 
giving exact expression to its interests and of ensuring its 
predominance as the mass, as the majority. The more 
enlightened the peasantry becomes (and since the war with 
Japan it is becoming enlightened much more rapidly 
than those who are accustomed to measure enlightenmenl 
by the school standard suspect), the more consistently and 
determinedly will it favour a thoroughgoing democratic rev¬ 
olution; for, unlike the bourgeoisie, it has nothing to fear 
from the supremacy of the people, but, on the contrary. 
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stands to s^ain Ity it. A (lomocralic rcjjultlic will Iwomo the 
ideal of the peasantry as soon as it he^ins to free itself from 
its naive monarchism, because the enlightened monarchi.sm 
of the bourgeois stockjobbers (with an upper chamber, etc.i 
im))lies for the peasantry the same disfranchisement and 
the same downtroddenness and ignorance as it suffers from 
today, only slightly glossed over with the varnish of Euro¬ 
pean constitiilionalism. 

That is why the bourgeoisie as a class nalurally and in¬ 
evitably slriv<“s lo come under the wing of the liberal-inonarch- 
isl party, while Ihe peasanlry, in the mass, strives to come 
under Ihe leadership of the revolnlionary and republican 
party. Tlial is why the bourgeoisie is incapable of carrying 
the democratic revolution to its consummalion, while the 
peasantry is capalde t)f doing so, and we must exert all our 
efforts to help if to do so. 

It may be objected: but Ihis recpiire.s no iiroof, this 
is all ARC; all .Soei;d-I)emocrals understand this perfectly 
well. But that is not so. It is not understood by those who 
can talk alxmt “the sweep" of the rt'volulion being “dimin¬ 
ished" because the bourgeoisie will fall away from it. Such 
people repeat the words of our agrarian program that they 
have learned by rote without understanding their meaning, 
for otherwise they would not be frightened by the concept 
of the revolutionary-democratic dictatorship of the proleta¬ 
riat and the peasantry, which inevitably follows from the 
entire Marxian world outlook and from our program; other¬ 
wise they would not restrict the sweep of the great Russian 
revolution to the limits lo which the bourgeoisie is prepared 
logo. Such people itefeat their abstract Marxian revolutionary 
phrases by their concrete anti-Marxian and anti revolutionary 
resolutions. 

Those who really understand the role of the peasantry 
in a victorious Russian revolution would not dream of saying 
that the sweep of the revolution would be diminl.shed if the 
bourgeoisie recoiled from it, For, as a matter of fact, the 
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Russian revolulion will begin lo assume ils real sweep, 
will really assume the widest revolutionary sweep possible 
in the epoch of bourgeois-democratic revolution, only when 
the liourgeoisie recoils from il and w'hcn the masses of the 
peasantry come out as active revolutionaries side by side 
with the proletariat. In order that il may he consistently car¬ 
ried lo its conclusion, our democratic revolution must rely 
on such forces as are capable of paralyzing the inevitable 
inconsistency of the bourgeoisie (i.e., capable precisely of 
“causing it to recoil from the revolution," w’hich the Cauca¬ 
sian adherenfs of Iskra fear so much because of their lack 
of judgment). 

The proletariat ninxi carry to completion the rlemocrafic 
revolution, by allyiny to itself the mass of the peasantry^ in 
order to crush by force the resistance of the autocracy and 
to paralyze the instability of the boifryeoisie. The proletariat 
must mcomplish the socialist revolution, bf; allyiny to itself 
the mass of the semi proletarian elements of the population 
in order to crush by force the resistance of the bouryeoisle 
and to paralyze the instability of the peasantry and the 
pett/i bourgeoisie. Such are the tasks of the proletariat, 
w’hich the iicav MAro-ists present so narrowly in all their 
artfuinents and resolutions about the sweep of the revo¬ 
lution. 

One circumstance, however, must not be forgotten, al¬ 
though it is frequently lost sight of in discussions about the 
“sweep" of the revolution. It must not be forgotten that the 
point at issue is not the difficulties this problem presents, 
but the road along which we must seek and attain its solu¬ 
tion. The point is not wdietlier it is easy or ditticult lo make 
the sweej) of the revolution mighly and invincible, hut how 
we must act in order to make this .sweep more pow’erful. It 
is precisely on the fundamental nature of our activity, on 
the direction it should take, that our views differ, We em¬ 
phasize this because careless and unscrupulous people too 
frequently confuse two different questions, namely, the ques- 
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lion of the direction in which Hhe road leads, i.e., the 
selection of one of two different roads, and the question of 
how easily the goal can be reached, or of how near the goal 
is on the given road. 

We have not dealt with this last question at all in the 
foregoing Ijecause it has not evoked any disagreement or 
divergency in the Party. But it goes without saying that the 
question itself is extremely important and de.serves the most 
serious attention of all Social-Democrats. It would be a piece 
of unpardonable optimism to forget the difficulties which 
accompany the task of drawing into the movement the 
masses not only of the working class, but also of the peas¬ 
antry. Tihese difficulties have more than once been the rock 
against which tlie efforts to carry a democratic revolution 
to completion have been wrecked; and it was the inconsist¬ 
ent and self-seeking bourgeoisie which triumphed most of 
all, becau.se it “made capital” in the shape of monarchist 
protection against the people, and at the same time “pre¬ 
served the virginity” of liberalism ... or of the Owobozh- 
deniye trend. But difficult does not mean impossible. Tlie 
important thing is to be convinced that the path dliosen is 
the correct one, and this conviction will multiply a hun¬ 
dredfold the revolutionary energy and revolutionary enthu¬ 
siasm which can perform miracles. 

How deep is the disagreement among present-day Social- 
Democrats on the question of the path to be chosen can be 
seen at once by comparing the Caucasian resolution of the 
new /skra-ists with the resolution of the Third Congress of 
the Russian Social-Democratic Labour Party. The Congress 
resolution says: the bourgeoisie is inconsistent, it will cer¬ 
tainly try to deprive us of the gains of the revolution. Tliere- 
fore, make more energetic preparations for the fight, 
comrades and fellow workers! Arm yourselves, win the peas¬ 
antry to your side! We shall not surrender our revolution¬ 
ary gains to the self-seeking bourgeoisie without a fight. 
The resolution of the Caucasian new /skra-ists says: the 
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bourgeoisie is inconsistent, it may recoil from the revolu¬ 
tion. Therefore, comrades and fellow workers, please do not 
think of joining a provisional government, for, if you do, 
the bourgeoisie will certainly recoil, and the sweep of the 
revolution will thereby be diminished! 

One side says: push the revolution forward, to its con- 
suroraation, in spite of the resistance or the passivity of the 
inconsistent l)Ourgeoisie. 

The other side says: do not think of carrying the revo¬ 
lution to completion independently, for if you do, the in¬ 
consistent bourgeoisie will recoil from it. 

Are these not two diametrically opposite paths? Is it 
not obvious that one set of tactics absolutely excludes the 
other? That the first tactics are the only correct tactics of 
revolutionary Social-Democracy, while, tBe second are in fact 
purely Osvobozhdeniije tactws ? 


13. CONCLUSION. DARE WE WIN? 

People who are superlicially acquainted with the state 
of affairs in Russian Social-Democracy, or who judge as 
mere onlookers without knowing the whole history of our 
internal Parly striiggle since tlie days of Economism, very 
often also dismiss the disagreements on tactics which have 
now become crystallized, especially after Hie Third Con¬ 
gress, with the simple argument tliat tihere are two natural, 
inevitable and quite reconcilable trends in every Social-Dem¬ 
ocratic movement. One side, they say, lays special empha¬ 
sis on the ordinary, current, everyday work, on tlie ne¬ 
cessity of developing propaganda and agitation, of prepar¬ 
ing forces, deepening the movement, etc., while the other 
side lays emphasis on the militant, general political, revo¬ 
lutionary tasks of the movement, points to the necessity of 
armed insurrection, advances the slogans: for a revolution¬ 
ary-democratic dictatorship, for a provisional revolutionary 
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^'overnment. Neither one side nor the other should exagger¬ 
ate, they say; extremes are ljud, liotli here and there (and, 
generally speaking, everywhere in the world), etc., etc. 

'I'he cheap truisms of worldly (and "political" in quota¬ 
tion marks) wisdom, which such argnmenis nndonhtedly 
cmitain, loo olleii cover up a failure to understand the ur¬ 
gent and acute needs of the Party. Take the dilferenres on 
tactics that now exist among the Russian Nocial-Democrats. 
Of course, the special emphasis laid on the everyday, routine 
aspect of the work, such as we observe in the new Iskra- 
ist arguments about tactics, could not in itself present any 
danger and could not give rise to any divergence of opinion 
regarding tactical slogans. Rut the moment you compare the 
resolutions of the Third ('-ongress of the Russian Social- 
Democratic Labour thirty with the resolutions of the Confer¬ 
ence this divergence becomes strikingly obvious. 

What, then, is the trouble? The trouble is that, in the 
first place, it is not enough to point abstractly to the two 
currents in the movement and to the harmfulness of ex¬ 
tremes. One must know concretely what the given m(»vement 
is sufi'ering from at the given time, what constitutes the real 
political danger to the Parly at the present time. Secondly, 
one must know what real political forces are profiting by 
this or that laclical .slogan —or perhaps by the absence of 
this or that slogan. To listen to the new Iskra-'isis, one would 
arrive at the conclusion that the Social-Democratic Party 
is threatened with the danger of tihrowing overboard prop¬ 
aganda and agitation, the economic struggle and criticism 
of bourgeois democracy, of becoming inordinately absorbed 
in military preparations, armed attacks, the .seizure of pow¬ 
er, etc. Actually, however, real danger is threatening the 
Parly from an entirely dilferent quarter. Anyone who is at 
all closely familiar with the stale of the movement, anyone 
who follows it carefnffy and thoughtfully, cannot fail to see 
the ridiculous side of the new Iskras fears. The entire work 
of the Russian Social-Democratic Labour Party has already 
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lieen fully moulded into firm, iinmutalalc forms wdiich ab¬ 
solutely guarantee that our main attention will lav fixed on 
propaganda and agitation, impromptu and mass meetings, 
(III the (1 strihution of leaflets and jiamphlets, assisting in 
the economic struggle and cliampioning tli(‘ slogans of that 
struggle. There is not a single Party committee, not a single 
district committee, not a single central del<‘gates' meeting 
or a single factory grouji where ninety-nine piw cent of all 
the attention, energy ami time are not always and con¬ 
stantly devoted to these functions, which have liecome firmly 
established ever since the middle of the ’ninelies. Only those 
who are entirely unfamiliar with ihe moremenl are igno¬ 
rant of this. Only very naive or ill-informed jieople can he 
taken in by the new Iskr(t-\s\s' repetition of stale truths wdien 
it is done with an air of great impc^rtfince. 

The fact is lhal not only is no excessive zeal displayed 
among us wilh regard to the tasks of insurrection, to the 
general political .slogans and to the. mailer of leading the 
entire poinilar revolulion, hul, on the contrary, it is back¬ 
wardness in this very respect that stands out mast striking¬ 
ly, conslilutes our weakest spot and a rc'al danger to the 
movement, which "inay degenerate, and in some places is 
degenerat'ng, from one that is revolutionary in deeds into 
one that is revolutionary in w’ords. Among the many, many 
hundreds of organizations, groups and circles that are con¬ 
ducting the work of the Party you will not find a single 
one which has not from its very inception conducted the 
kind of everyday work about whic’h the wiseacres of the 
new Iskra now talk with the air of jicojile who have dis¬ 
covered new’ trulhs. On the other hand, you wall find only 
an insignificant percentage of groups and circles that have 
understood the tasks an armed insurrection entails, which 
have begun to carry them out, and have realized Ihe neces¬ 
sity of leading the entire popular revolution against tsarism, 
the nece.s.sity of advancing for that purpo.se certain definite 
progressive .slogans and no other. 
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We are incrediWy l>ehind in our progressive and g^u- 
inely revolutionary tasks, in very many instances we have 
not even become conscious of them; here and there we have 
failed to notice the strengthening of revolutionary bour¬ 
geois democracy owing to our backwardness in Ibis respect. 
Bui the writers in (lie new Iskra, turning their backs on the 
course of events and on the requirements of the times, 
keep repeating insistently; Don’t forget the old! Don’t let 
yourselves be carried away by the new! THiis is the prin¬ 
cipal and unvarying leitmotif of all the important resolu¬ 
tions of the Conlerence; whereas in the Congress resolutions 
you just as unvaryingly read: while confirming the old (and 
without stopping to chew it over and over, for the very 
reason that it is old and has already been settled and record¬ 
ed in literature, in resolutions and by experience), we 
put forward a new task, draw attention to it, issue a 
new' slogan, and demand that the genumely revolution¬ 
ary Social-Democrats immediately set to work to put it 
into effect. 

That is how matters really stand with regard to (he 
question of the two trends in Social-Democratic tactics. The 
revolutionary period has called forth new tasks, which only 
the totally blind can fail to see. And some Social-Democrats 
unhesitatingly recognize these tasks and place them on the 
order of the day, declaring: the armed insurrection brooks 
no delay, prepare yourselves for it immediately and energet¬ 
ically, remember that it is indispensable for a decisive vic¬ 
tory, issue the slogans of a republic, of a provisional gov¬ 
ernment, of a revolutionary-democratic dictatorship of the 
proletariat and the peasantry. Others, however, draw back, 
mark time, write prefaces instead of giving slogans; instead 
of pointing to the new while confirming the old, they chew 
this old tediously and at great length, inventing pretexts to 
avoid the new, unable to determine the conditions for a de¬ 
cisive victory or to issue the slogans which alone are in 
line with the striving to attain complete victory. 
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The political result of this khvostism stares us in the 
face. The fable about a rapprochement between the “i^ajority” 
of the Russian Social-tDemocratic Labour Party and the rev¬ 
olutionary bourgeois democracy remains a fable which has 
not been confirmed by a single political fact, by a single 
important resolution of the “Bolsheviks” or a single act of 
the Third Congress of the Russian Social-Democratic La¬ 
bour Party. On the other hand, tihe opportunist, monarch¬ 
ist bourgeoisie, as represented by the Osvobozhdenuj'e, 
has long been welcoming the trends of the “principles” of 
new Iskra-ism and now it is actually running its mill with 
their grist, is adopting their catchwords and “ideas” direct¬ 
ed against “secricy” and “riots,” against exaggerating the 
“technical” side of the revolution, against openly proclaim¬ 
ing the slogan of armed insurrection^ against the “revolu¬ 
tionism” of extreme demands, etc., etc. The resolution of 
a whole conference of “Menshevik” Social-Democrats in the 
Caucasus, and the endorsement of that resolution by the 
editors of the new Iskra, sums it all up politically in an un¬ 
mistakable way: lest the bourgeoisie recoil if the proletariat 
takes part in a revolutionary-democratic dictatorship! This 
puts it in a nutshell. This gives the finishing touch to the 
transformation of the proletariat into an appendage of the 
monarchist bourgeoisie. The political meaning of the khvost¬ 
ism of the new Iskra is thereby proved in fact, not by a 
casual declaration of some individual, but by a resolution 
especially endorsed by a wihole trend. 

Anyone who ponders over these facts will understand 
the real significance of the stock reference to the two sides 
and the two trends in the Social-Democratic movement. For 
a study of these trends on a large scale, take Bernsteinism. 
The Bernsteinians have been dinning into our ears in exact¬ 
ly the same way that it is they who understand the true 
needs of the proletariat, the tasks connected with the growth 
of its forces, with rendering the entire activity more pro¬ 
found, with preparing the elements of a new society, with 
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projiaganda and agitation! Bernstein says: wc demand a 
frank recognition of wihat is, thus sanctifying a “movement” 
without “final aims,”sanctifying defensive tactics only, preach¬ 
ing the tactics of fear “lest the bourgeoisie recoil.” The 
Bernsteinians also raised an outcry against the “Jacobinism” 
of the revolutionary Social-Democrats, against the “publi¬ 
cists” who fail to understand the “initiative of the workers,” 
etc., etc. In reality, as everyone knows, the revolutionary 
Social-Democrats have never even thought of abandoning 
the everyday, petty work, the mustering of forces, etc., itc. 
All they demanded was a clear understanding of the final 
aim, a clear [)rescntation of the revolutionary tasks; they 
wanted to raise the serniproletarian amF semi-petty-bour- 
geois .strata to the revolutionary level of the proletariat, not 
to reduce this level to that of opportunist considerations 
such as “lest the bourgeoisie recoil.” Perhaps the most vivid 
expression of this rift between the intellectual opportunist 
\sing and the proletarian revolutionary wing of the Party 
was the question: diirfen wir siegen? “Dare we win?” Is 
it perniLssihle for us to win? Would it not be dangerous for 
us to win? Ought we to win? This question, which seems 
so strange at first sight, was raised, however, and had to be 
rai.sed, because the opportunists Were afraid of victory, 
were friglitening the proletariat away from it, were prc>dict- 
ing that trouble would come of it, were ridiculing the slogans 
that straightforwardly called for it. 

'fhe same fundamental division into an intellectual-op¬ 
portunist and proletarian-revolutionary trend exists also 
among us, with the very material difference, however, that 
I'.ere we are faced with the question of a democratic revolu¬ 
tion, and not of a socialist revolution. The question “dare 
we win'?” which seems .so alisurd at first .sight, has been 
raised among us al.so. It was raised by Martynov in Ifs 
Two Dictatorships, in which he prophesied dire misfortune 
if we prepare well for and carry out an insurrection quite 
succe,ssfully. The question has been raised in all the new 
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Iskra literature dealing with a provisional revolutionary 
government, and all the time persistent though fulile ell'orts 
have Ijeen made to liken Millerand’s participation in a bour¬ 
geois-opportunist government to Varlin’s participation in a 
petty-bourgeois revolutionary government. It is embodied in 
a resolution: “lest the bourgeoisie recoil.” And although 
Kautsky, for instance, now tries to wax ironical and says 
that our dispute about a provisional revolutionary govern¬ 
ment is like dividing the skin of a bear before the bear has 
been killed, tliis irony only proves that even clever and rev¬ 
olutionary Social-Democrats are liable to put their foot in 
it when they talk about something they know of only by 
hearsay. German Social-Democracy is not yet .so near to kill¬ 
ing its bear (carrying out a socialist revolution), but the 
dispute as to whether we “dare” kill the bear was of enor¬ 
mous importance from the point of view of principles and 
of practical politics. Russian Social-Democrats are not yet 
so near to being strong enough to “kill tlieir bear” (to carry 
out a democratic revolution), hut the question as to wheth¬ 
er we “dare” kill it is of extreme importance for the whole 
future of Russia and for the future of Russian Social-De¬ 
mocracy. An armj; cannot be energetically and successfully 
mustered and led unless we are sure that we “dare” win. 

Take our old Economists. They too howled that their op¬ 
ponents were conspirators, Jacobins (see the Rabocheye Dye- 
lo, especially No. 10, and Martynov’s speech in the debate on 
the program at the Second Congress), that by plunging into 
politics they were divorcing themselves from the masses, 
that they were losing sight of the fundamentals of the work¬ 
ing-class movement, ignoring the initiative of the workers, 
etc., etc. In reality these supporters of the “initiative of the 
workers’’ were opportunist intellectuals who tried to foist 
on the workers their own narrow and i)hilistine conception 
of the tasks of the proletariat. In reality the opponents of 
Economism, as everyone can see from the old Iskra, did 
not neglect or push into the background any of the aspects 
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of Social-Democratic work, nor did they in the least forget 
the economic struggle; but they were able at the same time to 
present the urgent and immediate political tasks in their full 
scope and they opposed tlie transformation of the workers’ . 
party into an “economic” appendage of the liberal bourgeoisie. 

The Economists had learned by rote that politics are 
based on economics and “understood’’ this to mean that the 
political struggle should be reduced to tihe level of the eco¬ 
nomic struggle. The new Iskra-ists have learned by rote 
that the economic basis of the democratic revolution is the 
bourgeois i-evolution, and “understood” this to mean that 
the democratic aims of the proletariat should lie degraded 
to the level of bourgeois moderation, to the limits beyond 
which “the bourgeoisie will recoil.” On the pretext of ren¬ 
dering their work more profound, on the pretext of rous¬ 
ing the initiative of the workers and pursuing a purely class 
policy, the Economists were actually delivering the working 
class into the hands of the liberal-liourgeois politicians, i.e., 
were leading the Party along a path which objectively meant 
exactly that. On the same pretexts, the new /skra-ists are 
actually lietraying the interests of the proletariat in the dem¬ 
ocratic revolution to the Ixiurgeoisie, i.e., are leading the 
Parly along a path which objectively means exactly that. 
The Economists thought that leadership in the political 
struggle was no concein of the Social-Democrats but prop¬ 
erly the business of the liberals. The new Iskra-\s\s think 
that the active conduct of the democratic revolution is no 
concern of the Social-Democrats but properly the business 
of the democratic bourgeoisie, for, they argue, if the pro¬ 
letariat take.s the leading and pre-eminent part it will “dimi- 
nislh the sw eep” of the revolution. 

In short, the new Iskra-hla arc the epigones of Econo- 
mism, not only in their origin at the Second Party Con¬ 
gress, but also in the manner in which they now present the 
tactical tasks of the proletariat in the democratic revolution. 
They, too, constitute an intellectual-opportimist wing of the 
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Parly. In tllie sphere of organiizatiO'n they made their debut 
with the anarchist individualism of intellectuals an4 finished 
with “disorganizalion-as-a-process,” fixing in the “Rules” 
adopted by the Conference the separation of the Party’s pub¬ 
lishing activities from the Party organization, an indirect 
and practically four-stage system of elections, a system of 
Bonapartist plebiscites instead of democratic representation, 
and finally the principle of “agreements” between the part 
and the whole. In Party tactics they continued to slide down 
the same inclined plane. In the “plan of the Zemstvo cam¬ 
paign” they declared that speeches to Zemstvo-ists were “the 
highest type of demonstration,” finding only two active 
forces on the political scene (on the eve of January 9!)—the 
government and the democratic bourgeoisie. They made the 
pressing problem of arming “more ^rv^found” by substitut¬ 
ing for the direct and practical slogan of an appeal to arms, 
the slogan: arm the people with a burning desire to arm 
themselves. The tasks connected with an armed insurrection, 
with the establishment of a provisional government and 
with a revolutionary-democratic dictatorsihip have now been 
distorted and blunted by them in their official resolutions. 
“Lest the bourgeoisie recoil”—this final chord of their last 
resolution throws a glaring light on the question of where 
their path is leading the Party. 

The democratic revolution in Russia is a bourgeois rev¬ 
olution by reason of its social and economic content. But 
a mere repetition of this correct Marxian proposition is not 
enough. It must be properly understood and properly ap¬ 
plied in political slogans. In general, all political liberties that 
are founded on present-day, i.e., capitalist, relations of pro¬ 
duction are bourgeois liberties. The demand for liberty ex¬ 
presses' primarily the interests of the bourgeoisie. Its repre¬ 
sentatives were the first to raise this demand. Its supporters 
have everywhere u.sed the liberty they acquired like mas¬ 
ters, reducing it to moderate and meticulous liourgeois doses, 
combining it with the most subtle methods of suppressing 
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the revolutionary proletariat in peaceful times and with 
brutally cruel methods in stormy times. 

But only the rebel Narodniks, the anarchists and the 
“Economists” could deduce from this that the stru"gle for 
liberty should be rejected or disparaged. These intellectual- 
philisline doctrines could be foisteel on the proletariat only 
for a time and against its will. The proletariat always real¬ 
ized instinctively that it needed political liberty, needed it 
more than anyone else, despite the fact that its immediate 
effect would be to strengthen and to organize the bourgeoi¬ 
sie. The proletariat expects to find its salvation not bv avoid¬ 
ing the class .struggle but by developing it, by widening it, 
increasing its consciou.sness, its organization and determina¬ 
tion. Whoever degrades the tasks of the political struggle 
transforms the Social-Democrat from a tribune of the people 
into a trade union secretary. Whoever degrades the prole¬ 
tarian tasks in a democratic bourgeois revolution transforms 
the Social-Democrat from a leader of the people’s revolu¬ 
tion into a leader of a free labour union. 

Yes, the people’s revolution. Social-Democracy has fought, 
and is quite rightly fighting against the bourgeois-demo¬ 
cratic abuse of the word “people.” It demands that this word 
.shall not be used to cover up failure to understand the class 
antagonisms within the people. It insists catogoricnlly on 
the need for complete class independence for the party of 
the proletariat. But it divides the “people” into “classes,” 
not in order that the advanced class may become shut up 
within itself, confine itself to narrow' aims and emasculate 
its activity for fear that the economic rulers of the world 
wdll recoil, but in order that the advanced class, which 
does not suffer from the halfheartedness, vacillation and 
indecision of the intermediate classes, may wdth all the great¬ 
er energy and enthusiasm fight for the cause of the whole 
of the people, at the head of the whole of the people. 

That is what the present-day new Iskra-'ists so often 
fail to understand and why they substitute for active politi- 
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cal slogans in the democratic revolution a mere pedantic 
repetition of the word “class,” parsed in all genders and 
cases! 

The democratic revolution is a bourgeois revolution. The 
slogan of a Black Redistribution, or “land and liberty”— 
Ibis most widesiprcacl slogan of the peasant masses, down¬ 
trodden and ignorant, yet passionately yearning for light and 
happiness—is a bourgeois slogan. But we Marxists should 
know that there is not, nor can there lie, any other path to 
real freedom for the proletariat and the peasantry, than 
the path of bourgeois freedom and bourgeois progress. We 
must not forget that there is not, nor can there lie, at the pres¬ 
ent time, any other means of bringing Socialism nearer, 
than complete political liberty, than a democratic republic, 
than the revolutionary-democratic dict^torsh'p of the pro¬ 
letariat and the peasantry. As the reptesenlalives of Uie ad¬ 
vanced and only revolutionary class, revolutionary without 
reservations, doubts or looking back, we must present to 
the whole of the people, as widely, as holdly and with the 
utmost initiative possible, the tasks of the democratic rev¬ 
olution. To degrade these tasks in theory means making a 
travesty of Marxisin, distorting it in philistine fa.shion, wiiile 
in practical politics it means delivering the cause of the rev¬ 
olution into the hands of the bourgeoi.sie, which will inevi¬ 
tably recoil from the task of consistently carrying out the 
revolution. The difficulties that lie on the road to the com¬ 
plete victory of the revolution are very great. No one will be 
able to blame the representatives of tihe proletariat if, having 
done everything in their power, their efforts are defeated by 
the resistance of the reaction, the treachery of the bour¬ 
geoisie and the ignorance of the masses. But cveryliody, 
and the class-conscious proletariat alxive all, will condemn 
Social-Democracy if it curtails the revolutionary energy of 
the democratic revolution and dampens revolutionary ar¬ 
dour because it is afraid to win, because it Ls actuated by 
the consideration: lest the bourgeoisie recoil. 
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Revolutions are the locomotives of history, said Marx. 
Revolutions are the'festivals of the oppressed and the ex¬ 
ploited. At no other time are the masses of the people in a 
position to come forward so actively as creators of a new 
social order as at a time of revolution. At such times the peo¬ 
ple are capable of performing miracles, if judged by the nar¬ 
row, philistine scale of gradual progress. But the leaders of 
the revolutionary parties must also make their aims more 
comprehensive and bold at such a time, so that their slo¬ 
gans shall always be in advance of the revolutionary ini¬ 
tiative of the masses, serve as a beacon, reveal to them our 
democratic and socialist ideal in all its magnitude and 
splendour and .show them the shortest and most direct route 
to complete, absolute and decisive victory. Let us leave to 
the opportunists of Vie Osvobozhdeniye bourgeoisie the task 
of inventing roundabout, circuitous paths of compromise 
out of fear of the revolution and of the direct path. If we 
are compelled by force to drag ourselves along such paths, 
we shall be able to fulfil our duty in petty, everyday work 
also. But let ruthless struggle first decide the choice of the 
path. We shall be traitors to and betrayers of the revolu¬ 
tion if we do not use this festive energy of the masses and 
their revolutionary ardour to wage \ ruthless and self-sac¬ 
rificing struggle for the direct and decisive path. Let the 
bourgeois opportunists contemplate the future reaction with 
craven fear. The workers will not lie frightened cither by 
the thought lhal the reaction promises to be terrible or by 
the thought that the bourgeoisie proposes to recoil. The 
workers are not looking forward to striking b.irgains, are 
not asking for sops; they are striving to crush the reaction¬ 
ary forces without mercy, i.e., to set up the revolutionari- 
democratic dictatorship of the proletariat and the peasantry. 

Of course, greater dangers threaten the ship of our 
Party in stormy times than in periods of the smooth “sail¬ 
ing” of liberal progress, which means the painfully slow 
sweating of the working class by its exploiters. Of course, 
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the tasks of the revolutionary-democratic dictatorship are 
a thousand times more difficult and more complicated than 
the tasks of an “extreme opposition” or of the exclusively 
parliamentary struggle. But whoever can deliberately prefer 
■smooth sailing and the path of safe “opposition” in the pres¬ 
ent revolutionary situation had better abandon Social-iDem- 
ocratic work for a while, had better wait until the revo¬ 
lution is over, until the festive days have passed, when hum¬ 
drum everyday life starts again and his narrow routine 
standards no longer strike such an abominably discordant, 
note, or constitute such an ugly distortion of the tasks of 
the advanced class. 

At the head of the whole of the people, and particularly 
of the peasantry—for complete freedom, for a consistent 
democratic revolution, for a republic! tbo bead of all the 
toilers and the exploited—for Socialism I Such must in prac¬ 
tice be the policy of the revolutionary proletariat, such is 
the class slogan which must permeate and determine the 
solution of every tactical problem, of every practical step 
of the workers’ party during the revolution. 



POSTSCRIPT 


ONCE AGAIN OSVOnOZTWENIYE-lSM, ONCE AGAIN 
NEW ISKRA-ISM 

Numbers 71-72 of Hie Osvobozhficniye and Nos. 102-103 
of the Iskra provide a wealth of additional nialerial on the 
question to which we have devoted Chapter 8 of our pam¬ 
phlet. Since it is qui/e imimssible to make u.se of the whole 
of this rich material here, we shall confine ourselves to the 
most important points only: firstly, to the kind of “realism" 
in Social-Democracy that Osvohozhdeniye praises and why 
the latter must ])raise it; secondly, to the relalionsliip be¬ 
tween the conc(>pts revolution and dictator.ship. 

I. WflAT DO THli: nOURGEObS LIBERAL REALLST.S PRAI.SE THE 
SOCIAL-DEMOCRATIC “REAl'dSTS” EORV 

The articles entitled “The Split in Ru.ssian Social-De¬ 
mocracy" and “Tlie Triumph of Common Sense" [Osvo- 
bozhilcniye, No. 72) set forth the opinion otu Social-Democ¬ 
racy held by the representatives of the liberal Imurgeoisie. 
an opinion ndiich is of remarkable value for class-conscious 
proletarians. We cunnot too strongly recommend every So¬ 
cial-Democrat to read these articles in full and to ponder 
over every sentence in them. We .shall reproduce first of all 
the most important propositions contained in both these 
articles. 

“It is fairly difficult," writes the Osoobozhdeniije, “for an out.side 
observer to grasp the real political meaning of the disagreements that 
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have split the Social-Democratic Party into two factions. A definition 
of the ‘Majority’ faction as the more radical and unswerving, as, distinct 
from the ‘Minority’ which allows of certain compromises in the inter¬ 
ests of the cause, would not be quite exact, and in any case would 
not provide an exhaustive characterization. .At any rate the traditional 
dogmas of Marxian orthodoxy arc observed by the Minority faction 
with even greater zeal perhaps than by the Lenin faction. The following 
characterization would appear to us to be more accurate. The funda¬ 
mental political temper of the ‘Majority’ is abstract revolutionism, re¬ 
bellion for the .sake of rebellion, an eagerness to stir up insurrection 
among the popular masses by any and every means and to seize power 
immediately in their name; to a certain extent this brings the ‘Lenin¬ 
ists’ close to the Socialist-Revolutionaries and overshadosvs in their 
minds the idea of the class struggle with the idea of a Russian revolu¬ 
tion involving the whole people; while abjuring in practice much of 
the narrow-mindedness of the Social-Democratic doctrine, the ‘Lenin¬ 
ists’ are, on the other hand, thoroughly imbued with the narrow¬ 
mindedness of revolutionism, renounce all psaetical work except the 
])reparation of an immediate insurrection, ignore on principle all forms 
of legal and semilegal agitation and every species of practieally-uscful 
compromise with other oppositional trends. The Minority, on the con¬ 
trary, while steadfastly adhering to the doctrine of Marxism, at the 
same lime preserves the realistic elements of the Marxian world out¬ 
look. The fundamental idea of tliis faction is to oppose the interests 
of the ‘proletariat’ to the interests of the bourgeoisie. But, on the other 
band, the struggle of tlje proletariat is conceived—of course within cer¬ 
tain bounds dictated by the immutable dogmas of .Social-Democracy—in 
realistically sober fasliion, with a clear realization of all the concrete 
conditions and aims of this struggle. Neither of the two factions pursues 
its basic point of view quite con.sistcntly, for in their ideological and 
political activity tlu^y are bound by the strict fcrmulae of the Social- 
Democratic catechism, which Keep the ‘Leninists’ from becoming un¬ 
swerving rebels, after the fashion of some, at least, of the Socialist-Rev¬ 
olutionaries, and the ‘/.sAro-isIs’ from becoming the practical leaders 
of the real political movement of the working class.” 

And, after quoting tlie contents of the most important resolutions, 
the Osvobozlideniye writer goes on to illustrate his general “thoughts,” 
with several concrete remarks about tlieni. In comparison with the 
Third Congress, he says, “the Minority Conference, takes a totally differ¬ 
ent attitude towards armed insurrection.” “In connection with the 
attitude towards armed insurrection,” there is a difference in the re. 
spcctive resolutions on a provisional government. “A similar difference 
is revealed in relation to the workers’ trade unions. The ‘Leninists’ do 
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not say a single word in their resolution about this most fanportanit 
starling point m the political education and organization of the working 
class. The Minority, on the other hand, drew up a very weighty res¬ 
olution,” With regard to the liberals, both factions, he says, arc unan¬ 
imous, but the Third Congress ‘repeats almost word for woid Ple- 
khanov’s resolution on the adiludc towards the liberals adopted at the 
Second Congress and rejecls Starover’s resolution adopted by the smne 
Congress, which was more favourably inclined towards the liberals." 
Although the Congress and the Conference resolutions on the peasant 
movement coincide on the whole, ‘‘the ‘Majority’ lays more emphasis 
on the idea of the revolutionary conPiscation of the landlords’ estates 
and other land, while the ‘Minority’ wants to make the demand foi 
democratic slate and administrative reforms the basis of its agitation.” 

Finally, the Osvohozhdeniije cites from the hkra. No. 100, a Men¬ 
shevik resolution, the main clause of which reads as follows: “In view 
of the fact that at the present time underground work alone does not 
secure adequate participation of the masses in Parly life and in some 
degree leads to the nU!.sses as such l>eing contrasted to the Parly as 
an illegal organization, the latter must assume leadership of the trade 
union struggle of the workers on a legal basis, strictly linking up this 
struggle with the Social-Dcmocratic la.sks.” Commenting on this res¬ 
olution the Osvobozhdenige exclaims: “We heartily welcome this 
resolution as a triumph of common sense, as evidence that a definite 
section of the Social-Democratic Parly is beginning to see the light 
with regard to tactics.” 

The reader now has il>eforc him all the essential opin¬ 
ions of the Osvobozhdeniye. It would, of course, i>e tfhe 
greatest mistake to regard these opinions as correct in the 
sense that they correspond to objective truth. Every Social- 
Democrat will easily detect mistakes in them at every step. 
It would lie naive to forget that these opinions are thorough¬ 
ly permeated with, the interests and the points of view 
of the liberal bourgeoisie, and that accordingly they are ut¬ 
terly biassed and tendentious. They reflect the views of the 
Social-Democrats in tJie same way as objects are reflected in a 
concave or convex mirror. But it would be an even greater 
mistttke to forget that in the final analysis these bourgeois- 
distorted opinions reflect the real interests of the bourgeoi¬ 
sie, wfliich, as a class, undoubtedly understands correctly 
which trends in Social-Democracy are advantageous, close, 
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akin and agreeable, and which trends are harmful, distant, 
alien and antipathetic to it. A bourgeois philosopher or a 
bourgeois publicist can never understand Social-Democracy 
properly, neither Menshevik nor Bolshevik Social-Democ¬ 
racy. But if he is at all a sensible publicist, his class instinct 
will not deceive him, and he will always grasp the signifi¬ 
cance for the bourgeoisie of one or another trend in the So¬ 
cial-Democratic movement, on the whole correctly, although 
he may present it in a distorted way. That is why tlie class 
instinct of our enemy, his class opinion, is always deserving 
of the most serious attention of every class-conscious pro¬ 
letarian. , -j, 

What, then, does the class instinct of the Russian bour¬ 
geoisie, as expressed by the Osvobozhdentsi, tell us? 

It quite definitely expresses its satisfaction with the trend 
represented by the new Iskra, praises it for its realism, 
sober-mindedness, the triumph of common sense, the serious¬ 
ness of its resolutions, its beginning to see the light on ques¬ 
tions of tactics, its practicalness, etc.—and it expresses dis¬ 
satisfaction with the trend of the Third Congress, censures 
it for its narrow-mindedness, revolutionism, its rebel spirit, 
its repudiation of practically useful compromises, etc. Tlie 
class instinct of the bourgeoisie suggests to it exactly what 
has lieen repeatedly proved with the help of most precise 
facts in our literature, namely, that the new lskra-is\s are 
the opportunist and their opponents the revolutionary wing 
of the presenMay Russian Social-iDemocralic movement. 
The liberals cannot but sympathize witli the trend of the 
former, and cannot but censure the trend of the latter. The 
liberals, being the ideologists of the bourgeoisie, perfectly 
well understand the advantages to the bourgeoisie of “prac¬ 
ticalness, soJier-mindedness and seriousness’’ on the part of 
the working class, i.c., of actually restricting its field of 
activity within the boundaries of capitalism, reforms, the 
trade union struggle, etc. Dangerous and terrible to the 
l>ourgeoisie is tlie “revolutionary narrow-mindedness " of the 
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proletariat and its endeavour in order to promote its own 
class aims to win the leadership in a popular Russian revo¬ 
lution. 

That this is the real meaning of the word “realism” as 
employed by the Osvobozhdeniye is evident among other 
things from the way it was used previously by the Osvo- 
bozhdeniije and Mr. Struve. The Iskra itself could not but 
admit that this was the meaning of the Osvobozhdeniye a 
“realism.” Take, for instance, the article entitled “It Is High 
Time!” in the supplement to the Iskra, No. 73-74. The au¬ 
thor of tills article (a consistent exponent of the views of 
the “Marsh” at the Second Congress of the Russian Social- 
Democratic Labour Party) frankly expressed the opinion 
that “at the Congress Akimov played the part of the ghost 
of opportunism rather than of its real representative.” And 
the editors of the Iskra were forthwith obliged to correct 
the author of the article “It Is High Time'” by stating in 
a note: 

“We cannot agree with lliis opinion. Comrade Akimov’s views on 
tlie program bear the clear imprint of opportunism, which fact is ad¬ 
mitted even by the Osvobo:hdcniye critic, who—lin one of ils recent 
issues—stated that Comrade Akimov is an adherent of the •realist’— 
read: revisionist- - tendency.” 

Thus the Iskra itself is perfectly aware that the Osoo- 
bozhdeniye's “realism” is simply opportunism and nothing 
else. If in allacking “liberal realism” (Iskra, No. 102) the 
Iskra now says nothing almut how it was praised by the lib¬ 
erals for its realism, the explanation of this circtimstance 
is that such praise is harder to swallow than any censure. 
Such praise (which the Osvobozhdeniye uttered not by 
mere chance and not for the first time) actually proves the 
affinity between lilieral realism and those tendencies of So¬ 
cial-Democratic “realism” (read: opportunism) that run 
through every i-esolution of the new /s/cra-ists as a result 
of the mistaken character of their whole tactical line. 

Indeed, the Russian bourgeoisie has already fully revealed 
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ils inconsistoncy and egoism in the “popular” revolution— 
has revealed it in Mr. Struve’s arguments, liy the whole tone 
and content of the numerous liberal newspapers, and by the 
nature of the political utterances of the bulk of the Zein- 
stvo-ists, the bulk of the inlellectuals and in general of all 
the adherents of Messrs. Triiibetskoy, Petrimkevich, Rodi- 
cliev and Co. Of course, the bourgeoisie does not always 
clearly understand, but in general and on the whole, its 
class instinct enables it to grasp perfectly well that, on the 
one hand, the proletariat and the “people" are useful for 
itx revolution as cannon fodder, as a ballering-ram against 
the autocracy, but iliat, on the other hand, the proletariat 
and the revolutionary peasantry w’ill l)e terrildy dangerous 
to it if they win a “decisive victory over Isarisin" and carry 
the democratic revolution to completubi. That is why the 
bourgeoisio strains iwery effort to induce the proletariat to 
be content will, a ’ inodesC’ role in the revolution, lo lie more 
.sober-minded, ])raclical and realistic, to lie guided in its ac¬ 
tivities l»y the principle, “lest the bourgeoisie recoil.” 

Tlie bourgeois intellectuals know full well that they will 
not be able to get rid of the working-class movement. Thai 
is why they do not come out against the working-class move¬ 
ment, they do nof cbme out against the class struggle of 
the proletariat—no, they even pay lip .service to the right to 
strike, to a genteel class .struggle, understanding the work¬ 
ing-class movement and the class .struggle in the Brentano 
or llirsch-Duncker sen.se. In other words they are fully 
prepared to “yield" lo the workers the light to strike and 
to organize in trade unions (wdiicli in fact has already been 
almost won by the workers themselves), jirovided the work¬ 
ers renounce their “rebelliou.sness,” their “narrow-minded 
revolutioni.sm,” their hostility lo “praclically-useful com¬ 
promises,” their claims and aspirations to put on the “pop¬ 
ular Russian revolution,” tihe imprint of their class strug¬ 
gle, the imprint of proletarian consish'ncy, proletarian 
determination and “plebeian Jacobinism.” That is why the 
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Lourgeois intellectuals all over Russia exert every effort, re¬ 
sort to thousands of ways and means—ebooks,* lectures, 
speeches, talks, etc., etc.—to imbue the workers with the 
ideas of (bourgeois) sober-mindedness, (liberal) practical¬ 
ness, (opportunist) realism, (Brentano) class struggle, (Hirsch- 
Duncker) trade unions,’^ etc. The latter two slogans are 
particularly convenient for the bourgeois' of tlhe “constitu¬ 
tional-democratic” party, or the party of “liberation,” since 
outwardly they coincide with the Marxian slogans, since 
with a few small omissions and some slight distortions they 
can easily be confused with and sometimes even passed off 
as Social-Dem'ocratic slogans. For instance, the legal liberal 
newspaper Rassvtjet (which we will try some day to discuss 
in greater detail witli the readers of the Proletary) frequent¬ 
ly says such “bold’*' things about the class struggle, about 
the po.ssil)le deception of the proletariat by the bourgeoisie, 
about the working-class movement, about the initiative of the 
proletariat, etc., etc., that the inattentive reader or an unen¬ 
lightened worker might easily be led to believe that its “so¬ 
cial-democratism” is genuine. Actually, however, it is a 
bourgeois imitation of social-democratism, an opportunist 
distortion and perversion of the concept class struggle. 

At the bottom of the whole of this gigantic (in breadth 
of influence on the masses) bourgeois subterfuge lies the 
tendency to reduce the working-class movement mainly to 
a trade union movement, to keep it as far away as possible 
from an independent (i.e., revolutionary and directed to¬ 
wards a democratic dictatorship) policy, to “overshadow’ in 
the minds of the workers the idea of a Russian revolution 
involving the wdiole people with the idea of the class strug¬ 
gle.” 

As the reader will perceive, we have turned the Osvo- 
bozhdeniye formulation upside down. This is an excellent 
formulation that excellently expresses the two views of the 


* Cf. Prokopovich, The Labour Question in Russia. 
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role of the proletariat in a democratic revolution: the bour¬ 
geois view and the Social-Democratic view. The bourgeoi¬ 
sie wants to confme the proletariat to the trade union move¬ 
ment and thereby to “overshadow in its mind the idea of 
a Russian revolution involving the whole people with the 
idea of the (Brentano) class struggle”—which is wholly in 
the spirit of the Bernsteinian authors of the Credo, who 
overshadowed in the minds of the workor.s the idea of po¬ 
litical struggle with the idea of a “purely working-class” 
movement. Social-Democracy, however, wants, on tlie con¬ 
trary, to develop the class struggle of the proletariat to the 
point wdiere the latter will take the leading part in the pop¬ 
ular Russian revolution, i.e., will lead this revolution to 
the democratic dictatorship of the proletariat and the peas- 
antry. » 

Th<‘ revolution in our country is one that involves the 
whole people, says the bourgeoisie to the proletariat. Tliere- 
fore, you, as a separate class, must confine yourselves to 
your class struggle, must in the name of “common sense” 
devote your attention mainly to the trade unions, and their 
legalization, must consider these trade unions as “the most 
important starting pc)int in your jxilitical education and or¬ 
ganization,” must in a revolutionary situation draw up for 
the most part “serious” resolutions like the new Iskra resor 
lution, must pay careful heed to resolutions that are “more 
favourably inclined towards the liberals,” must show pref¬ 
erence for leaders who display a tendency to become “prac¬ 
tical leaders of the real political movement of the working 
class,” must “preserve the realistic elements of the Mar.xian 
world outlook” (if you have unfortunately already become 
infected with the “strict formulae” of this “unscientific” 
catechism). 

The revolution in our country is one involving the whole 
people, Social-Democracy says to the proletariat. There¬ 
fore, you, as the most progressive and the only thoroughly 
revolutionary class, must strive not only to take the most 
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active part, but also the leading part in it. Therefore, you 
must not confine yourselves to narrowly conceived limits of 
the class struggle, meaning mainly the trade union move¬ 
ment, but, on the contrary, you must strive to widen the 
limits and the content of your class struggle to include not 
only all the aims of the present, democratic, Russian revo¬ 
lution of the whole of the people, but the aims of the sub¬ 
sequent socialist revolution as well. Therefore, while not 
ignoring the trade union movement, while not refusing to 
take advantage of even the slightest legal possibilities, you 
must, in a revolutionary period, put m the forefront the 
tasks of armed insurrection and the formation of a revo¬ 
lutionary army and a revolutionary government as being 
the only way to the comjdetc victory of the people over 
tsarism, to the winning of a democratic repuiblic and real 
political liberty. 

It wouhl be superfluous to speak about the halfhearted 
and inconsistent stand, which, naturally, is so pleasing to 
the bourgeoisie, that the new iikra-isl resolutions took on 
this question because of their mistaken “line.” 

II. COMHADE MARTYNOV AGAIN RENDERS THE QUESTION 
“MORE PROFOUND” 

Let us pass on to Martynov's articles in Nos. 102 and 
103 of the Iskm. We shall, of course, make no reply to 
Martynov's attempts to prove the incorrectness of our and 
the ronectness of his interpretation of a number of citations 
from Elngels and Marx. These attempts are so triviM, Mar¬ 
tynov's subterfuges so obvious and the question so clear 
that it would be of no interest to dwell on this point again, 
livery thinking reader will be able ea.sily to see through the 
simple wiles employed by Martynov in his retreat all along 
the line, particularly when the complete translations of 
Engels’ pamphlet The Bakunists at Work and Marx’s Ad¬ 
dress of the Central Council to the Communist League of 
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March 1850, on which a group of collaborators of the 
Proletary are now working, are published. A single quotation 
from Martynov’s article will suffice to make his retreat clear 
to the reader. 

“The Iskra ‘admits,’ ’’ says Martynov in No. 103, “that 
the establishment of a provisional government is one of the 
possilile and expedient ways of furthering the revolution, 
and denies the expediency of the paHicipation of Social- 
Democrats in a bourgeois provisional government, precisely 
in the intere.sls of a complete seizure, in the future, of the 
state machine for a Social-Democratic revolution.” In other 
words, the Iskra now admits the absurdity of all its fears 
concerning the responsibility of a revolullonary government 
for the exchequer and the banks, concerning the danger 
and impossibility of taking over the “prisons,” etc. Hut the 
Iskra is only muddling things as of old, confusing the demo¬ 
cratic will) the sociidist dictatorship. This muddle is un¬ 
avoidable, it is a means to cover up the retreat. 

But among the muddleheads of the new Iskra Martynov 
stands out as a muddlehead of the lirst order, as a muddle- 
head of talent, if we may so express it. Confusing the ques¬ 
tion by his lalwrioqs efforts to render it “more profound,” 
lie almo.st invariably “arrives at” new formulations which 
.show up splendidly the entire fal.sity of the stand he has 
taken. You will rememlier how in the days of Economism 
he rendered Plekhanov “more profound” and created the 
formulation: “economic struggle against the employers and 
the government.” It would be difficult to find in all the 
literature of the Economists a more apt expression of the 
entire falsity of this trend. It is the same today. Martynov 
zealously serves the new Iskra and almost every time he 
ojiens his mouth he furnishes us with new and excellent ma¬ 
terial for an evaluation of the new Iskra's false position. In 
No. 102 he says that Lenin “has imperceptibly substituted the 
concept dictatorship for that of revolution” (p. 3, col. 2). 

As a matter of fact all the accusations levelled at us by 
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the new Iskra-i&is can be reduced to this one. And how 
grateful we are to Martynov for this accusation! What an 
invaluable service he renders us in. the struggle against the 
new Iskra ideas by formulating his accusation in this way! 
We must positively beg the editors of the hkra to let 
Martynov loose against us more often for the purpose of 
rendering the attacks on the Proletary “more profound” 
and for a “truly principled” formulation of these attacks. 
For the more Martynov strains to argue on the plane of 
principles the, worse his arguments appear, and the more 
clearly he reveals the gaps in the new Iskra ideas, the more 
successfully he performs on himself and on his friends the 
useful pedagogical operation: reductio ad absurdum (reduc¬ 
ing the principles of the new hkra to absurdity). 

The Vperyod aied the Proletary “substitute” the term 
dictatorship for that of revolution. The hkra does not want 
such a “substitution.” Just so, most esteemed Comrade 
Martynov! You have unwittingly stated a great truth. With 
this new formulation you have confirmed our contention 
that the hkra is dragging at the tail of the revolution, is 
straying into an Osvobozhdeniye formulation of its tasks, 
whereas the Vperyod and the Proletary .are issuing slogans 
that lead the democratic revolution forward. 

You don’t understand this. Comrade Martynov? In view 
of the importance of the question we shall try to give you 
a detailed explanation. 

The bourgeois character of the democratic revolution 
expresses itself, among other things, in the fact that a num¬ 
ber of classes, groups and sections of society which take 
their stand entirely on the recognition of private property 
and commodity production and are incapable of going 
beyond these bounds, are led by force of circumstances to 
recognize the uselessness of the autocracy and of the whole 
feudal order in general, and join in the demand for liberty. 
The bourgeois character of this liberty, which is demanded 
by “society” and advocated in a flood of words (and words 
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onlyl) by the landowners and the capitalists, is manifesting 
itself more and more clearly. At the some time the radical 
difference between the struggle of the workers and the 
struggle of title bourgeoisie for liberty, between proletarian 
and liberal democratism, also becomes more obvious. The 
working class and its class-conscious representatives are 
marching forward and pushing this struggle forward, not 
only without fearing to carry it to completion, but striving 
to go far be 5 'ond the uttermost limits of the democratic 
revolution. The bourgeoisie is inconsistent and self-seeking, 
and accepts the slogans of liberty only in part and hypo¬ 
critically. All attempts to draw a particular line or to draw 
up particular “points” (like the points in Starover’s or the 
CiOnferencers’ resolution) beyond which begins this hypocrisy 
of the bourgeois friends of liberty, or^ if you like, this 
betr-ayal of liberty by its bourgeois friends, are inevitably 
doomed to failure: for the bourgeoisie, caught between two 
fires (the autocracy and the proletariat), is capable of 
changing its position and slogans by a thousand ways and 
means, of adapting itself by moving an inch to the Left 
or an inch to the Right, constantly bargaining and dicker¬ 
ing. The task of proletarian democratism is not to invent 
such lifeless “points,’’ but xmceasingly to criticize the devel¬ 
oping political situation, to expose the ever new and un- 
forseeable inconsistencies and betrayals on the part of the 
bourgeoisie. 

Recall the history of Mr. Struve’s political pronounce¬ 
ments in the illegal press, the history of Social-Democracy’s 
war w’ith him, and you will see clearly how these tasks 
were carried out by Social-Democracy, the dhampion of 
proletarian democratism. Mr. Struve began with a purely 
Shipov slogan: “Rights and an Authoritative Zemstvo” (see 
my article in fihe Zarya, “The Persecutors of the Zemstvo 
and the Hannibals of Liberaiisan”*). Social-Democracy 

* See Lenin, Collected Works, 4th Russ, ed., Vol. V, pp, fid. 
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exposed him and pushed him in the direction of a definitely 
constitutionalist program. When this “pushing” took effect, 
thanks to the particularly rapid progress of revolutionary 
events, the struggle shifted to the next question of democ¬ 
racy: not only a constitution in general, but one providing 
for universal and equal suffrage, direct elections and secret 
ballot. When we “captured” this new position from the 
“enemy” (the adoption of universal suffrage by the Osvo- 
Ijozhdeniye League) we began to press further; we showed 
up the hypocrisy and falsity of a two-chamber system, 
and the fact that universal suffrage had not been fully 
recognized by the Osvobozhdentsr, we pointed to their 
monarchism and showed up the huckstering nature of their 
democratism, or, in other words, their trading in the inter¬ 
ests of the great Russian revolution by these Osvobozhde- 
nige heroes of the moneybags. 

Finally, the savage obstinacy of the autocracy, the 
enormous progress of the civil war and the hopelessness of 
the position into which the monarchists liave led Russia 
have begun to penetrate even the thickest skulls. The 
revolution has become a fact. It is no longer necessary to 
be a revolutionary to acknowledge the revolution. The 
autocratic government has actually f)een and is disintegrat¬ 
ing in the sight of all. As has justly been remarked in the 
legal press by a certain liberal (Mr. Gredeskul), actual 
insubordination to this government has set in. Despite all 
its apparent strength the autocracy has proved impotent; 
the events attending the developing revolution have simply 
begun to brush aside this parasitic organism which is rot¬ 
ting alive. Compelled to base their activity (or, to put it 
more correctly, their political wirepulling) on relationships 
as they are actually taking shape, the liberal bourgeois have 
begun to see the necessity of recognizing the revolution. 
They do so not because they are revolutionaries, but despite 
the fact that they are not revolutionaries. They do so of 
necessity and against their will, angrily glaring at the sue- 
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cesses of the revolution, they blame the autocracy for the 
revolution because it does not want to strike a bargain, but 
wants a life-and-death struggle. Born hucksters, they hate 
sh’Uggle and revolution, but circumstances force them to 
tread the ground of revolution, for there is no other ground 
under their feet. 

We are witnessing a highly instructive and highly com¬ 
ical spectacle. The bourgeois liberal prostitutes are trying 
to drape themselve.s in the toga of revolution. The Ospo- 
ho'hdentsi —ri.sum tenoafis, amici!*—the Osvobozhdentsi are 
beginning to speak in the name of the revolution! The 
Osvobozhdentsi are beginning to assure us that they “do 
not fear revolution” (Mr. Struve in the Owobozhdeniye, 
No. 72)!!! The Osvobozhdentsi are voicing tiheir claims “to 
be at the head of the revolution”!!! 

Tliis is an exceptionally significant phenomenon that 
characterizes not only the progress of bourgeois liberalism, 
but even more so the progress of the real successes of the 
revolutionary movement, which has compelled recognition. 
Even the bourgeoisie is beginning to feel that it is more 
to its advantage to fake its stand on the side of the revolu¬ 
tion—so shaky is the autocracy. On the other hand, this 
phenomenon, which testifies to the fact that the entire 
movement has risen to a new and higher plane, akso sets 
us new and higher tasks. The recognition of the revolution 
by the bourgeoisie cannot be sincere, irrespective of the 
personal integrity of this or that Imurgeois ideologist. The 
bourgeoisie cannot help introducing selfishness and incon¬ 
sistency, the bargaining spirit and petty reactionary tricks 
even into this higher stage of the movement. We must now 
formulate the immediate concrete tasks of the revolution 
differently, fo the name of our program and in amplification 
of our program. What was adequate yesterday is inade¬ 
quate today. Yesterday, perhaps, the demand for the recog- 


* Restrain your laughter, friends I 
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nition of the revolution was adequate as an advanced 
democratic slogan. Today this is not enough. The revolution 
has forced even Mr. Struve to recognize it. The advanced 
class must now define exactly the very content of the urgent 
and pressing tasks of this revolution. While recognizing the 
revolution, Messrs, the Struves again and again expose 
their asses’ ears and strike up the old song about the 
possibility of a peaceful outcome, about Nicholas'* calling 
on the Osvobozhdentsi to take power, etc., etc. Tlie 
Osvobozhdentsi recognize the revolution in order the more 
safely for themselves to conjure it away, to betray it. It 
is our duty at the present time to show the proletariat and 
the whole people the inadequacy of the slogan; “Revolu¬ 
tion’; we must show how necessary it is to have a clear 
and unambiguous, Tonsistent and determined definition of 
the very content of the revolution. And this definition is 
provided by the one slogan that is capable of correctly 
expressing a “decisive victory” of the revolution, the slogan: 
for the revolutionary-democratic dictatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat and the peasantry. 

The misuse of terms is a most common practice in 
politics. The term “Socialist,” for example, has often been 
appropriated by the supporters of Englisih bourgeois liber- 
.'dism (“We are all Socialists now,” said ITarcourt), by the 
supporters of Bismarck, and by the friends of Pope 
Leo XIII. The term “revolution” also fully lends itself to 
misuse and at a certain stage in the development of the move¬ 
ment such misuse is inevitable. When Mr. Struve began to 
speak in the name of revolution I involuntarily remembered 
Thiers. A few days before the February revolution, this 
monslrous gnome, this most consummate expression of the 
political corruption of the bourgeoisie, scented the approach 
of a popular storm, and so he announced from the parliamen¬ 
tary tribune: that he was of the party of revolution] (See 
Marx’s The Civil Wcfr in France.) The poilitical significance 
of Osvobozhdeniye's turn to the party of revolution is quite 
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identical with that of Thiers. The fact that the Russian 
Tlliiiers are talking about their belonging to the party of 
revolution shows that the slogan revolution has become 
inadequate, meaningless and defines no tasks: for the revo¬ 
lution has become a fact, and the most' diverse elements 
are flocking to its side. 

Indeed, what is revolution from the Marxist point of 
view? The violent break-up of the obsoilete political super¬ 
structure, the contradiction between which and the new 
relations of production caused its collapse at a certain 
moment. The contradiction between the autocracy and the 
entire structure of capitalist Russia, all the requirements of 
her bourgeois-democratic development, has now caused its 
collapse, all the more severe owing to the lengthy period 
in which this contradiction was artificially sustained. The 
superstructure is cracking at every joint, it is yielding to 
pressure, it is growing w’eaker. Tlie people, through the 
representatives of the most diverse clcasses and groups, musit 
now, by its own efforts, build a new superstructure for 
itself. At a certain stage of development the uselessness of 
the old superstructure becomes obvious to all. The revolu¬ 
tion is recognized by all. The task now is to define which 
classes must build the new superstructure, and how they 
are to build it. If this is not defined, the slogan revolution 
is empty and meaningless at the present time; for the 
feebleness of the autocracy makes “revolutionaries” even 
of the Grand Dukes and of the Moshovskhje Vyedomostil 
If this is not defined there can be no talk almut the advanced 
democratic tasks of the advanced class. This definition 
is given in tlie slogan; the democratic dictatorship of the 
proletariat and the peasantry. This slogan defines the classes 
upon which the new “builders” of the new superstruc¬ 
ture cani and must rely, the character of the new super¬ 
structure (a “democratic” as distinct from a socialist dicta¬ 
torship), and how it is to be built (dictatorship, i.e., the 
violent suppression of violent resistance, arming the revo- 
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lutionary classes of the people). Whoever now refuse.s to 
recopfnize this slogan of revolutionary democratic dictator¬ 
ship, the slogan of a revolutionary army', of a revolutionary 
government, of revolutionary peasant committees, either 
hopelessly fails to imderstand the tasks of the revolution, 
is unable to define the new and higher tasks that are called 
forth by the present situation, or is dece’ving the people, 
betraying the revolution, misusing the slogan “revolution.” 

The former case applies to Comrade Martynov and his 
friends. Tlie latter applies to Mr. Struve and the whole 
of the “constitutional-democratic” Zemstvo party. 

Comrade Martynov was so sihrewd and smart that he 
hnrled the charge of “substituting” the term dictatorship 
for that of revolution just at the time when the develop¬ 
ment of the revolufion called for a definition of its ta.sks by 
the slogan dictatorship! Actually, Comrade Martynov again 
had the misfortune to remain at the tail end, to gel strand¬ 
ed at the penultimate .stage, to find himself on the level 
of Osvobozhdeniije-ism, for it is precisely to the political 
stand of Osvobozhdeniye, i.e., to the interests of the liberal 
monarchist bourgeoisie, that recognition of “revolution” (in 
words) and refusal to recognize the dembcratic dictatorship 
of the prolelariat and the peasantry (i.e., revolution in 
deeds) now corresponds. The liberal bourgeoisie, through 
the mouth of Mr. Struve, is now expressing itself in favour 
of revolution. The class-conscious proletariat, through the 
mouths of the revolutionary Social-Democrats, is demand¬ 
ing the dictatorship of the proletariat and the peasantry. 
And here the wiseacre of the new Iskra intervenes in the 
controversy and yells; don’t dare “substitute” the term dic¬ 
tatorship for that of revolution! Well, is it not true that 
the false stand taken by the new Isiv'a-hts dooms them 
to be constantly dragging along at the tail of Osvobozhde- 
n/j/e-ism? 

We have shown that the Osvobozhdentsi are ascending 
(not without encouraging prods by the Social-Democrats) 
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slop by step in the matter of recognizing democracy. At 
first the issue in the dispute between us was: the Shipov 
system (rights and an authoritative Zemstvo) or constitu¬ 
tionalism? Tlien it was: limited suffrage or universal suf¬ 
frage? Later: recognition of the revolution or a stockjobber’s 
bargain with the autocracy? Finally, now it is: recognition 
of the revolution without the dictatorship of the proletariat 
and the peasantry or recognition of tJie demand for a dicta¬ 
torship of these classes in the democratic revolution? It is pos¬ 
sible and probable that Messrs, the Osvobozhdentsi (whether 
the present ones or their successors in the Left wing of the 
boiirgco's democrats makes no dilTerence) will ascend anoth¬ 
er step, i.e., recognize in time (perhaps by the time Com¬ 
rade Martynov goes up one more step) the slogan of dicta¬ 
torship also. This will inevitably be so'^f the Russian revo¬ 
lution continues to forge ahead successfully and achieves 
a decisive victory. What will be the position of Social- 
Democracy then? The complete victory of the present rev¬ 
olution will mark the end of the democratic; revolution and 
the beginning of a determined struggle for a socialist 
revolution. Tbe satisfaction of the demands of the present- 
day peasantry, the’ utter rout of reaction, and the winning 
of a democratic, republic will mark the complete end of 
the revolutionism of the bourgeoisie and even of the petty 
bourgeoisie—will mark the beginning of the real struggle 
of the proletariat for Socialism. The more complete the 
democratic revolution, the sooner, the more widespread, the 
purer and the more determined will be the development of 
this new struggle. The slogan of a “democratic” dictatorship 
expresses the historically limited nature of the present revo¬ 
lution and the. necessity of a new struggle on the basis of 
the new order for the complete emancipation of the work¬ 
ing class from all oppression and all exploitation. In other 
words: when the democratic bourgeoisie or petty bourgeoi¬ 
sie ascends another step, wlhen not only the revolution but 
I he complete victory of the revolution becomes an accom- 
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plished fact, we shall “substitute” (perhaps amid the hor¬ 
rified cries of new, future, Martynovs) for the slogan of 
the democratic dictatorship, the slogan of a socialist dicta¬ 
torship of the proletariat, i.e., of a complete socialist revo¬ 
lution. 


III. THE VULGAR BOURGEOIS REPRESENTATION 
OF DICTATORSHIP AND MARX’S VIEW OF IT 

Mehring tells us in his notes to Marx’s articles from the 
Neue Rheinische Zeitung of 1848 that he published, that 
one of the reproaclies levelled at this newspaper by bour¬ 
geois publications was that it had allegedly demanded “the 
immediate introduction of a dictatorship as the sole means 
of achieving democTacy” (Marx, Nachlass, Vol. Ill, p. 53). 
From the vulgar bourgeois standpoint the terms dictator¬ 
ship and democracy are mutually exclusive. Failing to 
understand the theory of class struggle, and accustomed to 
seeing in the political arena the petty squabbling of the 
various bourgooi.s circles and coteries, the bourgeois con¬ 
ceives dictatorship to mean the annulment of all tihe liberties 
and guarantees of democracy, tyranny of every kind, and 
every sort of abuse of power in the personal interests of 
a dictator. In essence, it is precisely this vulgar bourgeois 
view that is manifested in the writings of our Martynov, 
who winds up his “new campaign” in the new Iskra by 
attributing the partiality of the Vpergod and the Proletary 
for the slogan of dictatorship to I^nin’s “passionate desire 
to fry his luck” (Iskra, No. 103, p. 3, col. 2). In order to 
explain to Martynov the meaning of the term class dicta¬ 
torship as distinct from personal dictatorship, and the 
tasks of a democratic, dictatorship as distinct from those of 
a socialist dictatorship, it would not be amiss to dwell on 
the views of the Neue Rheinische Zeitung. 

“Every provisional organization of the state after a 
^evolution,” wrote the Neue Rheinische Zeitung on Septem- 
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her 14, 1848, “requires a dictatorship, and an energetic dic- 
tatorsihip at that. From the very beginning we have' re¬ 
proached Camphausen” (the head of the Ministry after March 
18, 1848) “for not acting dictatorially, for not having im¬ 
mediately smashed up and eliminated the remnants of the 
old institutions. And while Herr Camphausen was lulling 
himself with, constitutional illusions, the defeated party (i.e., 
the party of reaction) strengthened its positions ini the 
bureaucracy, and in the army, and here and there even 
began to venture upon open struggle.’’ 

These words, Mehring justly remarks, sum up in a few 
propositions all that was propoimded in detail in the Neue 
Rheinische Zeitung in long articles on the Camphausen 
Ministry. What do these.words of Marx tell us? That a 
provisional revolutionary government itjust act dictatorially 
(a proposition which the Iskra was totally unable to grasp 
since it was fighting shy of tlie slogan: dictatorsihip) and 
that the task of such a dictatorship is to destroy the rem¬ 
nants of the old institutions (which is precisely what was 
clearly stated in the resolution of the Third Congress of the 
Russian Social-Democratic Labour Party about the struggle 
against coimterrevolution, and what was omitted in the 
resolution of the Conference, as we showed above). Thirdly, 
and lastly, it follows from these words that Marx casti¬ 
gated the bourgeois democrats for entertaining “constitu¬ 
tional illusions’’ in a period of revolution and open civil 
war. The meaning of these words becomes particularly 
obvious from the article in the Neue Rheinische Zeitung of 
.Tune 6, 1848. “A Constituent National Assembly,” wTote 
Marx, “must first of all be an active, revolutionary-active 
assembly. 'The Frankfurt Assembly, however, is busying 
itself with school exercises in parliamentarism while allow¬ 
ing the government to act. Let us assume that this learned 
assembly succeeds after mature consideration in working out 
the best possible agenda and the best possible constitution. 
But what is the use of the best possible agenda and of the 
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best possible constitution, if the German governments have 
in the meantime placed the bayonet on the agenda?” 

That is the meaning of the slogan: dictatorship. We can 
judge from this what Marx’s attitude would have been 
towards resolutions which call a “decision to organize a 
constituent assembly” a decisive victory, or whioli invite 
us to “remain the party of extreme revolutionary opposi¬ 
tion”! 

Major questions in the life of nations are settled only 
by force. The reactionary classes themselves are usually the 
first to resort to violence, to civil war; they are the first 
to “place the bayonet on the agenda,” as the Russian autoc¬ 
racy has 'l>een doing systematically and undeviatingly 
everywhere ever since January 9. And since such a situation 
has ari-sen, since tl*a bayonet has really become the main 
point on the jxilitical agenda, since insurrection has proved 
to be imiierative and urgent—conslitulional illusions and 
school exercises in parliamentarism become onl)' a .screen 
for the bourgeois betrayal of tlie revolution, a screen to 
conceal the fact that the bourgeoisie is “recoiling’’ from the 
revolution. It is therefore the slogan of dictatorship that the 
genuinely revolutionary class must .advance. 

On the question of the tasks of this dictatorship Marx 
wrote, already in the Neue Rheinische Zeitung: “The Na¬ 
tional Assembly should have acted diclatori.ally against the 
reactionary attempts of the obsolete governments; the force 
of public opinion in its favour would then have been so 
strong as to shatter all bayonets.... But this Assembly 
bores the German people instead of caerjang the people with 
it or being carried away by it.” In Marx’s opinion, the 
National Assembly should have “eliminated from the regime 
actually existing in Germany everything that contradicted 
the principle of the sovereignty of the people,” then it 
should have “consolidated the revolutionary ground on 
which it stands in order to make the sovereignty of the 
people, won by the revolution, secure against all attacks." 
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Thus, the tasks which Marx set before a revolutionary 
government or dictatorship in 1848 amounted in substance 
primarily to a democratic revolution: defence against coun¬ 
terrevolution and the actual elimination of everything that 
contradicted the sovereignty of the people. Tliis is nothing 
else than a revolutionary-democratic dictatorship. 

To proceed: w'hich classes, in Marx’s opinion, could and 
should have achieved this task (actually to exercise to the 
full the principle of the sovereignty of the people and to 
beat oir the attacks of the counterrevolution) ? Marx .speaks 
of the “people.” But we know that he always ruthlessly 
combated the petty-bourgeois illusions about the unity of 
the “people” and about the absence of a class struggle 
within the people. In using the word “people,” Marx did not 
thereby gloss over class distinctions, bui 4 combined definite 
elements that were capable of carrying the revolution to 
completion. 

After the victory of the Berlin proletariat on March 18, 
wrote the Neuc Itbeinisclic Zcitimg, the results of the revo¬ 
lution proved to be twofold: “On the one hand the arming 
of the people, the right of association, the sovereignty of 
the people actually, attained; on the oUher hand, the pres¬ 
ervation of the monarcjiy and the Camphausen-lTan.semanu 
Ministry, i.e., the government of represcnfatives of the big 
Imurgeoisie. Thus, the revolution had two series of results, 
which had inevitably to diverge. The people had achieved 
victory; it had won liberties of a decisive democratic nature, 
but the direct power passed not into its hands, but into 
those of the big bourgeoisie. In a word, the revolution was 
not completed. The people allowed the formation of a 
ministry of big bourgeois, and the big bourgeois immedi¬ 
ately displayed their strivings by offering an alliance to the 
old Prussian nobility and bureaucracy. Amim, Canitz and 
Schwerin joined the Ministry. 

“The upper bourgeoisie, ever antirevolutionaig, conclud¬ 
ed a defensive and offensive alliance with the reaction out 
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of fear of the people, that is to sag, the workers and the 
democratic bourgeoisie.” (Our italics.) 

Thus, not only a “decision to organize a constituent 
assembly,” but even its actual convocation is insufficient 
for a decisive victory of the revolution! Even after a partial 
victory in an armed struggle (the victory of the Berlin 
workers over the troops on March 18, 1848) an “incom¬ 
plete” revolution, a revolution “that has not been carried to 
completion,” is possible. On what, then, does its completion 
depend? It depends on whose hands the immediate rule 
passes into, whether into the hands of the Petrunkeviches 
and Rodiohevs, that is to say, the Camphausens and the 
Hansemanns, or into the hands of the people, i.e., the work¬ 
ers and the democratic bourgeoisie. In the fir.st case the 
bourgeoisie will possess power, and the proletariat “freedom 
of criticism,” freedom to “remain the party of extreme 
revolutionary opposition.” Immediately after the victory, the 
bourgeoisie will conclude an alliance with the reaction (this 
would inevitably happen in Russia too, if, for example, the 
St. Petersburg workers gained only a partial victory in 
street fighting with the troops and left it to Messrs. Petrun¬ 
keviches and Co. to form a government).*ln the second case, 
a revolutionary-democratic dictatorship, i.e., the complete 
victory of the revolution, would be possible. 

It now remains to define more precisely what Marx 
really meant by “democratic bourgeoisie” (demokratische 
Biirgersdhaft), which together with the workers he. called 
the people, in contradistinction to the big bourgeoisie. 

A clear answer to this question is supplied by the follow¬ 
ing passage from an article in the Ncue Rheinische Zeitung 
of July 29, 1848: “... The German revolution of 1848 is 
only a parody of the French, revolution of 1789. 

“On August 4, 1789, three weeks after the storming of 
the Bastille, the French people in a single day prevailed 
over all the feudal burdens. 

“On July 11, 1848, four months after the March barri- 
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cades, Ihc j'cudal burdens prevailed over the German people. 
Teste Gierke cum Hansemanno.* 

“The French Imurgeoisie of 1789 did not for a moment 
leave its allies, the peasants, in the lurch. It knew that the 
foundation of its rule was IJic destruction of feudalism in 
the countryside, the creation of a free landowning (grund- 
Jiesitzenden) peasant class. 

“The German hourgeoi.sie of 1818 is without the least 
compunction betraying the peasants, who are its most natu¬ 
ral allies, the flesh of its flesh, and without wihom it is 
powerless against the nobility. 

“The continuance* of feudal rights, their sanction under 
the guise of (illusory) redemption—such is the result of 
the German revolution of 1848. The mountain brought forth 
a mouse.’’ • 

fl'lns is a very instructive pas.sage: it gives us four im¬ 
portant j)roj)ositions: 1) The incompleted German revolu¬ 
tion ditl'crs from the completed French revolution in that 
the (Jerman liourgeoisie betrayed not only democracy in 
general, but also the iieasantry in particular. 2) The foun¬ 
dation for the full consummation of a democratic revolution 
is the creation of a. free class of peasants. 3) The creation 
of such a class means^lhe abolition of feudal burdens, the 
destruction of feudalism, but does not yet mean a socialist 
revolution. 4) The pea.sants are the “most natural” allies of 
the bourgeoisie, that is to say, of the democratic bourgeoi¬ 
sie, which without them is “powerless” against the reaction. 

* “Wilnes.si-s: Itcrr Gierke and Herr Hansomami.” Haiiscmann 
wa.s a niiiiLsIer who re])re.senled the parly of the big bourgeoisie 
(Russian counterpart: Trubetskoy or Rodichev, and the like); Gierke 
was Minister of Agriculture in the Hansemann Cabinet, who drew 
up a plan, a “bold” plan for “abolishing feudal burdens,” professedly 
‘without compensation.” but in fact for abolishing only the minor 
<nd unimportant burdens while preserving or granting compensation 
or the more essential ones. Herr Gierke was something like the 
iussian Messrs. Kablukov, Manuilov, Hertzenstein and similar hoiir- 
;eois liberal friends of the muzhik who desire the “extension of 
leasant landowncrship” but do not wish to offend the landlord^ 
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Making proper allowances for concrete national pecu¬ 
liarities and suibsli luting serfdom for feudalism, all these 
propositions can be fully applied to Russia in 1905. Tlhere 
is no doubt that by learning from the experience of Ger¬ 
many, as elucidated by Marx, we cannot arrive at any other 
slogan for a decisive victory of the revolution than: a rev¬ 
olutionary-democratic dictatorship of the proletariat and 
the peasantry. There is no doubt that the chief components 
of the “people,” whom Marx in 1848 contrasted with the 
resisting reactionaries and the treacherous bourgeoisie, are 
the proletariat and tlie peasantry. There is no doubt that 
in Russia too the liberal bourgeoisie and the gentlemen of 
tile OsvolKizhdeniye League are betraying and will continue 
to betray the peasantry, i.e., will confine themselves to a 
pseudo reform aiwi taking the side of the landlords in the 
d<>cisive battle l)etween them and the peasantry. Only the 
proletariat is capable of supporting the peasantry to the 
end in this struggle. There is no doubt, finally, that in Rus¬ 
sia also the success of the peasant struggle, i.e., the trans¬ 
fer of the whole of the land to the peasantry, will signify 
a complete democratic revolution and constitute the social 
support of the revolution carried to it,s completion, but it 
will by no means be a socialist revolution, or “socialization” 
that the ideologists of the petty bourgeoisie, the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries talk about. The success of the peasant in¬ 
surrection, the victory of the democratic revolution will 
merely clear the way for a genuine and decisive struggle 
for Socialism on the basis of a democratic republic. In this 
struggle the peasantry as a landowning class will play the 
same treacherous, vacillating part as is now being played by 
the bourgeoisie in the struggle for democracy. To forget 
this is to forget Socialism, to deceive oneself and others as 
to the real interests and tasks of the proletariat. 

In order to leave no gaps in the presentation of the views 
held by Marx in 1848, it is necessary to note one essential 
difference between German SociaLDemocracy of that time 
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(or the Communist Party of the PrO'letariat, to use the lanr 
guage O'f that period) and present-day Russian Social- 
Democracy. Here is what Mehring says: 

“The Neue Rheinische Zeitung appeared in the political 
arena as the ‘organ of democracy.’ The red thread that ran 
through all its articles is immistakahle. But directly, it 
championed the interests of the bourgeois revolution against 
absolutism and feudalism more than tlic interests of the 
proletariat against the bourgeoisie. Very little is to be found 
in its columns about the separate working-class movement 
during the years of the revolution, although one should 
not forget that along with it there appeared twice a week, 
under the editorship of Moll and Schapper, a special organ 
of the Cologne Workers’ League. At any rate, the present- 
day reader will be struck by the little attention the iVcue 
Rheinische Zeitung paid to the German working-class move¬ 
ment of its day, although its most capable mind, Stephan 
Born, was a pupil of Marx and Engels in Paris and Brm- 
sels and in 1848 was the Berlin correspondent for their 
newspaper. Born relates in his Memoirs that Marx and 
Engels never expressed a single word in disapproval of his 
agitation among the workers; nevertheless, it appears prob¬ 
able from subsequent- declarations of Engels’ that they 
were dissatisfied, at least with the methods of this agitation. 
Their dissatisfaction was justified inasmuch as Bom was 
obliged to make many concessions to the as yet totally 
undeveloped class consciousness of the proletariat in the 
greater part of Germany, concessions which do npt stand 
the test of criticism from the viewpoint of the Communist 
Manifesto. Their dissatisfaction was unjustified inasmuch as 
Bom managed nonetheless to maintain the agitation con¬ 
ducted by him on a relatively high plane,... Without 
doubt, Marx and Engels were historically and politically 
right in thinking that the primary interest of the working 
class was to push the bourgeois revolution forward as far 
as pos'sible.... Nevertheless, a remarkable proof of how the 
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elementary instinct of the working-class movement is aWe 
to correct the conceptions of the greatest minds is provided 
by the fact that in April 1849 they declared in favour 
of a specific workers' organization and deckled to par¬ 
ticipate in the workers’ congress, which was being {ire- 
pared especially by the East Elbe (Eastern Prussia) pro¬ 
letariat.” 

Tims, it was only in April 1849, after tlie revolutionary 
newspaiier had been ajipearing for almost a year (the Acne 
Hhcinistbe Zeitiiivj began publication on June 1, 1848) 
that Marx and Engels declared in favour of a special work¬ 
ers’ organization! Until then they were merely running an 
“organ of democracy" unconnected by any organizational 
lies w'ith an independent workers’ party. This fact, mon¬ 
strous and improl«ble as it may appear from our pre.sent- 
day standpoint, clearly shows us ^^'^llal an enormous dif¬ 
ference there is between the German Social-Democratic 
Party of those days and the Rus.sian Soci.al-Dcmocratic 
Labour Parly of today. This fact .shows how much less the 
jiroletarian features of the movement, the {irolelarian cur¬ 
rent within it, were in evidence in the German democratic 
revolution (hecause of the hackwardness of Germany in 
1848 both economically and jiolilically—its disunity as a 
state). Tliis should not be forgotten in judging Marx’s 
repeated declarations during this period and somewhat later 
alxnit the need for organizing an. independent proletarian 
party. Marx arrived at this practical conclusion only as a 
lesult of the experience of the democratic revolution, almost 
a year later—so philistine, so petty-lxnirgeois was the whole 
atmosphere in Germany at that time. To us this conclusion 
is an old and solid acquisition of half a century’s experience 
of international Social-Democracy—an acquisition with 
which we began to organize the Russian Social-Democratic 
Labour Party. In our case there can be no question, for 
instance, of revolutionary proletarian newspapers being 
outside the Social-Democratic Party of the proletariat, or 
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of their appearing even for a moment simply as “organs of 
democracy.” 

But the contrast w'hic'h had hardly hegnii' to reveal itself 
lietween Marx and Stephan Born exists in our case in a 
form which is more <leveloped by reason of the more 
powerful manifestation of the proletarian current in the 
democratic stream of oui' revolution. Speaking of the prob¬ 
able dissatisfaction of Marx and Engels with the agi¬ 
tation conducted liy iSte])han Born, Mehring expresses 
himself too mildly and too evasively. This is what 
Ivngels wrote of Born in 18<S,’i (in his preface to the lint- 
hullungen uber den Kommunistenprocess zu Kdln. Ziirich, 
1885*)': 

The members of the Communist League''’ everywhere 
stood at the head of the extreme democratic movement, 
(U'oving thereby that the League was an excellent school 
of revolutionary action. “. .. the compositor Stephan Born, 
who had worked in Brussels and Paris as an active menrlier 
of the League, founded a Workers’ Brotherhood” (“Arbei- 
terverbriiderimg") “in Berlin which became fairly widespread 
and existed until 1850. Born, a very talented young man, 
who. however, was'a bit too much in a hurry to become 
a political figure, ‘frat6’rnized’ with the most miscellaneous 
ragtag and larblail” (Kreti iind Plefhi) “in order to get a 
crowd together, and was not at all the man who could bring 
unity into the contlicting tendencies, light into the chaos, 
(ionsoquently, in the ofliciol jiiiblications of the as.socialion 
the views represented in the Coinmiinist Manifesto were 
mingled hodgepodge with guild i-ecollections and guild 
a.spirations, fi-agments of Louis Blanc and Proudhon, pro¬ 
tectionism, etc.; in short, they wanted to jilease everylxidy” 
(alien alles sein). ‘7n particular, strikes, trade unions and 
producers' cooperatives were set going and it was forgotten 


* Ilcvctdlions About the Trial of the Communisls at Coloijne. 
Ziirich, 1885.—Tr. 
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that above all it was a question of first conquering, brj 
means of political victories, the field in which alone such 
tilings could be realized on a lasting basis.” (Our italics.) 
“When, afterwards, the victories of the reaction made the 
leaders of the Brotherhood realize the necessity of taking 
a direct part in the revolutionary struggle, they were natu¬ 
rally left in the lurch by the confused mass which they 
had grouped around themselves. Born took part in tlie 
Dresden uprising in May 1849 and had a lucky escape. 
But, in contrast to the great political movement of the pro¬ 
letariat, the Workers’ Brotherhood proved to be a pure 
separate league, which to a large extent existed only on 
paper an<l played such a subordinate role that the reaction 
did not find it necessary to suppress it until 1850, and its 
surviving branches until several years later. Born, wlliose 
real name was Buttermilch” (Buttermilk) ,* “has not become 
a big political figure but a petty Swiss professor, who no 
longer translates Marx into guild language but the meek 
Benan into his own fulsome German.” 

That is how Engels judged the two tactics of Social- 
Democracy in the democratic revolution! 

Our new Iskrorists are also pushing towards “Econo- 
mism,” and with such unreasonable zeal as to earn the 
praises of the monarchist bourgeoisie for their “seeing the 


* In translating Engrls I made a mistake in the first edition by 
taking the word Buttermilch to be not a proper noun but a common 
noun. This mistake naturally afforded great delight to the Menshe¬ 
viks. Koltsov wrote that I had “Rendered Engels more profound” 
(reprinted in Two Years, a collection of articles) and Plekhanov even 
now recalls this mistake in the Tovarishch —in short, it afforded an 
excellent pretext to slur over the question of the two tendencies in 
the working-class movement of 1848 in Germany, the Born tendency 
(akin to our Economists) and the Marxist tendency. To take advan¬ 
tage of the mistake of an opponent, even if it was only on the 
question of Bom's name, is more than natural. But to use a cor¬ 
rection to a translation to slur over the question of the two tactics 
is to dodge the real issue. (Author’s note to the 1907 edition.— Ed.) 
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light.” They loo collect around themselves a motley crowd, 
flattering the “Economists,” demagogicaly attracting the 
undeveloped masses by the silogans of “initiative,” “democ¬ 
racy,” “autonomy,” etc., etc. Their labour unions, too, exist 
only on the pages of the Khleslakov'* new Iskra. Their silo- 
gans and resolutions betray a similar failure to understand 
the tasks of the “great political movement of the proletariat.” 

Published in book form 
in Geneva, July 1905 

I. Lenin, Collected Works, 

Fourlli Russian Edition, 

Vol. LX, pp. 1-119 



THE ATTITUDE OF SOCIAL-DEMOCRACY 
TOWARD THE PEASANT MOVEMENT 

The Iremendous iini)()rtancc of llie peasant movenienl 
ill the democratic revolution through which llussia is now 
passing has been repeatedly exiilained in the entire Social- 
Democratic press. •t\s is well known, the Third Congress of 
the R.S.D.L.P. adopted a special resolution on this (pies- 
tion in order to define more exactly and to coordinate the 
activities of the whole party of the class-conscious |)role- 
tariat precisely with regard to the peasant movement" of 
the present day. Despite the fact that the resolution was 
prepared in advance (the first draft was published in the 
Vpcnjod, No. 11, March 10 [23], 1905*),,despite the fact that 
it was carefully gone over at the .Party (Congress, which 
took pains to formulate the views that had already been 
established throughout the Russian Social-Democratic move¬ 
ment—in spite of all this, the resolution has caused per¬ 
plexity among a number of comrades working in Russia. 
'I'he Saratov Committee has unanimously declared this re.so- 
lution to be unacceptable (see the Prolefarij, No. 10). Unfor¬ 
tunately, the desire we expressed at the time, to receive 
an explanation of that verdict, has not lx?en satisfied as yet. 
All we know' is that the Saratov Committee has declared 
the agrarian re.solution passed by the new Iskra Conference 
also unacceptable—hence it is what is common to both 

* See Lenin, Collected Works, 4lh Russ, ed., Vol. VIII, pp. 208- 
09.--£d. 
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resolutions that dissatisfiOs them, and not what /listin- 
guishes one from the other. 

. New materia] on this question is provided Jjy a letter 
we have received from a Moscow comrade (issued in the 
form of a hectograplied leaflet). We puljlish this letter in full: 

An Open Letter to the Central Committee and to the 
Comrades Working in the Rural Districts 

Comrades! The regional orf'anizalion of the Moscow Coinmillce has 
deiinilely taken up work among the posisants. Tlic lack of experience In 
organizing such work, the speci.al conditions prevailing in the rural 
districts of Central Russia, and also the lack of clarity in the directives 
contained in the resolutions of the Third Congress on this tpiestion 
and the almost complete absence of material in the periodical and 
other press on work among the peasantry, compel us lo appeal to the 
Central Committee lo send us detailed directi’v( s, covering both the 
[ninciples and the practical (pieslions linvolvc.d, while we ask you 
cimirades who are doing similar work lo accpiaint ns with the praelical 
knowledge your experience has given you. 

■' We consider it necessary to inform you about the i)erplexity that 
has arisen among us upon perusal of the resolution of Ihc Third 
Congress “on the attitude toward the pcasani movement,” and aboiil 
the orgiinlzalional plan which we arc alre.ady beginning lo apply in 
our work in Ihe rured districts. 

“§ a) To Oiirry on proivaganda among Ihe broad strata of Ihe 
people to the elfccl that .‘social-Democracy sets itself the task of giving 
most energetic support to all Ihe revolutionary measures undertaken 
by Ihe peasantry that are capable of improving its position, including 
confiscation of the land belonging lo Ihe landlords, Ihe Stale, Ihc 
church, the monasteries, and the imperial family” (from Ihc resolution 
of the Third Congress of Ihe R.S.D.L.F.). 

First of all, it is not made clear in this ])aragrai)h how’ Ihe Parly 
organizalion.s will, or should, carry on their propaganda. Propaganda 
requires, first and foremost, an organization which is very close to those 
whom it is intended to propagandize. The question as to wdiether this 
organization is to be committees consisting of Ihe rural prolctarial, or 
whether other organizational means of conducting oral and written 
propaganda may l»e adopted, is left open. 

The same may be said of the promise to render energetic support. 
To render support, and energetic support at that, is also possible only 
if local organizations exist. The question of “energetic support” seems 
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to us to be extremely hazy in general. Can Social-Democracy support 
the expropriation of those landlords’ estates which are farmed most 
intensively, employ machinery, cultivate high-grade crops, etc.? The 
transfer of such estates to petty-bourgeois proprietors, however 
important it may be to improve their position, would be a step back 
from the standpoint of the capitalist development of the given estate. 
In our opinion, we, as Social-Democrats, should have made a reserva¬ 
tion on this point of “support”: “provideci the expropriation of ibis 
land and its transference to peasant (petty-bourgeois) ownership re¬ 
sults in a higher form of economic development on these estates.” 

Further: 

“§ d) To strive for the independent organization of the rural pro¬ 
letariat, for its fusion with the urban proletariat under the banner of 
the Social-Democratic Party, and for the inclusion of its representa¬ 
tives in the peasant committees.” 

Doubts arise with regard to the latter part of this paragraph. The 
fact is that the bourgeois-democratic organizations, such as the Peasant 
League and reactionary-utopian organizations, such as those of the 
Socialist-Revolutionaries, organize under their banner both the bour¬ 
geois and the proletarian elements of the peasantry. By electing our 
own representatives of the rural proletarian organizations to siicli 
‘‘peasant” committees, we shall be contradicting ourseives, our views 
regarding entering a bloc, etc. 

Here, too, we believe, amendments, and very serious ones, are 
needed. 

These arc a few general remarks on the resolutions of the Third 
Congress. It is desirable to have these analyzed as soon and in as great 
detail as possible. 

As regards the plan for a ‘ rural” organization in our Regional 
Organization, wc arc obliged to work under conditions which the reso¬ 
lutions of the Third Congre.ss wholly ignore. First of all, wc must note 
that the territory we cover—the Moscow Gubernia and the adjoining 
uyezds of the neighbouring gubernia.s—is mainly an industrial area with 
a relatively undeveloped system of handicraft industries and with 
a very small section of the population engaged exclusively in agriculture. 
Huge textile mills, each employing 10,000 to 15,000 workers, are inter¬ 
spersed among small factories, employing 500 to 1,000 workers, and scat¬ 
tered in out-of4he-way hamlets and villages. One would think that 
under .uch conditions .Social-Democracy would find a most favourable 
field for its activity here, but facts have proved that such bird's-eye 
view premises do not stand criticism. Even now, in spite of the fact 
that some of the factories have been in existence for 40-50 years, the 
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overwhelming majority of our “proletariat” has not become divorced 
from the land. The “village” has such a strong hold over it, that none 
of the psychological and other characteristics which a “pure” pro- 
fetarian acquires in the course of collective work develop among our 
])rolelarians. The farming carried on by our “proletarians” is of a pe¬ 
culiar mongrel type. A weaver employed in a factory hires an agri¬ 
cultural labourer to till his patch of land. Ills wife (if she is not work¬ 
ing in the factory), his children, and the aged and invalid menilK-rs of 
the family work on this same piece of land, and he himself will work 
on it when he becomes old or crippled, or is fired for violent or sus¬ 
picious behaviour. Such “proletarians” can hardly be called proletarians. 
Their economic status is that of paupers. In ideology they are petty 
bourgeois. They arc ignorant and conservative. From among them “Black- 
Hundred” elements are recruited. Lately, however, even among them 
class consciousness has begun to awaken. Using “pure” proletarians as 
footholds, we are endeavouring to rouse these ignorant masses from 
their age-long slumber, and not without succcs.s. <The footholds are in¬ 
creasing in numlicr, and in places are becoming firmer, the paupers arc 
coming under our influence, are beginning to adopt our iileology, both in 
the factory and in the village. And we hclieve that it wMl not be unor- 
ihodos to form organizations in an environment that is not “purely” 
inolctarian. We have no other environment, and if we were to insist 
oil orthodoxy and organize only the rural “proletariat,” we would have 
to dissolve our organizations and the organizations in the 
neighbouring districts. We know we, shall have difficulties in 
couilmtiug the burning desire to expropriate the arable and other 
land neglected by the landlords, or those lands which the holy fathers 
in hoods and cassocks have not been able to farm properly. We know 
that bourgeois democracy, from the “democratic”-monarchist faction 
(such a faction exists in the lUiza Uyezd) down to the “Peasant” 
League, will fight us for inlluence among the “paupers,” but we shall 
arm the latter to oppose the former. We shall make use of all the Social- 
Democratic forces in the region, both intellectuals and proletarian work¬ 
ers, to set up and consolidate our Social-Democratic comuiittecs of 
“paupers.” And we shall do this in accordance with the following plan. 
In each uyezd centre, or big industrial centre, we shall set up uyezd 
committees of the groups that work under the Regional Organization. 
In addition to setting up factory committees in its district, the uyezd 
committee will also set up “peasant” committees. For reasons of se¬ 
crecy, these committees should not be large, and should consist of the 
most revolutionary and capable pauperized peasants. In places where 
there are both factories and peasants—it is necessary to organize 
workers and peasants in a single sub-group committee, 
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Ill the first place, siicli coinmitlees sliould luive a clear and exact 
idea of local conditions: A) The agrarian relationships: 1) Peasant 
allotments, leases, form of tenure (communal, by households, etc.); 
2) The local land: a) to whom it helonj's: b) the amount of land; c) 
what relation the peasants have to this land; d) on what terms the 
land is held: 1) labour rent. 2| exorhitani rent for “oirezki,” etc.; 
e) indebtedness to kulaks, landlords, etc. B) Iniposls, taxes, the rate 
of assessment of peasant and landlord lauds respectively. G) Migra¬ 
tory and handicraft industries, passports, winter hiring,'^ etc, D) 
Local factories and plants: tlie working conditions in these: I) 
wages; 2) working day; 3) treatment by the management; 1) housing 
conditions, etc. !■') The administration: the zeniskt) naclutlniks, the 
village elder, tlie elerk, the volost .judges, constahles. ])riest. P) Tlie 
Zemstvo: the councillors represeiding the peasants, the Zemstvo em¬ 
ployees: the teacher, doctor, lil)raries, schools, taverns, G) Volost as¬ 
semblies: their composition and procedure. H) Organizations: the Peas¬ 
ant League, .Socialist-Hevolnlionaries, .Social-Democrats. 

After acquainting itself with all this data, the Peasant Social- 
Democratic Committee must get such di'cisions passed by the vilhige 
assemblies as may be necessitated hy ;iny abnormal state of affairs. 
Simultaneously with this, such ;i committee must conduct intense 
Jtropaganda and agitation for the ideas of Social Democracy among 
the masse.s, organize circles, impromptu meetings, mass meetings, 
distribute leallets and other literature, collect money for ilhe Party 
and keep in toucli with the Regional Organization through the uyezd 
group. 

If we succeed in setting iqi a number of such commitlei's the 
success of Social-Democracy will be ;issured. 

lictjioiial Organizer 

It goes without saying that wo shall not undertake the 
ta.sk of working out the detailed practical (lirectivc.s to 
which the comrade refers: this is a matter for the com¬ 
rades on the siKit and for tihe central hody in Ru.ssia, which 
is guiding the practical work. We projtose to lake the op¬ 
portunity presented hy our Moscow comrade's interesting 
letter to explain the resolution of the Third (iongress and 
the urgent tasks of the Parly in general. It is ohviou.s from 
the letter that the perplexity caused hy the resolution of 
the Third Congress is only partly due to theoretical doubts. 
The other source is a new question, which has not arisen 
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before, about the inlerrelatioii between tlic “revolutipnary 
peasant committees'’ and tJic “Social-Democratic commit¬ 
tees” w'hich are working among llie peasants. The very fact 
liliat this question has Ireen raised testifies to the great prog¬ 
ress Social-Democratic work among the peasants ha.s made. 
Uelatively detail questions are already being pushed into the 
forefront by tlie practical requirements of “rural” agita¬ 
tion, which is becoming a fixed feature and assuming stable, 
jiermanent forms. And the aiithor of the letter keeps for¬ 
getting that when he is blaming the Congress resolution for 
lack of clarify, he is, in fact, seeking an answer to a ques¬ 
tion which the Parly Congress did not raise and could not 
have rai.sed. 

For instance, the aidhor is not quite right w'hen he says 
that both proi)agalion of our ideas and siqiport for the 
peasant movement are possible “<inly” if we have our organ¬ 
izations in the piulicular localities. Of course such organ¬ 
izations are dissirahle, and as tin* work increa.ses they will 
l>ecome nece.ssajy; bnl such work is possible, and necessary 
even where no such organizations exist. In all our activi¬ 
ties, even when carried on exclusively among the urban 
prolelarial, we must never lose sight of the peasant question 
and must give wide circulation to the declaration made by 
the whole partij of the class-conscious proletariat as repre¬ 
sented by the Third Congress, namely, that we support a 
jreasant uprising. The peasants must learn this—fromi liter¬ 
ature, from the woikers, from special organizations, etc. 
The peasants must learn that the Sodal-iDemocratic pro¬ 
letariat, in giving this support, will not shrink from any 
form of confiscation of tlic land (i.e., expropriation with¬ 
out compensation to the owmers). 

The author of the loiter raises a theoretical question 
in this connection, viz., whether the demand for the ex¬ 
propriation of the big e.states and their transfer to “peas¬ 
ant, petty-bourgeois owmership" .should not be circumscribed 
iiy a special reservation. But by proposing such a reser- 
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vation the author has arbitrarily limited the purport of the 
resolution of the Third Congress. There is not a word in 
the resolution about the Social-Democratic Party undertak¬ 
ing to support the transfer of the confiscated land to petty- 
l)Ourgeois proprietors. The resolution states: we support... 
“including confiscation,” i.e., including expropriation with¬ 
out compensation, but ttie resolution does not in any way 
decide to whom the expropriated land is to be given. It was 
not by chance that the question was left open: it is obvious 
from the articles in the Vpenjod (Nos. 11, 12, 15)* that it 
was deemed unwise to decide the question in advance. It 
was stated there, for instance, th.at under a democratic re¬ 
public Social-Democracy cannot pledge itself and tie its 
hands with regard to the nationalization of the land. 

Indeed, unlike the petty-bourgeois Sociali.st-Revolution- 
aries, we lay the main empliasis at the present time on the 
revolutionary-democratic aspect of the peasant uprising and 
the special organization of the rural proletariat into a class 
party. The crux of the question now is not sdliemes of 
“Black Redistribution,” or nationalization, but that the peas¬ 
ants should recognize the need of and carry out a revo¬ 
lutionary breakup of the old order. That is why the .So¬ 
cialist-Revolutionaries emphasize “socialization,” etc., while 
we lay stress on revolutionary peasant committees. Without 
the latter, say we, all change amounts to nothing. With 
them and supported by them the victory of the peasant up¬ 
rising is possible. 

We must assist the peasant uprising in every way, in¬ 
cluding confiscation of the land, but certainly not including 
all sorts of petty-bourgeois schemes. We support the pea.s- 
ant movement, in so far as it is a revolutionary-democratic 
movement. We are making ready (making ready ait once, 
immediately) to fight against it in so far as it becomes reac- 

* See Lenin, Collected Works, 4th Russ, ed., Vol. VIII, pp. 204-09, 
218-23 and 286-300.—Ed. 
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tionary and antiproletarian. The whole esisence of Marxism 
lies ini that double task, which only those who do not un¬ 
derstand Marxism can vulgarize or compress into a single 
and simple task. 

Let us take a concrete instance. Let us assume that the 
peasant uprising has been victorious. The revolutionary peas¬ 
ant committees and the provisional revolutionary govern¬ 
ment (relying, in part, on these very committees) can pro¬ 
ceed to the confiscation of any big property. We are in 
favour of confiscation, as we have already declared. But to 
whom shall we recommend that the confiscated land be 
given? On this question we have not tied our hands nor 
sliall we ever do so by declarations like those rashly pro¬ 
posed by the author of the letter. The autlhor of the letter 
has forgotten that the resolution of the Third Congress 
speaks of '‘purging the trevolutionarg-democratic content of 
the peasant movement of all reactionary admixtures” —that 
is one point—^and, secondly, of the need ‘‘in all cases and 
under all circumstances for an independent organization 
of the rural proletariat.” These are our directives. Tliere 
will always be reactionary admixtures in the peasant move¬ 
ment, and we declare war on them in advance. Class an¬ 
tagonism between the rural proletariat and the peasant 
Ixiiurgeoisie is inevitable, and we reveal it in advance, explain 
it and prepare for the struggle on the basis of it. One of the 
immediate causes of such struggle may very likely be the 
question: to whom shall the confiscated land be given, and 
how? We do not gloss over that question, nor do we prom¬ 
ise equal distribution, “socialization,” etc. What we do 
say is: we shall fight this out later on, fight again, on 
a new field and with other allies: then we shall certainly 
be with the rural proletariat, with the entire working class 
against the peasant bourgeoisie. In practice, this may mean 
the transfer of the land to the class of small peasant pro¬ 
prietors—wherever big estates based on bondage and feudal 
servitude still prevail, where there are as yet no material 
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prerequisites lor large-scale socialist production; it may 
mean nationalization—^provided the democratic revolution is 
completely victorious; or the big capitalist estates may be 
transferred to workem' associations; for from the democrat¬ 
ic revolution wc shall at once, and just in accordance with 
the measure of our strength, the strength of the class-con¬ 
scious and organized proletariat, begin to pass to the social¬ 
ist revolution. We stand for uninterrupted revolution. We 
shall not stop halfway. The reason we do not now and 
immediately promise all sorts of “socialization,” is just be¬ 
cause wo know what is actually required for that ta.sk, 
and do not gloss over but reveal the new class struggle that 
is maturing wltliin the ranks of the peasantry. 

At iirst we support the peasantry in general against the 
landlords, support it to the end and by all means, includ¬ 
ing confiscation, and then (or rather not “then,” but at the 
same time) we support tlie proletariat against the peasantry 
in general. To try non) to calculate what the coni/bination 
of forces will he witliin the peasantry on “the morrow” of 
the revolution (the democratic revolution) is sheer utopia. 
Without descending to adventurism or going against our 
scientific conscience, without striving for cheap popularity, 
we can and do say only one things we shall put every 
cfiort into as.sisting the entire pea.santry to make the dem¬ 
ocratic revolution, in order thereby to make it easier for us, 
the Party of tlie proletariat, to pass on, as quickly as pos¬ 
sible, to the new and higher task—the socialist revolution. 
We hold forth no promises of harmony, equalization or 
“socialization” as a result of the victory of the present 
peasant ui)rising—on the contrary, we “promise” a new 
struggle, new inequality, a new revolution, toward which 
we are striving. Our doctrine is not as “sweet” as the 
fairy tales of the Socialist-Revolutionaries, but let who¬ 
ever wants to be fed solely on sweets join the Socialist-Rev¬ 
olutionaries; we shall say to such people; good riddance. 

In our opinion this Marxian standpoint also .settles the 
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question of thq committees. In ou>r opinion there shoiijd be 
no Social-Democratic peasant committees: if they are Social- 
Democratic that means they are not purely peasant com¬ 
mittees; if they are peasant committees that means they 
are not purely proletarian, not Social-Democratic commit¬ 
tees. A host of people would like to confuse these two, hut 
we are not of their numher. Wherever possible we sliall 
strive to set uj) our committees, committees of the Social- 
Democratic Labour Party. They will be joined by peasants, 
paupers, intellectuals, prostitutes (a worker recently asked 
us in a letter why not carry on agitation among prostitutes), 
soldiers, teachers, workers—in sliort, all Social-Democrats 
and none but Social-Democrats. Tliese committees will con¬ 
duct the whole of Social-Democratic work, in its entire 
scope, striving, however, to organize the' rural proletariat 
separately and particularly, for the Social-Democratic Party 
is tihe class party of tlie proletariat. To consider it “unor¬ 
thodox” to organize the proletariat which has not entirely 
freed itself from various relics of the past is a great mistake 
and we would like to think that the corresponding passages 
of the letter are due simply to a misunderstanding. The 
urban and industrial proletariat will inevitably be the basic 
nucleus of our SociabDemocratic Labour Party, but we 
must attract to it, enlighten and organize all toilers and all 
the exploited, as is stated in our program—all without 
exception; handicraftsmen, paupers, beggars, servants, 
tramps, prostitutes—of course, sribject to the necessary and 
obligatory condition that they join the Social-Democratic 
movement and not that the Social-Democratic movement 
join them, that they adopt the standpoint of the proletariat 
and not that the proletariat adopt theirs. 

The reader may ask—what is the point, then, of having 
revolutionary peasant committees? Does this mean that they 
are not necessary? No, they are necessary. Our ideal is: 
purely Social-Democratic committees in all rural districts, 
and then agreements between them and all the revolution- 
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ary-democratic elements, groups and circles of the peasantry 
Idr the purpose of establishing revolutionary committees. 
Tliere Is a j)erfect analogy here to the independence of the 
Social-Democratic Labour Party in the cities and its alliance 
with all the revoiiitionary democrats for the purixtse of 
insiirreclion. We are in favour of a peasant uprising. We are 
absolutely opposed to the mi.sing and merging of hetero¬ 
geneous class elements and helerogeneous parlies. We hold 
flial for the purpose of insiirreclion Social-Democracy 
should push forward the whole of revolutionary democracy, 
.should assist the whole of it to organize, ishould march 
.shoulder to shoulder with it, but wilHiout merging with it, 
to the barricades in the cities and again.st the landlords and 
the police in the villages. 

Long live the insurrection in town and country against 
the autocracy! Long.live revolutionary Social-Democracy, 
the vanguard of the entire revolutionary democracy in the 
luesenl revolution! 

Prolelfiry. No. 16, 

September 14 (1), 1905 

V. I. i.enin. Collected Works, 

I'ourlh lUissian Edition, 

Vol. IX. pp 207-15 



THE LESSONS OF THE MOSCOW UPRISING 

The publication of tlic book Moscow in December 1905 
(Moscow, lilOfi) coiihl not lhava been more opportune. It 
is an essenlial task of the workers' parly to assimilate the 
lessons of the December uprising. Unfortunately, this book 
is like a barrel of honey spoiled by a spoonful of tar: most 
interesting material—<le.spile its incompleteness—and in¬ 
credibly slovenly, incredibly trite conclusions. We shall 
deal witli these conclusions on anotlier occasion;* at present 
we shall turn oiir attention to the burning political ques¬ 
tion of the day, to the les.sons of the Moscow uprising. 

The principal form of the December movement in Mos¬ 
cow was a peaceful strike and demonstrations. The vast 
majority of the worker masses took an active part only in 
these forms of struggle. But it was the December action in 
Moscow that convincingly proved that, as an independent 
and p'redominant form of struggle, the general strike is out 
of date, that the movement, with elemental and irresistible 
I'orce, is breaking out of these narrow Ijounds and giving 
rise to a higher form of struggle—insurrection. 

In declaring the strike, all the revolutionary parties, all 
the Moscow unions, sensed and even realized that it must 
inevitably grow into an uprising. On December 6 the Soviet 
of Workers’ Deputies resolved to “strive to transform the 
strike into an armed uprising.” As a matter of fact, how¬ 
ever, none of the organizations were prepared for this. Even 
the Joint Council of Fighting Squads spoke (on Decem- 

* See Lenin, Collected Works, 4lh Russ, ed., Vol. XI, pp. 163-66. 
—Ed. 
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bet 91) of an uprising as of something very remote, and 
it is q^aite evident that it had no hand m or control of the 
street fighting that took place. The organizations failed to 
keep pace with the growth and range of the movement. 

The strike grew into an uprising, primarily as a result 
of the pressure of the objective conditions that were creat¬ 
ed after October. The government could no longer be taken 
by surprise by a general strike: it had already organized the 
counterrevolution, which w’as ready for military action. The 
general course of the Russian Revolution after October, and 
the sequence of events in Moscow in the December days, have 
supplied striking ])roof of one of the profound proposition's 
of Marx: revolution progresses by giving rise to a strong 
and united counterrevolution, i.e., it compels the enemy to 
resort to more and more extreme measures of defence and 
in this way devises more powerful means of attack. 

Deceml)er 7 and 8: a peaceful strike, peaceful mass demon¬ 
strations. Evening of the 8th: the siege of the Aquarium.'* 
The morning of the 9th: the crowd on Strastnaya Square 
is attacked by the dragoons. Evening: Fiedler’s house is 
wrecked. Temper rises. The unorganized street crowds, quite 
spontaneously and hesitatingly, set up the first barricades. 

The 10th: artillery fire is opened on the barricades and 
the crowds in the streets. Barricades are set up more delib¬ 
erately, and no longer in isolated cases, but on a really 
mass scale. The whole population is in the streets; all the 
main centres of the city are covered by a network of bar¬ 
ricades. For several days the fighting sicjuads wage a stub¬ 
born guerilla fight against the troops, which exhausts the 
troops and compels Dubasov” to beg for reinforcements. 
Only on December 15 does the superiority of the govern¬ 
ment forces become complete, and on December 17 the 
Semyonov Regiment storms the Presnya District, the last 
stronghold of the uprising. 

From strike and demonstrations to isolated barricades. 
From isolated barricades to the mass erection of barricades 
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and street fighting against the troops. Over the heads of 
the organizations, the mass proletarian struggle developed 
from a strike to an uprising. This is the greatest his'tori- 
cal gain the Russian Revolution achieved in December 1905; 
and like all preceding gains it was purchased at the price 
of enormous sacrifices. The movement was raised from a 
general political strike to a higher stage. It compelled the 
reaction to go to extremes in its resistance, and so brought 
vastly nearer the moment when the revolution will also go 
to extremes in the application of means of attack. The 
reaction cannot go further than bombard barricades, bouses 
and street crowds. But the revolution can go ever so much 
further than the Moscow fighting squads, it can go very, 
very much further in breadth and depth. And the revo¬ 
lution has advanced far since December. The base of the 
revolutionary crisis has become immeasurably broader—^the 
blade must now be sharpened to a keener edge. 

The proletariat sensed the change in the objective con¬ 
ditions of the struggle and the need for a transition from 
the strike to an uprising sooner than its leaders. As is 
always (lie case, practice marched ahead of theory. A peace¬ 
ful strike and demonstrations immediately ceased to satisfy 
the workers; they asked: what was to bo done next? And 
they demanded more'resolute action. Tlie instructions to -set 
up barricades reached the districts exceedingly late, when 
barricades were already being erected in the centre. The 
workers set to in large numbers, but even this did not 
satisfy them-, they wanted to know: what is to l>e done 
next?—they demanded active measures. In December we, 
the leaders of the Social-Democratic proletariat, behaved 
like a commanddr-in-ohief who had arranged the disposition 
of his troop's in such an absurd way that most of them re¬ 
mained out of action. The masses of the workers demanded, 
but failed to receive, instructions for resolute mass action. 

Thus, nothing could be more shortsighted than Pie- 
khanov’s view, which is seized upon by all the opportunists, 
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that the strike was inopportune and should not have been 
started, and that we “should not have taken to arms.’’ On 
the contrary, we should have taken to arms more resolute¬ 
ly, enerf'etically and aggressively; we should have explained 
to the masses that it was impossible to confine ourselves to 
a peaceful strike and that a fearless and relentless armed 
fight was indispensable. And now we must at last openly 
and publicly admit that political strikes are inadequate: 
we must carry on the widest agitation among the masses 
in favour of an armed uprising and make no attempt to 
obscure this question by talk about “preliminary stages,” 
or to befog it in any way. We would lie deceiving both 
ourselves and the people if we concealed from them the 
fact that the impending revolutionary action must fake the 
form of a desperate, bloody war of extermination. 

Such is the first lesson of the December events. Another 
lesson refers to the character of the uprising, the methods 
by which it is conducted, and tbe conditions under wbich 
the troops come over to tbe side of the people. On this, an 
extremely biassed view prevails in the Rigid wing of our 
Party. It is alleged that it is impossible to fight modern 
troops; the troops must become revolutihnary. Of course, 
unless the revolution assumes a mass dharacter and also 
affects the troops, serious fighting is out of the question. 
Work must be c.arried on among the troo])s, that goes 
without saying. But we must not imagine that the troops 
will come over to our side at one stroke, as it were, as a 
result of persuasion, or their own convictions. The Moscow 
insurrection clearly proved how stereotyped and lifeless this 
view is. As a matter of fact, the wavering of the troops, 
which is inevitable in every truly popular movement, leads 
to a real fight for the troops whenever the revolutionary 
struggle becomes more acute. The Moscow uprising pre¬ 
sented an example of the desperate, frantic struggle for the 
troops that lakes place between the reaction and the revo¬ 
lution. Duliasov himself declared that of the fifteen thou- 
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•sand men of the Moscow garrison only five thousand were 
reliable. The government restrained the waverers by the 
most diverse and most desperate measures: they appealed 
to them, flattered them, liriJied them, presented them with 
watches, money, etc.; they dojied them with vodka, they 
lied to (hem, threatened them, eonliiied them to barracks 
and disarmed them; and those soldiers who w'ere siLspecled 
of being least reliable were removed by treachery and vio¬ 
lence. We must have the courage to confess openly and 
unreservedly that in this respect we lagged behind the 
government. We failed to utilize the forces at onr dispo'sal 
to wage an active, bold, rcsonrcelul and aggressive fight for 
the wavering troops, like that successfully waged by the 
government. We have carried on work in the army and we 
will redouble our efforts in the future to ideologically “win 
over’’ the army. But Ave shall proA'e to be'miserable pedants 
if we forget that at the moment of the uprising a physical 
figdit for the army must also be Avaged. 

In the December days the Moscow proletariat taught us 
magnificent lessons in ideologically ‘Svinning over” the 
troops, as. for example, on December 8 on Strastnaya 
.Scpiare, Avhen the" crowd surrounded the Cossacks, mingled 
and fraternized Avilh* them, and persuaded them to turn 
back. Or on Decembeir 10 in the Presnya District, when 
tAvo working girls, carrying a red flag in a crowd of 10,000 
people, rushed out to meet the Cossacks crying: “Kill us! 
We Avill not surrender the flag alive!” And the Cossacks 
AA'ere disconcerted and galloped away amidst the shouts of 
the croAA'd: “Hurrah for the Cossacks!” These examj)les of 
courage and heroism should be impressed forever in the 
mind of the proletariat. 

But here are examples of how we lagged liehind Duba- 
sov. On December 9 soldiers were marching down Bolshaya 
Serpukhovskaya Street singing the Marseillaise, on their way 
to join the insurgents. The workers sent delegates to meet 
them. Malakhov^ himself galloped at breakneck speed to- 
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wards them. The workers were too late, Malakhov reached 
them first. He delivered a passionate speech, caused the 
soldiers to waver, surrounded them with dragoons, marched 
them off to barracks and locked them in. Malakhov reached 
the soldiers, we did not, although within two days, 150,000 
men had risen at our call, and these could and should have 
organi^ed the patrolling of the streets. Malakhov surround¬ 
ed the soildiers with dragoons, whereas we failed to sur¬ 
round the Malakhovs with homli-throwers. We could and 
should have, done this; and long ago the Social-Democratic 
press (the old Iskra) pointed out that it was our duty dur¬ 
ing an uprising to exlerminate ruthlessly all the civil and 
military chiefs. What took place on Bolsliaya Serpukhov¬ 
skaya Street was apparently in its main features repeated in 
front of the Nosvizhsky Barracks and the Krutitsky Barracks, 
and when the workers attempted to “call out’’ the Ekaterino- 
slav Regiment, and when delegates were sent to the sappers 
in Alexandrov, and when the Rostov artilldry on its way to 
Moscow was turned back, and when the sappers were dis¬ 
armed in Kolomna, and so forth. When the uprising began 
we proved unequal to our task in the fight for the wavering 
troops. 

December confirmed another of Marx's profound propo¬ 
sitions, which the opportunists have forgotten, namely, that 
iiisuiTection is an art, and that the principal rule of this 
art is that a desperately bold and irrevocably determined 
offensive must be waged. We have not sufficiently assimi¬ 
lated this truth. We have not sufficiently learnt ourselves, 
nor have we taught the masses this art, this rule to attack, 
come what may. We must make up for this with all our 
energy. It is not enough to take sides on the question of 
political slogans; it is also necessary to take sides on the 
question of armed insurrection. Those who are opposed to 
it, those who do not prepare for it, must be ruthlessly dis¬ 
missed from the ranks of the supporters of the revolution, 
sent packing to its enemies, to the traitors or cowards; for 
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the day is approaching when the force of events and the 
conditions of the struggle will compel us to separate ene¬ 
mies from friends according to this principle. We must not 
preach passivity, not mere “waiting” until the troops “come 
over.” No! We must proclaim from the housetops the need 
for a bold offensive and armed attack, the necessity at such 
times of exterminating the persons in command of the enemy, 
and of a most energetic fight for the wavering troops. 

The third great lesson taught by Moscow concerns tac- 
ties and the organization of the forces for insurrection. 
Military tactics are determined by the level of military 
technique. This plain truth w"as dinned into the ears of tllie 
Marxists by Engels. Military technique today is not what it 
was in the middle of the nineteenth century. It would l)e 
folly to contend against artillery in crowds and defend bar¬ 
ricades with revolvers. Kautsky was right* when he wrote 
that it is high time now, after Moscow, to revise Engels’ 
conclusions, and that Moscow had inaugurated “new bar¬ 
ricade tactics.” These tactics are the tactics of guerilla 
warfare. The organization required for such tactics is that 
of mobile and exceedingly small units, units of ten, three 
or even two persons. We often meet Social-Democrats now 
who snigger whenever' units of five or units of three are 
mentioned. But sniggering is only a cheap way of ignoring 
the new question of tactics and organization called forth by 
street fighting under the conditions imposed by modem 
military technique. Study carefully the story of the Moscow 
uprising, gentlemen, and you will understand what connec¬ 
tion exists between “units of five” and the question of “new 
barricade tactics.” 

Moscow advanced these tactics, but failed to develop 
them far enough, to apply them to any considerable extent, 
to a really mass extent. There were too few units, the 
slogan of bold attack was not issued to the masses of the 
workers and they did not apply it; the guerilla detachments 
were too uniform in character, their arms and methods were 
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inadequate, their ability to lead the crowd was almost 
undeveloped. We must make up for all this and we shall 
do so by learning from the experience of Moscow, by 
spreading this experience among the masses and by stimu¬ 
lating their creative elTorls to develop this experience still 
fnrtlier. And the guerilla warfare and mass terror which 
have been going on in Russia everywhere and almost con¬ 
tinuously since December will undoubtedly help the masses 
to learn the correct tactics to be applied during an uprising. 
Social-Democracy must recognize this mass terror and in¬ 
corporate it into its tactics, organizing and controlling it, 
of course, subordinating it to the interests and conditions 
of the working-class movement and the general revolutionary 
struggle, while eliminating and ruthlessly lop])ing off the 
“hooligan” perversion of this guerilla warfare which w'as 
so magnificently and ruthlessly suppressed by our Moscow 
comrades during the uprising and by the T.,etts during the 
notorious Lettish republics.^' 

Military technique has made new progress quite recently. 
The .Tapanese war produced the hand grenade. The small 
arms factories have placed automatic rifles on the market. 
Both these weapons are already being successfully used in 
the Russian Revolution, but to a fat too inadequate degree. 
We can and must take advantage of improvements in tech¬ 
nique, teach the workers’ units to make bombs in large 
quantities, help them and our lighting squads to obtain 
supplies of explosives, fuses and automatic rifles. If the 
masses of the workers take part in iqirisings in the towns, 
if mass attacks are made upon the enemy, if a determined 
and skilful fight is waged for the troops, who after the 
Duma, after Sveaborg and Hronstadt,^ are wavering more 
than ever—and the participation of rural districts in the 
general struggle is secured—victory will be ours in the next 
all-Russian armed uprising. 

Let us then more extensively develop our work and 
more boldly set our tasks, while assimilating the lessons of 
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the great days of the Russian Revolution. The basis of our 
work is a correct estimate of class interests and of the 
reijuircments of the nation’s development at the present 
time. Around the slogan demanding the overthrow of the 
tsarist regime and the convocation of a Constituent Assem¬ 
bly by a revolutionary government we are rallying and 
shall continue to rally an increasing section of the prole¬ 
tariat, the peasantry and the army. As ihilhcrlo, the basis 
and chief content of our work is to develo]> the conscious¬ 
ness of the ma.sses. Rut lot us not forget that, in addition 
to this general, constant and fundamental task, limes like 
the present in Russia impose other, particular and special 
tasks. Let us not become pedants and philistines, let us not 
evade these special tasks of the moment, these special tasks 
of the given forms of struggle, by meaningless references to 
our permanent duties, which remain the saVne in all times 
and circumstances. 

Let us remember that a great mass struggle is approach¬ 
ing. It will bo an armed uprising. It must, as far as pos¬ 
sible, he simultaneous. The ma.sses must know that they 
are entering upon an armed, bloody and desperate struggle. 
Contempt for death 'must become widespread among the 
masses and ensure victory. The olTensive against the enemy 
must be most energetic; attack and not defence must 
Ix'come the slogan of the masses; the ruthless extermination 
of the enemy will be their task; the organization of the 
struggle will become mobile and flexible; the wavering ele¬ 
ments among the troops will be drawn into the active strug¬ 
gle. The party of the class-conscious proletariat must do its 
duty in this great struggle. 

Vtoh’Uiry. No. 2, 

Scpiombor 11 (August 29), 1906 

V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, 

Foiirih Hussian Edition, 

Vol. XI, pp. 14.')-52 



THE BOYCOTT 


The Left-wing Social-Democrats must reconsider the 
question of boycotting the State Duma. It should be borne 
in mind that we have always presented this question con¬ 
cretely, and in connection witli a definite political situation. 
For instance, Prolctarij (Geneva) wrote that “it would be 
ridiculous to foreswear making use even of dhe Bulygin 
Duma”*—if it could be Imrn. And in referring to the Witte 
Duma“ in the pamphlet The State Duma and Social-Democ¬ 
racy, 1906 (by N. Lenin and F. Dan), N. Lenin wrote: “We 
must discuss the question of tactics once again, in a business¬ 
like manner.... The situation today is not what it was” at 
the time of the Bulygin Duma (see p. 2 of the pamphlet 
cited).** 

The principal difference ))etween revolutionary Social- 
Democracy and opportunist Social-Democracy on the ques¬ 
tion of boycott is as follows: the opportunists in all cir¬ 
cumstances confine themselves to applying the stereotyped 
method copied from a specific period in the history of 
German Socialism. We must utilize representative institu¬ 
tions; the Duma is a representative institution; therefore 
lioycott is anarchism, and we must go into the Duma. All 
the arguments used by our Mensheviks, and especially by 
Plekhanov, on this topic, could Ije reduced to this childish¬ 
ly simple syllogism. The Menshevik resolution on the im¬ 
portance of representative institutions in a revolutionary 

* See Lenin, Collected Works, 4lh Russ, ed., Vol. IX, p. 169. — Ed. 

** Ibid., Vol. X, pp. 86-87.—Ed. 
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epoch (see Paitiiniye Izvestia, No. 2) strikingly reveals the 
stereotyped and antihistorical nature of their argument. 

The revolutionary Social-Democrats, on the contrar>% 
emphasize the necessity of carefully appraising the con^ 
Crete' political situation'. It is impossible to cope with the 
tasks of the revolutionary epoch in Russia by copying in 
a biassed manner the latest German pattern, forgetting the 
lessons of 1847-48. Tlie progress of our revolution will be 
altogether incomprehensible if we confine ourselves to mak¬ 
ing bare contrasts between “anarchist” boycott and Social- 
Democratic participation in elections. Learn from the hisr 
tory of the Russian Revolution, gentlemen! 

This history has proved that the tactics of boycotting 
the Bulygin Duma were the only correct tactics at that 
time, and were entirely justified by events. Whoever for¬ 
gets this and argues about boycott without 'taking the les¬ 
sons of the Bulygin Duma into account (as the Mensheviks 
always do) is certifying his own mental poverty, his ina¬ 
bility to explain and take into account one of the most im¬ 
portant and eventful periods of the Russian Revolution. The 
tactics of boycotting Uie Bulygin Duma were leased on a 
correct appraisal of the temper of the revolutionary prole¬ 
tariat and of the objective feafures of the situation, which 
made an immediate general outbreak inevitable. 

Let us pass on to the second lesson of history—to the 
Witte, Cadet Duma. Nowadays we often hear .Social-Demo¬ 
cratic intellectuals making repentant .speeches about the boy¬ 
cott of that Duma. Tlie fact that it did assemble and un¬ 
doubtedly rendered indirect service to the revolution is 
considered to be sufficient reason for repentantly con¬ 
fessing that the boycott of the Witte Duma had been a 
mistake. 

Such a view, however, is extremely biassed and short¬ 
sighted. It fails to take into consideration a number of very 
important facts of the period prior to the Witte Duma, the 
period of its existence and the period after its dissolution 
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Remember that the election law for that Duma was promul* 
gated on December 11, at a time when the insurgents were 
waging an armed light lor a Constituent Assembly. Remem¬ 
ber that even the Mcmbevik “Nachalo" wrote at the time: 
“The proletariat will also swwp away the Witte Duma 
just as it swept away the Bulygin Duma.’’ Under such cir¬ 
cumstances the proletariat could not and should not have 
surrendered to the tsar without a light the power to con¬ 
vene the first representative assembly in Russiii. The proletar¬ 
iat had to fight against the slrenglhening of the autocracy 
by means of loans obtained on the security of the Witte 
Duma.^^ Tile proletariat bad to combat the constitutional 
illusions on which, in the spidng of 190(5, the election cam¬ 
paign of the Cadets and the elections among the peasantry 
were entirely based. At that time, when the importance of 
the Duma was being immeasurably exaggerated, the only 
means of combating such illusions was the Jioycotl. Tlie 
degree lo which the spread of constitufional illusions was 
connected with participation in the election campaign and 
in the elections in the spring of 1906 is strikingly revealed 
by the attitude adoptcHl by our Mensheviks. Suffice it lo 
recall that, in spite of the warnings of the Bolsiheviks, in 
the resolution of the Fourth (Unity) Congress of the Rus¬ 
sian Social-Democratic Labour Parly the Duma was referred 
to as a “power"\ Another instance: with complete self- 
assurance, Plekhanov wrote: “The government will jail 
into the abyss if it dissolves the Duma.’’ In reply to him it 
was said at that lime: we must prepare to push the enemy 
mlo the abyss and not, like the Cadets, place hopes on its 
“falling’’ into the abyss by itself. And how soon the words 
then uttered were proved correct!* 

It was the duty of the proletariat to exert every effort 
to preserve the independence of its tactics in our revolution, 
namely: together with the class-conscious peasantry against 


* See Lenin, Collected Works, 4lh Russ, ed., Vol. X, p. 440.— Ed. 
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Ihe vacillating and treacherous Liberal-monarchist bourgeoi¬ 
sie. But it was impossible to employ these tactics during tbe 
elections to the Witte iDuma owing to a number of circum¬ 
stances, botili objective and subjective, which, in the vast 
majority of localities in Russia, would have made partici¬ 
pation in the elections tantamount to the workers’ parly 
tacitly supporting tlie Cadets. The proletariat could not ami 
should not have adopted halfhearted and artificially concoct¬ 
ed tactics, prompted by “cunning” and consternation, of 
elections for an unknown purj)ose, of elections to the Duma, 
but not for the Duma. And yet it is a historical fact, wihich 
the silence, subterfuges and evasions of the Mensheviks 
cannot remove, that not one of them, not even Plekhanov, 
dared advocate in the press that we should go into the 
Duma. It is a fact that not a sim/le call w^s issued in tihe 
press to go into the Duma. It is a fact that the Mensheviks 
themselves, in the leaflet issued by the .Toint Central Commit¬ 
tee of the R.S.D.L.P., officially recognized the boycott and 
confined the dispute only to the question of the stage at 
which the boycott was to be adopted. It is a fact that the 
Mensheviks laid emphasis, not on the elections to the Duma, 
but on Ihe elections, as such, and even on the process of 
electing as a means of organizing for insurrection and for 
sweeping away the Duma. Events proved, however, that it 
was impossible to carry on mass agitation during the elec¬ 
tions, and that the Duma alone provided certain opportu¬ 
nities for carrying on agitation among the masses. 

Whoever really makes an effort to consider and weigh 
all these complicated facts, both objective and subjective, 
will see that the Caucasus was but an exception which 
proved the general rule. He will see that contrite speeches 
and explaining away the boycott as a piece of “youthful 
impetuousness” reveal an extremely narrow, superficial and 
shortsighted estimation of events. 

The dissolution of the Duma has now clearly demon¬ 
strated that in the conditions prevailing in the spring of 
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1906 the boycott, on the whole, was the right tactics and 
that it was useful. Under the conditions whicli then pre¬ 
vailed, only by means of the boycott could the Social-Dem¬ 
ocrats fulfil their duty of giving the people the nece.ssary 
warning against the tsar’s constitution and supplying the 
necessary criticism^ of the chicanery of the Cadets during the 
elections; and both (warning and criticism) were strikingly 
substantiated by the dissolution of the Duma. 

Here is a small instance to illustrate the above. In the 
spring of 1906, Mr. Vodovozov, who is half-Cadet and half- 
Menshevik, was wholeheartedly in favour of participating 
in the elections and supporting the Cadets. Yesterday (Au¬ 
gust 11) he wrote in Tovarisbch that the Cadets “wanted to 
be a parliamentary parly in a country that has no parlia¬ 
ment and a constitutional parly in a country that has no 
constitution”; that “the wlliole character of the Cadet Party 
has been determined by the fundamental contradiction that 
exists between a radical program and quite non-radical 
tactics.” 

The Bolsheviks could not desire a greater triumph than 
this admission on the part of a Left Cadet or Right-wing 
Plekhanovile. 

However, while aKsolulely rejei^ting fainthearted and 
shortsighted speeches of repentance, as well as the silly 
explanation of the boycott as “youthful impetuousness,” we 
do not by any meansi reject the new lessons of the Cadet 
Duma. It would be mere pedantry to hesitate openly to 
admit these new lessons and take them into account. His¬ 
tory has shown that when the Duma assembles opportu¬ 
nities arise for carrying on useful agitation bol'h from with¬ 
in the Duma and around it; that the tactics of joining 
forces with the revolutionary peasantry against the Cadets 
can be applied in the Duma. Tliis may seem paradoxical, 
but such, xmdoubtedly, is the irony of history: it was the 
Cadet Duma that clearly demonstrated to the masses the 
correctness of what we might briefly describe as “anti-Ca- 
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det” tactics. History has ruthlessly confuted all constitu¬ 
tional illusions and all “faith in the Duma”; but history 
has undoubtedly proved that that institution is of some, 
though modest, use to the revolution as a platform for 
agitation, for exposing the true “nature” of the political 
parties, etc. 

Hence, the conclusion: It would be ridiculous to shut 
our eyes to realities. The time has now come when the rev¬ 
olutionary Social-Democrats must cease to be boycottists. 
We shall not refuse to go into the Second Duma when (or 
“if”) it is convened. We shall not refuse to utilize this are¬ 
na, but we shall not exaggerate its modest importance; on 
the contrary, guided by the experience already provided by 
history, we shall entirely subordinate the struggle we wage 
in the Duma to another form of struggle, jiamely, strikes, 
insurrection, etc. We will call the Fifth Congress of the 
Party; there we will resolve that in the event of elections 
taking place, it will be necessary to enter into an election 
agreement, for a few weeks, with the Trudoviks (unles.s the 
Fifth Party Congress is convened it will Ije impossible to 
conduct a united election campaign; and “blocs with other 
parties” are absolutely prohibited by the decision of the 
Fourth Congress). And then we shall utterly rout the 
Cadets. 

This conclusion, however, does not by any means re¬ 
veal the whole complexity of the task that confronts us. 
We deliberately emphasized the words: “in the event of 
elections taking place,” etc. We do not know yet whether 
the Second Duma will be convened, when the elections will 
lake place, what fhe electoral laws will be like, or what the 
situation will be at that time. Hence, our conclusion suffers 
from being extremely general: we need it to enable us to 
sum up past experience, to take note of the lessons of the 
past, to put the forthcoming questions of tactics on a proper 
basis; but it is totally inadequate for solving (he concrete 
problems of immediate tactics. 

12—1609 
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Only Cadets and the “Cadet-like” of all sorts can be 
satisfied with such a conclusion at the present time, can 
create “slogans” for themselves out of yearnings for a new 
Duma and try to persuade the government of the desirabil¬ 
ity of convening it at the earliest date, etc. Only conscious 
or imconscious traitors to the revolution woidd ai the pres¬ 
ent time exert all elTorts to divert the inevitable new tide 
of temper and excitement into the channel of an election 
and not into that of a light waged by means of a general 
strike and uprising. 

This brings us to the crux of the question of present-day 
Social-Democratic tactics. The issue now is not whether we 
should take part in the elections. To say “yes” or “no” in 
this case means saying nothing at all about the fundamenr 
tal problem of the moment. Outwardly, the political situa¬ 
tion in August 1906 is similar to that in August 1905, but 
enormous progress has lieen made during this period: the 
forces that are fighting on the respective sides, the forms of 
the struggle, as the time required for carrying out this or 
that strategical move—if we may so express it—^liave be¬ 
come more exactly defined. 

The government's plan is clear. It is absolutely right in 
its calculations when it fixes the dale of the convocation 
of the Duma and does not fix— contrary to the law —tlu' 
(late of the elections. The government does not want to lie 
its hands or show its cards. Firstly, it is gaining time in 
which to consider the amendment of the election law. Sec¬ 
ondly—^and this is the most important—it is keeping the 
date of the elections in reserve until the character and in¬ 
tensity of the new rise of temper can be fully gauged. The 
government wishes to fix the date of the elections at the 
particular time (and perhaps in the particular form, i.e., 
the form of elections) when it can split and paralyze the 
incipient uprising. The government’s reasoning is correct: 
if things remain quiet perhaps we shall not convene the 
Duma at all, or revert to the Bulygin laws. If, however, a 
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strong movement arises, tlien perhaps we shall try to split 
it by fixing a provisional date for the elections and in this 
way entice certain cowards and simpletons away from the 
direct revolutionary struggle. 

Liberal blockheads (see Tovarishcli and Rech) so utterly 
fail to understand the situation that they arc of llieir own 
accord crawling into the net set by the government. They 
are trying with might and main “to prove” the need for 
the Duma and the desirability of divertinig the rising tide 
into the cliannel of an election. But even they cannot deny 
that the question of what form the impending struggle will 
assume is still an open one. Today’s issue of Rech (Au¬ 
gust 12) admits: “What the peasants will say in the autumn 
... we cannot tell as yet.” ... “It will be difficult to make 
any general forecasts until September-October, when the 
temper of the peasantry is definitely revealed.” 

The liberal bourgeois remain true to their nature. They 
do not want to assist actively in choosing the form of the 
struggle and in moulding the temper of the peasants one 
way or another, nor are they capable of doing so. The in¬ 
terests of the bourgeoisie demand that the old regime be 
not overthrown, bift merely weakened, and that a Liberal 
Cabinet be formed. 

The interests of the proletariat demand the complete 
overthrow of the old, tsarist regime and the convocation 
of a Constituent Assembly with full power. Its interests de¬ 
mand the most active intervention in moulding the temper 
of the peasants, in choosing the most resolute forms of 
struggle, as well as the belst moment for it. On no account 
must we withdraw, or obscure, the slogan: convocation of 
a Constituent Assembly by revolutionary means, i.e., through 
the medium of a provisional revolutionary government. We 
must concentrate all efforts on explaining the conditions of 
insurrection: that it must be combined with the strike move¬ 
ment; that all the revolutionary forces must be rallied 
and prepared for it, etc. We must resolutely lake the path 
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that was indicated in the well-known manifestoes, “To the 
Army and Navy” and “To All the Peasants,” which were 
signed by the “bloc” of all revolutionary organizations, in¬ 
cluding the Trudovik group. Lastly, we must take special 
care that the government does not under any circumstances 
succeed in splitting, stopping, or weakening the incipient 
uprising by ordering elections. In this respect the lessons 
of the Cadet Duma must he absolutely binding for us, viz., 
the lessons that the Duma campaign is a subordinate and 
secondary form of struggle, and that, owing to the objective 
conditions of the moment, the direct revolutionary move¬ 
ment of the broad masses of the people still remains the 
principal form of struggle. 

Of course, the tactics of subordinating the Duma cam¬ 
paign to the main struggle, of assigning a secondary role 
to that campaign, keeping it in reserve for the contingency 
of an unfavourable outcome of the battle, or of the post¬ 
ponement of the battle until experience of the Second Duma 
is obtained—^such tactics may, if you like, be described as 
the old boycott tactics. On formal grounds this description 
might be justified, because, apart from the work of agita¬ 
tion and propaganda, wlhich is always’ obligatory, “prepa¬ 
ration for elections” consists of minute technical prepara¬ 
tions, which can very rarely be made a long time before 
the elections. We do not want to argue about words; in 
substance, these tactics are the logical development of the 
old tactics, but not a repetition of them; they are a deduc¬ 
tion drawn from the last boycott, but not the last boycott 
itself. 

To sum up. We must take into account the expedience 
of the Cadet Duma and spread its lessons among the 
masses. We must prove to them tihat the Duma is “useless,” 
that the Constitufent Assembly is essential, that the Cadets 
are wavering; we must demand that the Trudoviks throw 
off the yoke of the Cadets, and we must support the former 
against the latter. We must recognize at once the need for 
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an election agreement between the Socdal-Denvocrats and 
the Trudoviks in the event of new elections taking place. We 
must exert all our efforts to counteract the government’s 
plan to split the uprising by ordering elections. Advocating 
their fried revolutionary slogans witli greater energy than 
ever, Social-Democrats must exert every effort to rally all 
the revolutionary elements and classes more closely, to con¬ 
vert the upsurge which is very probable in the near future 
into an armed uprising of the whole of the people against 
the tsarist government. 

Proleiarij, No. 1, 

.September H (August 21), 1906 

V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, 

Fourth Russian Edition, 

Vol. XI, pp. 118-25 



THE LESSONS OF THE REVOLUTION 


Five j'ears have passed since the working class of Rus¬ 
sia, in October 1905, struck the first mighty blow at the 
tsarist autocracy. In those great days the proletariat roused 
millions of toilers to fight against their oppressors. In the 
space of a few months of 1905 the proletariat won improve¬ 
ments for which the workers for decades had been wait¬ 
ing in vain from “the powers that be.” The proletariat won 
for the whole Russian people, if only for a short time, some¬ 
thing that Russia had never known before—^freedom of 
the press, assembly and association. It swept the Bulygin 
imitation Duma from its path, forced the tsar to issue a 
manifesto proclaiming a constitution and once and for all 
made it impossible for Russia to be ruled without repre¬ 
sentative bodies. 

But the great victories of the proletariat proved to be 
only half-victories because tJie tsarist regime was not over¬ 
thrown. The Decemlier uprising ended in defeat and. 
as the onslaught of the working class, the struggle of the 
masses, weakened, the tsarist autocracy began, one by one, 
to deprive the working class of its gains. In 1906 workers’ 
strikes, peasants’ and soldiers’ outbreaks were much weaker 
than they were in 1905, but they were still very formidable, 
nonetllieless. ITie tsar dispersed the First Duma, during the 
existence of which the popular struggle had begim to rise 
again, but he did not dare to change the electoral law at 
once. In 1907 the struggle of the workers grew weaker 
still, and the tsar, dispersing the Second Duma, staged a 
coup d’itat (June 3, 1907); he broke all the most solemn 
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promises he had made no* to promulgate laws without the 
consent of tlie Duma and changed the electoral law in such 
a way that the landowners and the capitalists, the party of 
the Black-Hundred elemeftts and their servitors, were as¬ 
sured of a majority in the Duma. 

Both the victories and the defeats in the revolution taught 
the Russian people great historical lessons. While we are 
honouring the fifth anniversary of 1905, let us try to eluci¬ 
date the main substance of these lessons. 

The first and fundamental lesson is lliat only the revolu¬ 
tionary struggle of the masses can bring about anything 
like serious improvements in the lives of the workers and 
in the administration of the state. No “sympathy” for the 
workers on tlie part of educated people, no struggle of lone 
terrorists, however heroic, could do anything to undermine 
the tsarist autocracy and the omnipotence pf the capitalists. 
Tliis could be achieved only hy the struggle waged by the 
workers themselves, only by the combined struggle of 
millions, and when this struggle grew weaker the workers 
imimediately began to bo deprived of what they had won. 
The Russian revolution confirmed the sentiments expressed 
in the .song of international labour; 

No saviour from on high deliver, 

No trust have we in prince or peer; 

Our own right hand the chains must shiver, 

Chains of hatred, greed and fear! 

The second lesson is that it is not enough to undermine 
and restrict the power of the tsar. It must be destroyed. 
Until the tsarist regime is destroyed conce.ssions won from 
the isar will never be durable. The tsar made concessions 
when the onslaught of the revolution grew in intensity. 
When it subsided he took them all back. Only a democratic 
republic, the overthrow of the tsarist regime, the transfer 
of power to the hands of the people can deliver Russia 
from the violence and tyranny of the bureaucracy, from 
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the Black-Hundred-Octobrist Duma, from the despotic power 
which the landowners and their servitors wield over the 
countryside. The increased miseries the peasants and the 
workers have to bear now, after ^he revolution, is the price 
they are paying for the fact that the revolution was weak, 
that the tsarist regime was not overthrown. The year 1905, 
then the first two Dumas, and their dispersion, taught the 
people a great deal, taught them above all to wage a com¬ 
mon struggle for political demands. At first, upon awaken¬ 
ing to political life, the people demanded concessions from 
the autocracy: that the tsar should convene a Duma, that 
he should ajipoint new ministers in place of the old, that 
the tsar should “grant” universal sufirage. But the autocra¬ 
cy did not and could not agree to .such concessions. The 
autocracy answered the requests for concessions with bayo¬ 
nets. And then the people began In' realize that they would 
have to fight the autocratic regime. Now the Stolypin and 
the black-reactionary noblemen's Duma is, we may say, 
hammering this understanding more vigorously into the 
heads of the peasants. They are hammering it and will 
drive it right home. 

The tsarist autocracy has also learned a lesson from the 
revolution. It has .seen that it cannot rely on the peasants’ 
faith in the isar. It is now strengthening its power by form¬ 
ing an alliance with the Black-Hundred landowners and 
the Octobrist factory owners. To overthrow the tsarist au¬ 
tocracy a much .stronger onslaught of the revolutionary 
ma.ss struggle than in 1905 is needed now. 

Is such a much greater onslaught possible? The reply 
to this question brings us to the third and cardinal lesson 
of the revolution. This les.son consists in our having seen 
how the various classes of the Russian people act. Prior 
to 1905 many thought that the whole people equally as¬ 
pired to freedom and wanted the same kind of freedom; at 
least the great majority had no clear understanding of the 
fact that the different classes of the Russian people had 
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different views on lihe struggle for freedom and were striv¬ 
ing for different kinds of freedom. The revolution dis¬ 
pelled the mist. At the end of 1905, then later during tHe 
existence of the First and Second Dumas, all classes of 
Russian society came out openly. They showed themselves 
in their true colours, revealed their true aimbitions, revealed 
what they could fight for and how strongly, persistently 
and vigorously they were able to fight. 

The factory workers, the industrial proletariat waged a 
most determined and stubborn struggle against the autoc¬ 
racy. The proletariat began the revolution with the Ninth 
of January and mass strikes. Tlie proletariat carried this 
struggle to its uttermost limit, rising in armed insurrection 
in December 1905 in defence of the bullet-riddled, knouted 
and tormented peasantry. The number of workers who went 
on strike in 1905 was about three millioit (and with the 
railwaymen, post-office employees, etc., probably reached 
four million), in 1906—one million, in 1907^—three-quar¬ 
ters of a million. The world had never yet seen a strike move¬ 
ment of such magnitude. The Russian proletariat showed 
what untapped forces there are in the working-class mass¬ 
ed wdien a real revolutionary crisis matures. The strike 
wave of 1905, the greatest ever known in history, did not 
exhaust all the militant forces of the proletariat by a long 
way. For instance, in the Moscow factory region there were 
567,000 factory workers while the number of strikers 
was 540,000, whereas in the St. Petersburg factory region 
which has 300,000 faclo*ry workers there were a million 
strikers. This means that the workers in the Moscow -rlis- 
trief had far from developed the persistence in the struggle 
that was displayed by the St. Petersburg workers. In the 
Livonian Gubernia (city of Riga) there were 250,000 strik¬ 
ers to the 50,000 workers employed there. In other words 
each worker on the average struck more than five times in 
1905. Now, in all parts of Russia, tliere cannot possibly be 
less than three million factory, mining and railway work- 
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ers, and this niimiber is growing year after year. With a 
moveinenl as strong as in Riga in 1905 they could turn out 
an army of /5 million strikers. 

No tsarist regime could withstand such an onslaught. 
But everybody understands that such an onslaught cannot 
be evoked artificially, at the wish of the Socialists or pro¬ 
gressive workers. Such an onslaught is possible only when 
the crisis, mass indignation and revolution have spread 
over the wibole country. In order to prepare such an on¬ 
slaught we must draw the most backward sections of the 
wwkers into the struggle, we must devote years and years 
to persistent, widespread unflagging propaganda, agitation 
and organizational work, building up and reinforcing pro¬ 
letarian unions and organizations in every form. 

In militancy the working class of Russia stood in the 
forefront of all the other classes of the Russian people. 
The very conditions of their lives make the workers ca¬ 
pable of fighting and compel them to fight. Capital con¬ 
centrates the workers in great masses in big cities, brings 
them together, trains them for joint action. At every step 
the workers come face to face with their chief enemy—the 
capitalist class. In fighting this enemy Ihe worker becomes 
a Socialist, comes to realize the nec’essily of a complete re¬ 
construction of society, of the complete abolition of all 
poverty and all oppression. Becoming Socialists, the work¬ 
ers with self-sacrificing courage fight everything lhat stands 
in their paWi, first and foremost the tsarist regime and the 
feudal landlords. 

The peasants too during the revolution entered the strug¬ 
gle against the landowners and against the government, but 
their struggle was much weaker. It has been calculated 
that a majority of the factory workers (about three-fifths) 
took part in the revolutionary struggle, in strikes, while 
undoubtedly only a minority of the peasants took a part: 
in all probability not more than one-fifth or one-fourth. 
The peasants fought less persistently, more disconnectedly. 
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with less political consciousness, and many still pinned 
their hopes on the benignity of the tsar little-father. Prop¬ 
erly speaking, in 1905-06, the peasants only frightened tHe 
tsar and the landlords a little. But frightening them: is no 
use. They must he destroyed, their government—the tsarist 
government—must be wiped off the face of the earth. Now 
Stolypin and the Black-Hundred landlord Duma are try¬ 
ing to create new landowning farmers from the ranks of 
the rich peasants, to be the allies of the tsaf and the Black 
Hundreds. But the more the tsar and the Duma help the 
rich peasants to ruin the mass of the peasantry, the more 
politically conscious does this mass become, the less faitlli 
will it preserve in the isar, the faith of feudal slaves, the 
faith of downtrodden and ignorant people. Every year secs 
an increase in the numlier of agricultural labourers in tlie 
countryside, they have nowhere to seek salvation except in 
an alliance with the urban workers for a common strug¬ 
gle. Every year sees an increase in the number of ruined, 
utterly impoverished and starving peasants in the coun¬ 
tryside; and when the urban proletariat rises, millions upon 
millions of these peasants will throw themselves into the 
struggle against the tsar and the landowners with greater 
determination and solidarity. 

The bourgeois liberals, i.e., the liberal landowners, fac¬ 
tory owners, lawyers, professors, etc., also took part in the 
revolution. Tliey constitute the party of “people’s freedom’’ 
(the Constitutional-Democrats or Cadets). They were lavish 
in their promises to the people and made a lot of noise 
about freedom in their newspapers. They had a majority 
in the First and Second Dumas. They promised to gain 
freedom by “peaceful means,” they deprecated the revolu¬ 
tionary struggle of the workers and peasants. The peasants 
and many of the peasant deputies (“Trudoviks”) believed 
these promises and followed humbly and obediently at the 
heels of tihe liberals, steering clear of the revolutionary 
struggle of the proletariat. 'I^is was the greatest mistake 
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committed by the peasants (and a lot of townfolk) during 
the revolution. With one hand, and at that very, very rarely, 
the liberals assisted the struggle for freedom; but they 
always offered the other hand to the tsar, promising to pre¬ 
serve and strengthen his power, to make peace l)etween the 
peasants and the landlords, to “pacify” the “turbulent” 
workers. 

When the revolution reached the point of a decisive 
struggle against the tsar, the December uprising of 1905, 
the liberals in a body basely betrayed the freedom of the 
people and recoiled from the struggle. The tsarist autocracy 
took advantage of this betrayal of the people’s freedom by 
the liberals, took advantage of the ignorance of the peas¬ 
ants, who to a large extent ibelieved the liberals, and de¬ 
feated the insurgent workers. And when the proletariat was 
defeated no Dumas, no blandishments and fair promises of 
the Cadets could restrain the tsar from abolishing all the 
vestiges of freedom and restoring the suzerainty and des¬ 
potic power of the feudal landlords. 

The liberals found themselves deceived. The peasants 
received a severe, but useful lesson. There will be no free¬ 
dom in Russia as long as the broad nfasses of the people 
believe in the liberals, believe in thd possibility of “peace” 
withi the tsarist regime and stand aloof from the revolu¬ 
tionary struggle of the workers. No power on earth will 
be able to prevent the advent of freedom in Russia when 
the mass of the urban proletariat rises in struggle, brushes 
aside the wavering and treacherous liberals, enlists under 
its banner the rural labourers and impoverished peasantry. 

And that the proletariat of Russia will rise in such a 
struggle, that it will take the lead in the revolution again 
is guaranteed by the whole economic situation in Russia, 
by all the experience of the revolutionary years. 

Five years ago the proletariat struck the first blow at 
the tsarist autocracy. The first rays of freedom gleamed for 
the Russian people. Now the tsarist autocracy has been 
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restored, the feudal lordsi are reigning and governing again, 
everywhere violence is again being perpetrated against the 
workers and peasants and everywhere reigns the Asiatic 
despotism of the authorities and infamous maltreatment of 
the people. But the hard lessons will not have been in vain. 
The Russian people are not what they were before 1905. 
The proletariat has taught them to fight. The proletariat 
will lead them to victory. 

Rabochaya Gazeta, No. 1, 

November 12 (October 30), 1910 

V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, 

Fourth Russian Edition, 

Vol. XVI, pp. 270-77 




THE PERIOD 

OF THE STOLYPIN REACTION 

THE BOLSHEVIKS CONSTITUTE 
THE3ISELVES AN INDEPENDENT 
MARXIST PARTY 




POLITICAL NOTES 


The chauvinists are hard at work. Rumours are persist¬ 
ently being spread that the Japanese are arming, that 
they have concentrated 600 battalions in Manchuria for an 
attack on Russia. Turkey is alleged to be actively arming 
with the intention of declaring war on Russia this very 
spring. A revolt is said to be hatching in the ^Caucasus with 
the object of breaking away from Russia (all that is lack¬ 
ing i.s an outcry about the plans of the Poles!). Feeling 
against Finland is being worked up by tales that she is arm¬ 
ing. A bitter campaign is being conducted against Aus¬ 
tria over the building of a railway in Bosnia. The attacks of 
the Russian press on Germany, which is supposed to be 
inciting Turkey against Russia, are becoming more vio¬ 
lent. The campaign is being conducted not only in thei Ru.s- 
sian but also in the French press—whose bribery by the 
Russian government was so opportunely mentioned recently 
by a Social-Democrat in the Duma. 

The serious bourgeois press of the West refuses to re¬ 
gard this campaign as a figment of the imagination of jour¬ 
nalists or the affair of sensationmongers. No, it is evident 
that the “ruling circles”—^in other woi-ds, the Black-Hun¬ 
dred tsarist government, or a secret court gang like the no¬ 
torious “Star Chamber,” has given a very definite cue, some 
systematic “line” is being pursued, some “new course” has 
been adopted. The foreign press traces a direct connection 
between this chauvinistic campaign and the fact that the 
doors of the Duma Committee of State Defence have been 
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closed to all members of the Duma not Monging to that 
committee, i.e., not only to the revolutionary parties but 
also to the Cadets; it is even said that the Russian govern¬ 
ment, as a crowning token of its contempt for “constitu 
tionalism,” intends to apply for credits for frontier fortifi¬ 
cations not to the whole Duma, but onlv to the Black- 
Hundred-Octobrist committee. 

Here are a few quotations from European newspapers, 
newspapers whicli are anything but socialist and which 
cannot be suspected of optimism with regard to the Rus¬ 
sian revolution: 

“The Uermaii viclories over France (in 1870), as Bismarck once 
remarked, fired the omhilion of llie Russian military, and they also 
readied out for martial laurels. For political, religious and historical 
leasons, Turkey seemed a most suitable object for this purpose (the 
■war ■with Turkey of 1877-78), Evidently, the same views are held 
today by certain Russian circles who have forgotten the lessons of 
the Japanese war and who do not understand the true needs of the 
country. As there arc no more ‘brothers’ to liberate in the Balkans, 
they have to devise other means of influencing Russian public opinion. 
And these means, to tell the truth, are even more clumsy than those 
of that time: it is being made out that Russia is surrounded by 
internal and external foes.” 

“Russia’s ruling circles want to try ,to bolster up their position 
by the old methods of forcibly suppressing the internal movement for 
emancipation and diverting public attention from the deplorable 
internal situation by arousing nationalist .sentiments and stirring up 
diplomatic conflicts, which will end nobody knows how.” 


What is the significance of this new chauvinistic line 
in the policy of the countenevolutionary autocracy? After 
Tsiisihima and Mukden, only people from under whose feel 
the ground is definitely slipping can venture on such a pol¬ 
icy. Notwithstanding all the ell'orts that have been made, 
the experience of two years of reaction has not created any 
at all reliable support within the country for the Black- 
Hundred autocracy, nor any new class elements capable of 
rejuvenating the autocracy economically. And withoal lhi.i 
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no counterrevolutionary brutalities or frenzy can save the 
present political system in Russia. 


Stolypin, the Black-Hundred landlords, and the Octobrists 
all understand that without creating new class supports for 
themselves they cannot remain in poAver. Hence their policy 
of utterly ruining the pea.sanls and forcibly breaking up 
the village communes in order to clear the way for capi¬ 
talism in agriculture at all costs. The Russian lil>erals, the 
most learned, the most educated and the most “humane” 
of them—like the professors of the Hiisskiye Vyedomosli — 
prove to be incomparably more stupid in this respect than 
the Stolypins. “It would not he surprising,” says the edi¬ 
torial in the February 1st issue of this newspaper, “if in 
deciding, for instance, the fate of the November provision¬ 
al regulations, the quondam Slavoiihile village-commune 
advocates support the attempt of the Ministry to destroy 
the village communes by assigning land to individual house¬ 
holders as their private property. ... It may even be a.s- 
sumed that the defensive aims coiimion to the conservative 
majority in the Duina and to the Ministry will suggest to 
both measures even moye aggressive than the celebrated 
ukases of 1906. ... We get an amazing jiicture: the con¬ 
servative government, with the support of representatives 
of the conservative parties, are preparing to carry out a rad¬ 
ical reform of agrarian relations—which are the least 
amenable to drastic changes—^and are deciding upon so 
ladical a measure from abstract considerations regarding 
the preferability of one form of ownership to another.” 

M"ake up, mister professor! Shake olf the archive dust 
of old-fashioned Narodism; look at what has been done by 
two years of revolution. Stolypin vanquished you not only 
by physical force, but also by the fact that he correctly un¬ 
derstood the most practical need of economic development, 
namely, the forcible breakup of the old form of landowner- 
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ship. The great “advance” whidh has already been irrevo¬ 
cably accomplished by the revolution consists in the fact 
that formerly the Black-Hundred autocracy could rely upon 
the support of medieval forms of landownership, but that 
now it is compelled —^positively and irrevocably compelled 
—to work for their destruction with feverish speed. For it 
has understood that without the breakup of the old agrar¬ 
ian order there can be no escape from the contradiction 
which most profoundly of all explains the Russian revolu¬ 
tion, i.e., the most backward system of landownership and 
the most ignorant peasantry on the one hand, and the most 
advanced industrial and finance capital on the other! 

“So you are for the Stolypin agrarian legislation?” the 
Narodniks will ask us in horror.—Oh, no. Calm your¬ 
selves! We are unreservedly opposed to all the old forms of 
landownership in Russia-—-both manorial and peasant allot¬ 
ment. We are unreservedly in favour of a forcible break¬ 
up of this rotten' and decaying antiquity which is poisoning 
everything new. We are in favour of the bourgeois nation¬ 
alization of the land, as the only consistent slogan of the 
bourgeois revolution, and as the only practical measure 
that will direct the spearhead of the historically necessary 
breakup entirely against the landlords by helping the free 
owners on the land to single themselves out from among 
the mass of the peasantry. 

The distinguishing feature of the Russian bourgeois rev¬ 
olution is the fact that a revolutionary policy on the main 
question of the revolution—^bhe agrarian question—is being 
pursued by the Black Hundreds and by the peasants and 
workers. The liberal lawyers and professors, on the other 
hand, are advocating something that is absolutely lifeless, 
absurd and utopian—namely, a reconciliation of two an¬ 
tithetical and mutually-exclusive methods of breaking up 
what is obsolescent, and a reconciliation, moreover, which 
will mean no breakup at all. Either a victory for the peas¬ 
ant revolt and the complete breakup of the old Ian down- 
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ing system in favour of a peasantry that has been remould¬ 
ed by the revolution—in other words, confiscation of the 
landed estates and a republic; or a Stolypin breakup wihach 
also remoulds—remoulds and adapts, in fact, the old land¬ 
owning system to capitalist relationships—^but entirely in 
the interests of the landlords and at the price of the utter 
ruin of the peasant masses, their forcilile ejection, from the 
countryside, eviction., starvation, and the extermination of 
the flower of the peasant youth with the help of jails, 
exile, shooting and torture. For a minority to carry out 
such a policy against the majo.rity would not be easy, but 
economically it is not impossible. We must help the peo¬ 
ple to realize this clearly. But the attempt by .means of a 
neat little reform, peacefully and without violence, to es¬ 
cape from that utterly tangled skein of medieval contradic¬ 
tions which has been created by centuries of Russian his¬ 
tory is the stupidest dream of an inveterate “man in the 
muffler.” Economic necessity will certainly call for, and 
will certainly bring about a most “drastic change” in Rus¬ 
sia’s agrarian system. The historical question is whether it 
will be carried out by the landloi'ds, led by the tsar and 
Stolypin, or by the peasant masses, led by the prolelariat. 


“Union of the opposition”—^such is the topic of discus¬ 
sion in the Russian political press today. Stolyipin’s police- 
controlled Rossiya is jubilant: “Union?—that means that 
the Cadets too are revolutionaries! At the Cadets, af 
them!” The Cadet Rech, thoroughly imbued with the desire 
of the loyal government officiid to prove that the Constitu¬ 
tional-Democrats can be no less moderate than the Octo¬ 
brists, mincingly purses its lips, pours forth a flood of “mor¬ 
al” disgust over the unscrupulous attempts to accuse it of 
being revoliutionary, and declares: We, of course, would 
welcome the union of the opposition, but that union must 
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be a move "from the left to the right" (editorial of Feh- 
niary 2). "Wa have had (wperience otf political mistakes 
and disillusionments. When an opposition unites, it natu¬ 
rally unites on the minimum program of the most moderate 
of the parties which form it." 

This program is perfectly clear; the hegemony of Imur- 
gcois liberalism—fhose are my terms, say the Cadets, just 
as Falloux in 1871 said to Thiers, when the latter ap¬ 
pealed to him for su])]>ort: Tlie monarchy—lliose are my 
terms. 

Stolichiioija Pochta-’ realized that it is sliameliil, dis¬ 
graceful to say such things* outright, and it therefore ‘‘does 
not agree” with the Itech and coniines itself to vague hints 
at the ‘‘pre-OctolK'r view" (the accursed censorship prevents 
a clear statement of political program!) and, virtually speak¬ 
ing, calls for a deal. The Rech, it as much as says, wants to 
lead and the revolutionaries want to lead (the new union), 
and wllial about me—don't 1 deserve a commission for act¬ 
ing as an honest broker? 

“Union"—we heartily sympathize with that slogan, e.s- 
pecially when a hint—^although only a hint—is made at the 
“pre-October view.” Only, history <loes not repeat itself, 
most amiable politicians! And no power on earth can oblit¬ 
erate from the minds of the. various clas.ses the lessons 
that were taught by the “history of the three years." Those 
lessons are extremely rich both in po.sitive content (the 
forms, character and conditions of the victory of the mass 
struggle of the workers and peasants in 1905) and in neg¬ 
ative content (the collapse of two Dumas, in other words, 
the collapse of constitutional illusions and Cadet hegemony). 

Anybody who wants systematically to study, ponder 
over, understand and carry to the masses these lessons— 
let him do so by all means! We are all in favour of “union'’ 
—union for a relentless struggle agaimst the renegades 
of the revolution. You don’t like that? Well, then our paths 
diverge. 
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The old “ipre-October” slogan (“Constituent Assembly”) 
is a good one and (we hope that this will not rouse the 
ire of M-d-m of the Nasha Mysl sj’mposium) we shall not 
discard it. But it & inadequate. It is too formal. It con- 
lains no recognition of the acute practical issues that life is 
raising. We shall supplement it with the great lesson of 
the three great years. Our “minimum program,” the “pro¬ 
gram of our union,” is simple and clear: 1) confiscation of 
IIk' landed estates: 2) a republic. The kind of Constituent 
Assrinlily wc need is one that can achieve this. 

'I'he history of the two Dumas, the Cadet Dumas, dem- 
onslialed with amazing clarity that the reat struggle of 
social forces—the struggle wliich was not always a con¬ 
scious one, which did not always break into the open, 
but ^^'alich always exercised a decisive , influence upon 
every big political issue and which always swept away 
like dust the conjuring tricks of the naive and knavishly 
astute “constitutionalist" ignoramuses—that struggle was 
waged completely and entirely on behalf of the two above- 
mentioned “objects.” Not abstract (heories, but the real 
experience of the struggle of our popular masses, under 
the real conditions' of Russia's landowners' autocracy, has 
demonstrated to us id practice the inevitability of precise¬ 
ly these slogans. To those who ate capable of grasp¬ 
ing them we propose that we “march .separately” and 
“strike jointly,’ strike at the enemy who is devastat¬ 
ing Russia and killing off thousands of Russia’s finest 
people. 

“With such a program of union you w'ill remain iso¬ 
lated.” That is not true. 

Read the speeches of the non-party peasants in the 
first two Dumas, and you will see that our program of 
unity only formulates their wisihes, their needs and the 
elementarily necessary conclusions to be drawn from these 
needs. On those who do not understand these need.s— 
from the Cadets to Peshekhonov (ihe too has preached 
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“unity” in Moscow, as we are informed from there)—^we 
shall wage war in the name of “miity.” 

It will be a stubborn war. We hnew ihow to work dur¬ 
ing the long years preceding the revolution. Not for noth¬ 
ing do they say we are as firm as a rock. The Social- 
Democrats have formed a proletarian party which will 
not lose heart at the failure of the first armed onslaught, 
will not lose its head, and will not be carried away by 
adventures. That party is marching towards Socialism, 
without binding itself or its future with the issue of any 
particular period of bourgeois revolutions. Precisely for 
that reason it is also free from the weak sides of bour¬ 
geois revolutions. And that proletarian party is marching 
to victory. 

Proletary, No. 21, 

Feliruary 26 (13), 1908 

V. I. Lenin, Collected Workt, 

Fourih Russian Edition, 

Vol. XIII, pp. 404-09 



CERTAIN FEATURES OF THE HISTORICAL 
DEVELOPMENT OF MARXISM 

Our teaching—said Engels, referring to liimself and 
his famous friend—^is not a dogma, but a guide to action. 
This classical statement stresses with remarkable force and 
expressiveness that aspect of Marxism which is very often 
lost sight of. And by losing sight of it, >ve turn Marx¬ 
ism into something one-sided, disfigured and lifeless; we 
deprive it of its living soul; we undermine its basic the¬ 
oretical foundations—dialectics, the doctrine that historical 
development is all-embracing and full of contradictions; 
we sever its connection with the definite practical tasks 
of the epoch, which may change with every new turn of 
history. 

And, indeed, in our' time people are very frequently to 
be met with among those interested in the fate of Marxism 
in Russia who lose sight precisely of this aspect of Marx¬ 
ism. Yet, it must be clear to everybody that in recent 
years Russia has undergone changes so abrupt as to alter 
the situation with unusual rapidity and unusual force—^the 
social and political situation, which in a most direct and 
immediate manner determines the conditions of action, and, 
hence, tlie aims of action. I am not referring, of course, 
to general and fimdamental aims, which do not change 
with turns of history so long as the fundamental relations 
between classes do not change. It is perfectly obvious that 
this general trend of economic (and not only economic) 
evolution in Russia, like the fundamental relations between 
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the various cJasses of Russian society, has not changed 
during, say, liie last six years. 

But the aims of immediate and direct action have 
clianged very sharply during this period, just as the concrete 
social and political situation' has changed—and, conxequcnt- 

in Marxism too, since it is a living doctrine, various 
sides were bound to come to the fore. 

In order to make this thought clear, let us take a glance 
at the dliange that has taken jilace in tlie concrete .social 
and political siluation during the past six years. We at 
ouc(> discern two three-year perio'ds inlo which this six- 
year iieriod falls: one ending roughly with the summer of 
1907, and the other with the summer of 1910. The first 
three-year period, regarded from the purely theoretical 
standpoint, is distinguished by rapid changes in the fun¬ 
damental features of the state system in Russia; the course 
of these changes was very uneven and the amplitude of 
oscillations in holh directions was very great. The social 
and economic basis of these changes in the “superstructure” 
wiis the action of all classes of Russian society in the 
most diverse fields (activity inside and outside the Duma, 
the press, unions, meetings, and so forth), so open and 
impressive and on such ai mass scale as is not often to he 
observed in history. 

The second three-year period, on the contrary, was 
distinguished—we repeat that we are here confining our¬ 
selves to the purely theoretical “sociological” standpoint— 
by an evolution so slow that it almost amounted to stagna¬ 
tion. There were no changes at all noticeable in the slate 
system. There were no, or almost no, open and diveasifiod 
actions by the classes in the majority of the “arenas” 
in which these actions were enacted in the preceding 
period. 

The similarity between the two periods consisted in 
the fact that the evdiution of Russia in both periods re¬ 
mained the same as before, capitalist evolution. Tlie con* 
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Iradiction lietween fhis economic evolution and the exist¬ 
ence of a number of feudal, medieval institutions was rfol 
removed and also remained as before in consequence of 
the fact that the assumption of a partially hourgeois char¬ 
acter by certain institutions could only aggravate rather 
tlian ameliorate this contradiction. 

The difference between the two pei'iods consisted in 
the fact that during the first of these periods the fore¬ 
ground of the historical arena was occupied by the ques- 
lion of exactly what form the result of the rapid and iiii- 
c'\pn cl)ang<‘s aforementioned w'ould take. The content of 
lliese cliangos was boiiiul lo lie Imiirgeois owing to the cap- 
ilalist character of tlie evolution of Ru.ssia; but there is a 
liourgwiisie and a bourgeoisie. The middle and big bour¬ 
geoisie, which professed a more or less moderate lit>eralism, 
was, owing to its very class position, afraid of abrupt 
clianges and strove for Hi<> retention of large remnants of 
tile old institutions bolli in the agrarian system and in the 
|)olilical “superstructure.” The rural petty bourgeoisie, 
which is interwoven with the iieasantry that lives by “the 
labour of its own hands,” was iliound to strive for bourgeois 
reforms of a different kind, reforms that would leave far 
less room for medieval survivals. The w’age labourers, to 
tlie extent that they consciously realized' what was going on 
around them, were bound to wor'k out for themselves a 
definite attitude towards this dash of two distinct tendenr 
cies, Ixith of which remained within the framework of the 
Imurgeois system, but wdiich determined entirely different 
forms for it, entirely different rates of its development, 
different degrees of its progressive influences. 

In this way, the period of the passt three years, not 
fortuitously but necessarily, brought to the forefront 
in Marxism those problems which are usually referred to as 
problems of tactics. Nothing is more erroneous than the 
opinion that fbe disputes and differences that arose over 
these questions were disputes among “intellectuals,” that 
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they were “a struggle for influence over the immature pro¬ 
letariat,” that they were an expression of the “adaptation 
of the intelligentsia to the proletariat,” as the Vekhi-isis^^ of 
various kinds think. On the contrary, it was precisely be¬ 
cause this class had reached maturity that it could not re¬ 
main indifferent to the dash of the two diirereaiit tenden¬ 
cies in the entire bourgeois development of Russia, and 
the ideologists of this dass could not avoid providing 
theoretical formulations corresponding (directly or indi¬ 
rectly, in direct or reverse reflection) to these different 
tendencies. 

In the second three-year period the clash between the 
different tendendes of bourgeois development in Russia 
was not on the order of the day, because both these tend¬ 
encies were being crushed by the “diehards,”^' forced 
back, driven inwards and, for the time being, smothered. 
The medieval diehards not only occupied the foreground 
but also inspired the broadest sections of bourgeois society 
with Vekhi-isi sentiments, with a spirit of despondency 
and recantation. It was not the collision between two meth¬ 
ods of reforming the old order that appeared on the sur¬ 
face, but a loss of faith in reforms of all kinds, a sipirit of 
“meekness” and “repentance,” an infatuation for antiso¬ 
cial doctrines, a fad of mysticism, and so on. 

And this astonishingly abrupt change was not fortuitous, 
nor was it the result of “external” pressure alone. The 
preceding period had so profoundly stirred up strata of the 
population who for generations and centuries had stood 
aloof from and were strangers to political questions, that 
“a revaluation of all values,” a new study of fundamental 
problems, a new interest in' theory, in elementals, in a 
study beginning with the rudiments, arose naturally and 
inevitably. The millions, suddenly awakened from their 
long sleep, and suddenly confronted with extremely impor¬ 
tant problems, could not remain on this level long, could 
not carry on wifljout a respite, without a return to elemen- 
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tary questions, without a new training whidhi would help 
them to “dig^t” lessons of unparalleled richness and make 
it possible for incomparably wider masses again to march 
forward, but now far more firmly, more consciously, more 
assuredly and more persistently. 

The dialectics of historical development was such tliat 
in the first period it was the accomplishmenit of immediate 
reforms in every sphere of the country’s life tiliat was on 
the order of the day, while in the second period on the 
order of the day was the study of experience, its assimila- 
tion by wider strata, its penetration, if one may so express 
it, to the subsoil, to the backward ranks of the various 
classes. 

It is preciseliy because Marxism is not a lifeless dogma, 
not a final, finished and ready-made, immutable doctrine, 
but a living guide to action that it was boimd to reflect 
the astonishingly abrupt change in the conditions of so¬ 
cial life. A reflection. of the change was a profound disin¬ 
tegration and disunity, vacillations of all kinds, kii a word, 
a very serious internal crisis of Marxism. The necessity of 
putting up a determined resistance to this disintegration!, 
of waging a determined and persistent struggle on behalf 
of the foundations of Marxism again came up on the or¬ 
der of the day. In the preceding period, extremely wide 
sections of the classes that cannot avoid Marxism in for¬ 
mulating their aims had a.ssimilated Marxism in an ex¬ 
tremely one-sided and mutilated fashion, having learnt by 
rote certain “slogans,” certain answers to tactical questions, 
without having understood the Marxist criteria of these 
answers. The “revaluation of all values” in all the various 
spheres of social life led to a “revision” of the most ab¬ 
stract and general philosophical foundations of Marxism. 
The influence of bourgeois philosophy in its multifarious 
idealist shades found expression in the Macttidan epidemic 
that broke out among the Marxists.'® The repetition of 
“slogans” learnt by rote but not understood and not thought 
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out led to the widespread prevalence of empty phrase¬ 
mongering, which in practice amounted to absolutely un- 
Marxist, petty-hourgeois currents, such as franh or shame¬ 
faced “Otzovism,”^* or the recognition of Otzovism as a 
“legitimaite shade” of Marxism. 

On the other hand, the spirit of Veklii-ism, the spirit 
of recantation wliich had taken possession of very wide 
seotioais of the hourgeoisie, also penetrated the cuiTent 
which endeavours to confine Marxist theory and practice 
to “moderate and accurate” channels. All that remained 
Marxist here was the phraseology that served to clothe the 
arguments about “hierarchy,” ••hegemony” and so forth, 
which were thoroughly permeated with tlie spirit of lil)i*r- 
aiism. 

It cannot, of course, he the jjurposc of this article to 
examine these arguiments. A mere reference to them is 
sufficient to illustrate what has been said above regarding 
the profundity of the crisis through winch Marxism is [Xiss- 
ing, regarding its connection with the whole social and 
economic situation in the present period. Tlie questions 
raised by tliis crisis cannot Jie liruslied aside. Nothing can 
he more pernicious or unprincqiled titan the attempts to 
dismiss them by phrasemongering. Nothing is more impor¬ 
tant than to rally all Marxists who have realized the pro¬ 
fundity of the crisis and the necessity of combating it, 
for the purpose of defending the theoretical foundations of 
Marxism and its basic propositions, wliich are l>eing dis¬ 
torted from diametrically op|>osite sides by the spread of 
the bourgeois influence to tlie various “fellow-travellers” of 
Marxism. 

The preceding three years had awakened to a conscious 
])articiipation in social life wide sections that in many cases 
are for the first time beginning to acquaint them.selves willi 
Marxism in a real way. In this connection the bourgeois press 
is creating far more fallacious ideas than ever before, and i.s 
disseminating them more widely. Under these circumstances 
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the disintegration in the riahks of the Marxists is parlicularlj' 
dangerous. Therefore, to understand the reasons for the inev¬ 
itability of this disintegration at the pire.sent time and to close 
their raniks for tlie purpose of waging a consistent struggle 
against this disintegration is, in the most direct.and precis" 
meaning of the term, the task of the era for Marxists. 


Zvezda, No. 2, 

January 5, 1911 (December 23, 1910) 

V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, 

Fourlh Russian Edition, 

Vol. XVII, pp. 20-24 



STOLYPIN AND THE REVOLUTION 

The assassination of that hangnian-in-chief, Stolypin, 
occurred at a time when a number of symptoms began to 
indicate that the first period in the history of the Russian 
counterrevolution is drawing to a close. That is why the 
event of September 1, quite insignificant in itself, again poses 
the extremely important question of the content and mean¬ 
ing of the counterrevolution in Russia. Amid the chorus 
of reactionaries who are servilely singing the praises of 
Stolypin, or are rummaging in the history of the in¬ 
trigues of the Rlack-Hundred gang which is lording it over 
Russia, and amid the chorus of the liberals who are 
shaking their heads over the “wild and insane” shot (it 
goes without saying that included among the Uherals are 
the former Social-Democrats of the Dyelo Zhizni who 
employed the hackneyed expression in the quotation 
marks), one discerns notes of a really serious and princi¬ 
pled attitude. Attempt's are being made to view “the Stoly¬ 
pin period” of Russian history as a definite whole. 

Stolypin headed the government of counterrevolution 
for about five years, from 1906 to 1911. This was indeed 
a singular period crowded with instructive events. Out¬ 
wardly, it may he described as the 'period of preparation 
for and accomplishment of the coup d'itat of Jime 3, 
1907. It was in the summer of 1906, when .Stolypin ad¬ 
dressed the First Duma in his capacity as Minister of the 
Interior, that preparations were begun for this coup, all the 
fruits of which are already seen now in all spheres of our 
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social life. The question is: What social forces supporled 
the men wllio perpetrated the coup, or what forces promjii* 
od them? What was the social and economic content of 
the pe(rio4 that was ushered in on June 3? Stolypin’s 
personal “career” provides instructive material and inter¬ 
esting illustrations bearing on this question. 

A landlord and a marshal of the nobility, he was ap¬ 
pointed governor in 1902, under Plehve,?* gained “fame” 
in the eyes of the tsar and the reactionary court clique by 
his brutal reprisals against the peasants and the cruel 
punishment he meted out to them (in the Saratov Gu¬ 
bernia), organized Black-Hundred gangs and pogroms in 
1905 (the pogrom in Balashov), became Minister of the 
Interior in 1906 and President of the Council of Ministers 
after the dispersal of the First State Duma. .That, in very 
brief outline, is Stolypin's political biography. And this 
biography of the head of tlie counterrevolutionary gov¬ 
ernment is at the same time the biography of the class 
which carried out the counterrevolution—Stolypin being 
nothing more than an agent or clerk in its employ. This 
class is the Russian landed nobility with Nicholas Roma¬ 
nov, the first nobleman and biggest landlord, at their 
head. This class is made up of the thirty thousand feudal 
landowners who control seventy million dessiatines of 
land in the European part of Russia—^that is to say, as 
much land as is owned by ten million peasant households. 
The latifnndia owned by this class form the basis of the 
feudal exploitation which, in various forms and under 
various names (labour rent, bondage, etc.) still reigns in 
the traditionally Russian central provinces. Tlie “land 
hunger” of the Ru.ssian peasant (to use a favourite expres¬ 
sion of the liberals and Narodniks) i.s nothing but the 
reverse side of the surfeit of land in the hands of this 
class. The agrarian question, which was the central issue 
in our Revolution of 1905, amoimted to this: will land¬ 
lordism remain? If it will, the poverty-stricken, wretched. 
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liungry, browbeaten and downtrodden peasantry, the bulk of 
the population, will inevitably 'remain for many, many years 
to come. Or, will the bulk of tlie population succeed in win¬ 
ning for themselves more or less human, free conditions of 
life, to some extent at least resembling those in Europe? 
This, however, could not be accomplished unless landlordism 
and the landlord monarchy inseparably liound up with it 
were abolished in a revolutionary way. 

Stolypin’s political biography is the faithful reflection 
and expression of the conditions of existence of the tsarist 
monarchy. In view of the situation that the revolution had 
created for the monarchy, Slolypin could not act other¬ 
wise than in the way he did. 'I'he monarchy could not act 
in any other way when it had become delinilely clear, 
had become clear from actual practice lioth prior to the, 
Duma, in 1905, and during the existence of the Duma, m 
1900, that the vast, the overw'helming majority of the pop¬ 
ulation had already realized that its interests could not 
be reconciled with the preservation of the landlord cla.ss 
and was striving to abolish that class. Nothing could be 
more superficial and more false than the assertions of the 
Cadet WTilers that the attacks upon the monarchy in our 
country were the expression of “intellectual” revolutionism. 
On the contrary, the objective conditions were such that 
it was the struggle of the peasants against landlordism 
that inevitably fwsed Uie question of whether our landlord 
monarchy was to live or die. Tsarism was compelled to 
wage a life and death struggle, it was compelled to seek 
other means of defence besides the utterly impotent bu- 
reiaucracy and the army which had become enfeebled as 
a result of military defeat and internal disintegration. 
Naturally, idl that the tsarist monarchy could do under the 
circumstances was to organize the Dlack-Hundred elements 
of the population and to perpetrate ]iogroms. The high 
moral indignation with which our liberals speak of the 
pogroHLS cannot but produce upon every revolutionary 
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an impression of something utterly wretched and cowardly, 
particularly in view of tlie fact that this high moral coii- 
demnation of pogroms turns out to he fully compatible 
with the idea of conducting negotiations and concluding 
agreements with the pogrom makers. The monarchy had to 
defend itself against the revolution; and the semi-Asiatic, 
feudal Russian monarchy of the Romanovs could not defend 
itself by any other but the most infamous, most disgusting, 
vile and cruel means: the only honourable way of combating 
the pogroms, the only rational way from the standpoint ot 
a Socialist and a democrat, is not to express high moral 
condemnation, but to assist the revolution selflessly and in 
every way, lo organize the revolution for tlie overthrow of 
such a monarchy. 

The iKjgrom maker Stolypin trained liiip.self for a min¬ 
isterial j)ost in the only way in which a tsarist governor 
could train himself for such a post—by torturing the 
peasants, by organizing ])ogroms and by sliowing an 
ability to conceal these Asiatic “practices ’ behind gloss 
and phra.se.s, behind a pose and gestures in imitation of 
the “European.” 

And the leaders of our liberal bourgeoisie, svho are 
expressing their high ’ moral condemnation of pogroms, 
conducted negotiations with tlie pogrom makers, recogniz¬ 
ing not only the latter’s right to existence, but their 
hegemony in tlie work of setting up a new Russia and of 
ruling itl The assassination of Stolypin had lieen the oc-’ 
casion for a nuinlier of inleresting revelations and con¬ 
fessions concerning this question. Thus, for instance, Witte 
and Guchkov have published loiters concerning the for¬ 
mer’s negotiations with “public figures” (read: with the 
leaders of the moderate liberal-monarchist bourgeoisie) 
about forming a Cabinet after October 17, 1905. Among 
those who took part in the negotiations with Witte—these 
negotiations must have losled a long time, because Guch¬ 
kov writes of “the wearisome days of protracted negotia- 
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tions”—were Shipov, 'rrubelskoy, Urusov and M. Sta- 
khovich, i.e., tlie future leaders of the Cadets, and of the 
Party of “Peaceable Renovation,"^' and of the Oclolnist 
Party. The negotiations, it turns out, were broken oif on 
account of iDuruovo, whom I'lie “lilverals” refused to ac¬ 
cept as Minister ot the Interior, while Witte demanded 
this in the form of an ullinnatuin. Urusov, however, a 
leading light of the (iadel Party in llie First Duma, “ar¬ 
dently supported Durnovo's candidacy." When Prince 
Obolensky suggested Stolypin for the post “some of those 
pre.sent supported the idea, others said that they did not 
know him.” “I remember definilelv," writes Guchkov, 
"that no one raised the ohjection of which Count Witte 
writes in (his letter." 

Now, the Cadet press, in its desire to emphasize its 
“democratism" (no .joke!), particularly, perhaps, in con¬ 
nection witli tlie oJeclions in the first curia in St. Peters¬ 
burg, where a Cadet opposed an Octobrist, is trying to 
castigate Guchkov for tho.se negotiations. “How often it 
happened,” writes the Hech in its issue of September 28, 
“that in order to please the powers that be, the Octobrist 
gentlemen, with Guchkov at their head, joined hands with 
-Mr. Durnovo's colleagues! How oflen it happened thiat, 
with Iheir gaze turned to the powers that be, they had 
their back turned on public opinion I" The same reproach 
levelled hy the Cadets at the Octobrists is repealed in a 
number of variations in the leading article of the Riissldye 
yijedomosti of the same date. 

But pardon me, Messrs. Cadels, what right have you to 
reproach the Octobrisls, seeing that yoitr representatives 
also took part in these very same negotiations and even 
defended Durnovn'’ Were not all the Cadels at that time, 
in November like Urusov, m the position of people 

■who have “their gaie turned to the powers that he” and 
their hacks “turned on public opinion”? Yours is a “family 
quarrel," not a principled struggle but rivalry between 
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parties equally unprincipled—that is what we have to say 
aproipas of the present reproaches levelled by the Cadets 
against the Octobrists in connection with the “negotiations" 
at the end of 1905. An altercation of this sort only serves 
to olisciire the really imporlant and historically undeniable 
fact that all shades of the liberal bourgeoisie, from the 
Octobrists to the Cadels, inclusive, have had “their gaze, 
turned to the powers that be" and “their back's turned" on 
the democracij ever since our revolution assiiincd a i-eally 
popular ciharactcr, i.e., ever since it liecame a democratic 
revolution because of the democratic forces taking an 
active part in it. Tlie Stolypin period of the Russian counter¬ 
revolution is characterized by this very fact, namely, that 
the liberal bourgeoisie has been turning its back on de¬ 
mocracy, and that therefore Stolypin corihd turn for as¬ 
sistance, sympathy and advice now to one, now to anotlier 
representative of this bourgeoisie. l\>re it not for this state 
of affairs, Stolypin would have been unable to exercise the 
hegemony of the Council of the United Nobility over the 
counterrevolidionary-minded bourgeoisie with the assist¬ 
ance, S5mipatihy, and active or passive support of this 
bourgeoisie. 

This aspect of th^ matter deserves special attention, 
because it is precisely this aspect that is lost sight of—or 
intentionally ignored—^by our liberal pre.ss, as w'ell as by 
.such organ.s of a liberal labour policy as the Dyelo Zhizni. 
.Stolypin was not merely a representative of the dictator¬ 
ship of the feudal landlords; whoever confines him.self to 
this characterization shows that he has understood nothing 
os regards the singularity and meaning of the “.Stolypin 
period.” Stolypin was Minister during a period when coun¬ 
terrevolutionary sentiments prevailed among the entire 
liberal bourgeoisie, including the Cadets, when the feudal 
landlords could, and did, rely on these sentiments, when 
they could, and did, approach the leaders of this bour¬ 
geoisie with “offers” (of hand and heart), when they could 
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regard even the most “Left” of these leaders as “His Maj¬ 
esty’s Opposition,when tliey could, and did, refer to 
the fact that the ideological leaders of the liberals had 
begun to incline to their side, to the side of reaction, to 
the side of those who foiiglit the democracy and slung 
mud at it. Stolypin was IMinisler during the period when 
the feudal landlords, having abandoned all the romantic 
illusions and hopes concerning the “patriarchal” nature of 
the muzhik, and seeking allies among the new bourgeois 
elements in Russia in general and in rural Russia in par¬ 
ticular, exerted all their efforts to carry through as speed¬ 
ily as po.ssil)le a bourgeois policy in connection with 
peasant agrarian relationships. Stolypin tried to pour new 
wine into the. old bottles, to remould the old autocracy 
info a bourgeois monarchy: and the failure of Stolypin’s 
policy is the failure of tsarism on this last, the last 
conceivable road for tsarism. Alexander Ill’s landlord mon¬ 
archy tried to rely for support on the “patriarchal” country¬ 
side and on the “patriarchal elements” in Russian life in gen¬ 
eral; that policy was utterly smashed by Ihe revolution. 
Nicholas IFs landlord monarchy, afler the revolution, tried 
to rely for support on the counlerrevolutionary-minded 
bourgeoisie and on a liourgeois agrarian policy put into 
effect by those same landlords. The failure of these at- 
lempts, which even the Cadets, even the Octobrists can no 
longer doubt, is the failure of the last policy possible for 
tsarism. 

Under Stolypin the diclalorship of the feudal landlord 
was not directed against the whole nation, including the 
entire “third estate,” the entire bourgeoisie. No, that dicta¬ 
torship was exercised under conditions most favourable for 
it when the Octobrist bourgeoisie served it heart and soul; 
when the landlords and the bourgeoisie had a representa¬ 
tive body in which their bloc was guaranteed a majority 
and a formal opportunity was provided for conducting ne¬ 
gotiations and arranging deals with the crown; when 
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Mr. Siruve and llip other Vekhi-ists reviled the revolution in a 
Iiyslerieal frenzy axid prO'ponnded an ideology whieli glad¬ 
dened the heart of Anthony, Bishop of Volhynia; when Mr. 
Milvnkov proclaimed that the Cadet opposition was “His 
Majesty’s Opposition” (his majesty the ohsolete feudal 
lord). Nevertheless, despite these more favourable condi¬ 
tions for the Romanovs, despilc all these most favnnralde 
conditions conceivable, considerin'? the alii?nnieni of social 
forces in capitalist Russia of the twentieth century—de.spite 
all this, .Stnlypin's policy ended in failure. Stolypin was as- 
sassin.ated at a moment when a new i'ravedig'?er of the 
t.sar's autocracy—or. rather, the sravedii?ser who is Sidhei- 
ing new strength—is knocking at the door. 


Stolypin’s attitude to the leaders of the bourgeoisie, and 
vice versa, is characterized most fully bv the relations that 
existed during the period of the First Duma. “The period 
from May to .Tuly 1906 w'as decisive for Stolypin’s career,” 
writes the Rccli. What w’as the centre of gravity during 
that period? ' 

“The centre of gravity during that period,” slates the 
official org.an of the Cadet Party, ‘Svas not, of course, the 
speeches in the Duma.” 

Truly a valuable admission, is it not? Ifosv many lances 
were broken at that time in tilts with the Cadets over the 
question as to wdiother the “speeches in the Duma” coidd 
be reglarded as the “centre of gravity” during that period! 
What a torrent of angry abuse and supercilious doctrinaire 
lecturing was let loose in the Cadet press against the So¬ 
cial-Democrats who, in Ihe spring and summer of 1906, 
maintained that the centre of gravity during that period 
was not the speeches in the Duma! How much the Rech 
and the Duma reproached the whole of Russian “society” 
at that time for cherishing dreams abonit a “Convention” 
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and failing to wax sufficiently enthusiastic over tlie Cadet 
triumphs in the “parliamentary” arena of the First Du¬ 
ma! Five-years have passed since then; it is nece'ssaty 
to give a general appraisal of the period of the First 
Duma, and the Cadets proclaim quite nonchalantly, as if 
changing a ])air of gloves, that “The centre of gravity 
during that period was not, of course, the speeches in the 
Duma.” 

Of course, not, gentlemen! But what, then, was the 
centre of gravity? 

“Behind the scenes,” we read in the Rech, “a .sharp 
struggle was going on betweim the representatives of two 
trends. One recomimended a policy of compromise with the 
j>eople’s representatives, not shrinking even before the for¬ 
mation of a ‘Cadet Cabinet.’ The othdr demanded sharp ac¬ 
tion, di.s.solution of the State Duma and reform of the elec¬ 
tion law. That was the program advocated by the Cxmncil 
of the United Nobility, which enjoyed the support of pow¬ 
erful influences.” ... “At first Sto'lypin hesitated. There 
are indications that on two occasions, through Kryzhanov- 
sky, he made overtures to Mu'rom1.sev, proposing to discus.s 
the possibility of forming a Cadet Cabinet with Stolypin as 
Ministei- of the Interior. But at the same time .Stolypin un¬ 
doubtedly maintained contact with llie Council of the Unit¬ 
ed Nobility.” 

That is how history is written by the educated, learned 
and well-read leaders of the liberals! So it appears that the 
“centre of gravity” was not speeches, but the struggle be¬ 
tween two trends within the Black-Hundred tsarist court 
clique! Immediate “onslaught,” without delays, was the 
policy of the Council of the United Nobility, i.e., not of in¬ 
dividual persons, not of Nicliolas Romanov, not of “one 
trend” in “Mgh quarters" but of a definite class. The Ca¬ 
dets clearly and soberly see their rivals on the Right. But 
what was to the Left of the Cadets has disappeared from 
their field of vision. History was being made by the “high 
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quarters,” the Council of the United Nolhlity and the Ca¬ 
dets; the common people, of course, look no part in the m(ik- 
ing of history! A definite class (the iwhilily) w'as opposed 
hy the “PiH)ple’S Freedom” Party, which stands above class¬ 
es, w'hilc the “high quarters” (i.e., the tsar little-father) 
hesitgited. 

Well, is it ]K)ssil)le to imagine more selfish class blind¬ 
ness, a worse distortion of history andi forgelfulness of Ihe 
elementary truths of historical science, a more wretched 
muddle and worse confusion of class, party and individ¬ 
uals? 

Tliere is none so blind as he wlio does not want to sec 
the democracy and its forces. 

Of course the centre of gravity during the period of 
the First Duma was not the speeches in the Duma. It lay 
in the struggle between classes outside the Duma, in the 
struggle waged by the feudal landlords and their mon¬ 
archy against the masses of the people, against the workers 
and peasants. It was precisely during that period that the 
revolutionary movement of the masses was again on the 
upgrade; the spring and surnmei- of 1906 were marked hy 
a formidable upsurge of strikes in general and of polit¬ 
ical .strikes, of peasant riots and of mutinies in the 
armed forces. That, Messrs. Cadet historians, was wh\i the 
“high quarters” hesitated: the struggle between the trends 
within the tsar's gang was over the question whether, con¬ 
sidering the force of the revolution at the time, they .should 
attempt the coup d’itat at once, or whether they should 
bide their time and lead the bourgeoisie by the nose a little 
longer. 

The First Duma fully convinced the landlords (Roma¬ 
nov, Stolypin and Co.) that there can be no peace between 
them and the peasant masses and the workers. This con¬ 
viction of theirs was in accord with objective reality. All 
that remained for them to decide was a question of minor 
importance; when and how to change the election law—at 
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once or gradually? Tlie i)ourgcoisie vacillated; but its en¬ 
tire behaviour, even that of the Cadet bourgeoisie, showed that 
it feared the revolution a hundred limes more than it feared 
reaction. That was why the landlords deigned to invite the 
leaders of the bourgeoisie (MuromLsev, lleydcn, Guchkov and 
Go.) to conferences at which they discussed the question 
of whether they might not joinihj form a Cabinet. And the 
entire bourgeoisie, including the Cadets, conferred witli the 
tsar, with the pogrom makers, with the leaders of the Black 
Hundreds almut the means of combating the revolution; but 
since the end of 190.5 the bourgeoisie has never sent rep- 
re.sentatives of a single one of its parties to confer witli the 
leaders of the revolution about hoiv to overthrow the 
autocracy and the monarchy. 

That is the principal lesson to be learnt from the “Sto- 
lypin period” of Russian history. Tsarism conferred with 
the bourgeoisie when the revolution still seemed to be a 
force; but it applied its jackboot to kick out graduallv all 
the leaders of the bourgeoisie—first Muromisev and Milyu- 
kov, then ITeyden and Lvov, and. finally, Guchkov—as soon 
as the revolutionary pres.sure from below relaxed. The 
difference between the Milyukovs, the Lvovs and the Guch¬ 
kovs is absolufelv immaterial—nothing but a matter of the 
sequence in which these leaders of the. bourgeoisie turned 
their cheeks to receive the... “kisses” of Romanov-Purish- 
kevich-Stolvpin and the sequence in w'hich they received 
these ... “kisses.” 

Stolypin disapprtared from the stage at the very moment 
when the Black-Hundred monarchy had taken all that it 
could usefidly take from the whole of the counterrevolu¬ 
tionary-minded Russian bourgeoisie. Now this bourgeoi¬ 
sie—rejected, humiliated, and disgraced by its own renun¬ 
ciation of democracy, of the struggle of the masses, of the 
revolution—stands perplexed and bewildered on seeing the 
symptoms of the maturing of a new revolution. Stolypin 
helped the Russian people to learn a useful lesson: either 
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inarch to freedom by overthrowing the tsar’s monarchy un¬ 
der Uie loadersliip of the prolelarial; or sink deeper into 
slavery, submit to the Purishkeviches, ^larkovs and Tolnia- 
cliovs, under the ideological and political leadership of the 
Milyidiovs and Guchkovs. 

Solsid-Demokrat, No. 24, 

October 31 (18), 1911 

V’. I. Lenin, Collected Works, 

Fourth Russian F-dilioii, 

Vol. XVir, pp. 217-25 



ON LIQUIDATORISM AND THE GROUP 
OF LIQUIDATORS “ 


Whereas 

1) for nearly four years already the R.S.D.L.P. has 
been waging a determined fighl against the Liquidatorist 
Irend, wliich was characterized at the I^arty coni’erence in 
Decenilier 1908 as 

“attempts on the part of a section of the Parly intellec¬ 
tuals to liquidate the existing organization of the R.S.D.L.P. 
and to replace it at all cosis, even at the price of downright 
renunciation of the Party’s program, tactics and traditions, 
by an amorphous associalion funcfioning legally’’: 

2) the Plenum of the Central Cxnnmittee hold in Janu¬ 
ary 1910, conlinuing the fight against this trend, unanimon.s- 
ly declared it to be a manifestation of bourgeois influence 
upon the proletariat and demanded as a condition for real 
Party unity and for the fusion of the former Bolshevik and 
Men,shevik factions, a complete rupture with liquidatorism 
and the utter rout of this bourgeois deviation from Socialism: 

3) in spile of all the Party's deci.sions, and in .spite of 
the obligation assumed by the representatives of all the fac¬ 
tions at the Plenum of January 1910, a section of Social- 
Democrats, grouped around the journals Nasha Zarya and 
Dyelo Zhizni, has openly come nut in defence of the trend 
which the entire Party has recognized to l>e a product of 
Imurgeois influence upon the proletariat; 

4) the former members of the Central Committee, 
M—1, Yu'ri and Roman, not only refused to join the Cen¬ 
tral Committee in the spring of 1910, but refused even to 
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attend a single meeting for the purpose of co-opting new 
memlrers, and openly declared that they considered the ver,v 
existence of the Central Committee of the Party ‘‘harmfur’; 

5) it was precisely after the Plenum of 1910 that the 
ahove-mentioned principal puhlicalions of the Liquidators, 
the Nasha Zarya and Dyclo Zhizni, definitely turned to Liqiii- 
datorism along the whole lino, not only “lielittling” (con¬ 
trary to the decisions of the Pleiuini) the “importance of the 
illegal Parly,” but renouncing it outright, declaring thal 
the Party was “a corpse,” declaring that the Parly was al¬ 
ready liquidated, declaring that the idea of reviving the 
illegal Parly was “a reactionary utopia,” heaping slandefi- 
and abuse on the illegal Parly in the columns of legally 
published journals, calling upon the workers to regard the 
nuclei of the Party and its hierarchy as “ct^ead,” etc.; 

fi) at a time when throughout Russia the niemhers of 
llie Parly, irrespective of factions, united to promote the 
innnediale task of convening a Party conference, tlie Liq¬ 
uidators, handed together in entirely independent coter- 
ii's, split away from the local organizations, even when- 
the pro-Parly Mensheviks'*^ ])redoininated (Ekaterinoslav, 
Kiev) and definitely refused to maintain any Party relations 
with the local organizaiions of the U.S.D.L.P..— 

the conference declares that the group of the Nasha 
Zarya and Dyelo Zhizni, by ds conduct, has definitely 
placed itself outside the Party. 

The conference calls upon all Parly members, irrespective 
of tendencies and shades of opinion, to combat Liqui- 
datorisin, explain its utter harmfulness for the cause of llie 
emancipation of the working class, and bend all llnnr ef¬ 
forts to revive and strengthen the illegal R.S.D.l-.P, 

Published in 1912 in the pamphlet; 

The All-Russian Conference of the R.S.D.L.P. 

V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, 

Fourth Russian Edition, 

Vol. XVtI. pp. 431-32 



COm’ROVERSIAL QUESTIONS 

An Open Party and the Marxists 

1. THE DECISION OF 1908 

To many workers the struggle that is now going on be¬ 
tween the Pravda^^ and the Luck appears unnecessary and 
not very intelligible. Naturally, polemical articles in sepa¬ 
rate issues of the newspaper on separate, sometimes very 
specilal questions do not give a complete idea of the objects 
and content of the struggle. Hence the legitimate dissatis¬ 
faction of the workers. 

Yet the question of Liquidalorism, over which the 
struggle is now being waged, is at the present time one of 
the most important and most urgent* questions of the work¬ 
ing-class movement. It is impossible to Ik; a class-con¬ 
scious worker unless one studies the question in detail, un¬ 
less one forms a definite opinion on it. A worker who wishes 
independently to help to decide the destiny of Ins party 
will not waive aside polemics, even if they are not quite 
intelligible at first sight, but will earnestly seek and find 
the truth. 

IIow is one to find the truth? How is one to make head 
or tail of the contradictory opinions and assertions? 

Every sensible person understands that if a bitter 
struggle is raging on any subject, he must, in order to as¬ 
certain the truth, not confine himself to the statements 
made by the disputants, but examine the facts and doc- 
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iimenls lor hiinsell', see lor liimsell whether Ihere is 
any evidence of witnesses and whether that evidence ’is 
Telia) )le. 

This, of course, is not always easy to do. Il is much 
“easier” to take for granted what conies to hand, what you 
happen to hear, what is more "openly” shouted aboul, and 
so on. Blit people who are salislied with this are dubbed 
“shallow,” shallow-brained people, and no one takes them 
seriously. It is impossible to get at the truth of any impor¬ 
tant (juestion unless one undertakes a certain amount of 
independent work, and whoever is afraid of work deprives 
himself of the possiltilily of finding the truth. 

Therefore, we ajipeal only to those workers who are not 
afraid of this work, who have <lcci<led to get to the bottom 
of the matter themselncs and try to discover [acts, docu¬ 
ments, evidence of witnesses. 

The first question that arises is—what is Liquidatorism? 
Whore did this word come fi'om, wliat does it mean? 

The Lnc/i says that the liquidation of the Party, i.c., the 
dissolution, the breakup of the Parly, the renunciation of 
the Party, is merely a wicked invention. The “factionalisl” 
Bolsheviks, it alleges, invented this charge against the Men¬ 
sheviks 1 

The Pravda says that tiie whole Parly has been condemn¬ 
ing and lighting Liquidatorism for over four years. 

Who is right? How is one to discover tlie truth? 

Oll>viou.sly, the only way to do il is to seek for facts and 
documents in the bistort} of the Parly of the last four years, 
from 1908 to 1912, when the Liquidators finalbj seceded 
from the Party. 

It is precisely these four years, when the present Liq¬ 
uidators were still in the Parly, that represent the most 
important period for the purpose of tracing the origin of 
the term Liquidatori.sm. 

Hence, the first and basic conclusion: whoever talks of 
Lkjuidatorism, while avoiding the facts and documents of 
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the Party during liie period 1908-11, is hiding the truth 
from the workers. 

What are these facts and documents of the Party? 

First of all the Party decision adopted in December 
1908. If the workers 'do not wish to lx; Ireattxl like chil- 
(tren wlu) aie stulTed with fairy tales and fables, they must 
ask Iheir advisers, leaders or representatives, whether a 
Party decision was adopted on (he question of Liquidator- 
ism in December 1908 and wliat that decLsion was. 

That decision contains a condemnation of Liquidator- 
ism and the explanation of wiiat it is. 

Liquidalorism is the ‘‘attempts on the part of a section 
of the Party mtehectuais to liquidate" (i.e., to dissolve, de¬ 
stroy, ahohsh, dose down') “the existing organization oif the 
Party and to replace it at all costs, even at the price of 
(lownriqlit reiuincialion of the Party's program, tactics 
and traditions," (i.e., tl>e past exi)erience) “)>>' an amorphons 
association funclioning legally" (i.e., in conforniily will) the 
laws, exLsIing “openly”). 

Such was the Parly's decision on Liquidatorism. adopl- 
wl more IJian four years ago. 

11 is obvious from this decLsion Avhat the essence of Liq- 
iiidalojism is and Avliy it is condemned. Its essence is the 
renunciation of the “underground," its liquidation and re- 
placeincni at iill costs ))y an amorphous association function¬ 
ing legally. Therefore, it is not legal work, not the insist¬ 
ence on its necessity that the Party condemns. The Party 
condemns—^and unreservedly condemns—the replacement 
of the old Parly by st)mething amorphous, “open," .some- 
Ibing which cannot he called a party. 

'Phe Party cannot exist unless it defends its existence, 
imless it unreserve<lly fights those who want to liquidate, 
destroy it, who do not recognize it, who renounce it. Tliis 
is self-evident. 

He who renoimces the existing Party in the name of 
some new one must be told: try, build up a new party, but 
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you cannot remain a member of the old, the present, the 
existing Party. Such is the meaning of the Partj' decision 
that was passed in Decemiber 1908, and it is oibvious that 
no other decision could have been adopted on the question 
of the Party's existence. 

Of course, Liquidatorism is ideologically connecter! with 
renegacij, with the renunciation of the program and tactics, 
with opportunism. This is exactly what is indicated in the 
concluding part of the alK>vc-quotctl decision. Hut Liqiiida- 
torism is not only opportunism. The opportunists are lead¬ 
ing the Party on to a wrong, bourgeois path, the path of 
a liberal lalKmr policy, but they do not renounce the Parly 
itself, they do not liquidate it. I.iffuidaforism is Mo/ hrand 
of opportimism that goes to the length of renouncing the 
Party. It is self-evident that the Party cannot exist if it in¬ 
cludes those who do not recognize its e.xistence. It is equally 
understandable that the renunciation of the “underground" 
under the existing conditions is tantamount to llie renuncia¬ 
tion of the old Parly. 

The question is, what is the altitude of the Liquida¬ 
tors towards the decision adopted by llie Party in 1908? 

This is the crux of the matter, this puts the sincerity 
and political honesty of* the Liquidators to the lest. 

Not one of them, unless he has taken leave of his 
senses, will deny that such a decision was adopted by the 
Party and has not been re.scinded. 

And so the Liquidators resort to evasions; they either 
avoid the question and withhold from the workers the 
Party’s decision of 1908, or exclaim (often accom))anied 
with abuse) that this decision was carried by the Bolsheviks. 

But labuse only betrays the weakness of the Liquida¬ 
tors. Party decisions have been carried by the Mensheviks. 
for example, the decision concerning niunicipalization, 
which was passed in Stockholm in 1906-’® This is common 
knowledge. Many Bolsheviks do not agree with that deci¬ 
sion. But not one of them denies that it is a Party decision. 

16—1609 
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In exactly the same way the decision of 1908 concern¬ 
ing Liquidatorism is a Party decision. All sublerfugos in 
regard to Ihis qii(!slion only sigiiil'y a desire to mislead the 
workers. 

Whoever wants to recognize the Parly, not in words 
only, will not permit any subterfuges in this connection, 
and will insist on getting at ftic Iriitli concerning the Por/y’.'! 
decision on the question of Liquidatorism. Ttiis decision 
has been endorsed since 1909 by all the pro-Parly Menshe¬ 
viks^ headed by Plekhanov who, in his Dnevnik and in a 
whole series of other Marxian publications, ex[dained on 
many occasions and quite definilety ttiat tie who wants to 
liqrridale the Parly cannot l»e in the Parly. 

Pleklianov has i)een and will remain a Menshevik. Tliere- 
fore the usual allusions of the Liquidators to the ‘‘Bol¬ 
shevik” nature of the Party's decisions in 1908 are doubly 
wrong. 

The more abuse the Liquidators hurl at Pleklianov in 
the Luch and the Nasha Zarya, Itie clearer is the proof that 
the Liquidators are in the wrong and Itiat they are trying 
to obscure the truth by noise, sliouting and brawling. Some¬ 
times a novice is stunned by sucli melliods, but Ihc work¬ 
ers will find their bearings for all tlial, and will .soon 
brush aside the abu.se. 

Is the unity of the workers necessary? It is. 

Is llie unity of the workers possible without the unity of 
the workers’ organization? Obviously not. 

What prevents the unity of the workers’ parly? Dis¬ 
putes over Liquidatorism. 

Therefore, llie workers must understand what these dis¬ 
putes are about in order tliat they thenuselves may decide 
the destiny of their Party and save it. 

The first step in this direction is to read the Party’s 
first decision on Liquidatorism. Tlie workers must know this 
decision thoroughly and study it carefully, brushing aside 
all attempts to evade the question or to sidetrack it. Having 
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studied this decision, every worker will begin to understand 
the essence of the question of Liquidalorism, why this is 
such an important and such a “vexed” question, w'hy it has 
been facing the Party during the four years and more of 
the period of reaction. 

In the next article we shall consider another important 
Party decision on Liquidalorism which was adopted about 
three and a half years ago, and then pass on to facts and 
documents which define how the question stands at present. 


11. THE DECISION OF 1910 

In our first article {Pravda, No. 289) we quoted the iirst 
and basic document with which those ^vorkcJ•s who wish to 
discover the truth in the present disputes must make them¬ 
selves familiar, namely, the Parly decision of December 
1908 on the question of Liquidalorism. 

Now we shall quote and examine another, no less im¬ 
portant Party decision on the same question tliat was passed 
three and a half years ago, in January 1910.’^ This deci.sion 
is e-sipecially important because it was carried unanimously: 
all the Bolsheviks, without exception, all the so-called Vjie- 
ri/od-dtes,™ and finally (finis ds most important of all) all 
the Mensheviks imd the present Liquidators without excep¬ 
tion, and also all the “national” (i.e., Jewish, Polish and 
Lettish) Marxists accepted this decision. 

We quote here in full the most imixnrlant passage in 
this decision: 

“I'he hislorirnl .<^i|iialinn of llip Sorinl-Deinocratic movpiripn) in 
Uie period of die bourfjeoi.s couiiterrevolution ineviialily gives rise, 
as a manifoslnlion of the liourgeois innuence over the proletariat, on 
the one h.nnd, to tlic renunciation of the illegal .Social-Democratie 
Party, belittling of its role and importance, attempts to curtail the 
Jirogram and tactical tasks and slogans of consistent .Social-Democracy, 
etc.; on the other Imnd, it gives rise to the renunciation of the Duma 
work of .Social-Democracy and of the utilization of the legal pos- 
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(ibilitics, failure to understand the importance of both, inabiliily to 
adapt consistent Social-Dcmocraitic tactics to the peculiar historicjil 
conditions of the present moment, etc. 

“An integral part of Social-Democratic tactics under such condi¬ 
tions is the overcoming of l)Olh deviations by broadening and deep¬ 
ening Social-Deinoeratic work in all .spheres of the class struggle 
of the proletariat and by explaining the danger of such devia¬ 
tions ” 

This decision clearly shows lhat three and a half years 
ago all the Marxists, as repre.sented iby all the trends without 
exception, were obliged unanimously to recognize two de¬ 
viations from the Marxian tactics. Both deviations were 
recognized as dangerous. Both deviations were explained as 
being due, not to accident, not to the evil intention of indi¬ 
vidual persons, but to the "historical situation " of the work¬ 
ing-class movement in the given period. 

Moreover, this unanimous Party decision points to the 
class origin and significance of these deviations. For Marx¬ 
ists do not confine themselves merely to bare references 
to disruption and disintegration. That disintegration, lack 
of faith, despondency, perplexity reign in the minds of 
many adherents of democracy and Socialism is obvious to 
all. It is not enough to admit this. It is necessary to under¬ 
stand the class origin of the discord and disintegration, to 
understand what class interests of the non-proletarian en¬ 
vironment foster this “confusion” among the friends of the 
proletariat. 

And the Party decision adopted three and a half years 
ago gave an answer to this important question: the devia¬ 
tions from Marxism are generated by the “bourgeois coun¬ 
terrevolution,” they are generated by the "bourgeois in¬ 
fluence over the proletariat.” 

What are these deviations that threaten to deliver the 
proletariat to the influence of the bourgeoisie? One of these 
deviations, which is connected with V peryod-ism and which 
renounced the Duma work of the Social-Democrats as well 
as the utilization of the legal possibilities, has disappeared 
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almost completely. None of the Social-Democrats in Russia 
now preach these erroneous non-Marxian views. The Vpe~ 
ryod-iles (including Alexinsky and others) have begun to 
work in Pravda alongside the pro-Party Memsheviks. 

Tlie other deviation indicated in the decision of the 
Party is precisely Liquidatorism. This is obvious from the 
reference to the “renunciation” of the “underground” and 
to the “belittling” of its role and importance. Finally, we 
have a very precist* document, published three years ago 
and refuted by no one, a docuiment emanating from all 
the “national” Marxists and from Trotsky (Irelter witnesses 
than whom the Liquidalors could not produce): this docu¬ 
ment states directly that ‘‘in essence it would be desirable 
to call the tendency indicated in the resolution Liquidator¬ 
ism. which it is necessary to combat... 

Thus, the fundamenlal, the mo.st important fact that 
must lie known by everyone who wants to understand what 
the i>resent controversy is ail>out is that: three and a half 
years ago the Party unanimously recognized Liquidatorism 
to be a “dangerous” deviation from Marxism, a deviation 
which it is neces.sary to combat, which expres.ses "bour¬ 
geois influence over the proletariat." 

The interests of -the bourgeoisie, which is biassed 
against democracy and which is, generally speaking, coun¬ 
terrevolutionary, demand the liquidation, dissolution of the 
old party of the proletariat. Tlie bourgeoisie is doing ev¬ 
erything to disseminate and foster all idea.<5 directed tow’ards 
the liquidation of the party of the working class. The bour¬ 
geoisie is striving to sow' the seeds of renunciation of the 
old tasks, in order to “curtail” them, to cut and lop them 
off, to emasculate tbem, to substitute concilialion or an 
agreement with the Purishkeviches and Co. for the deter¬ 
mined destruction of the foundations of their power. 

Liquidatorism is, in fact, the introduction of these bour¬ 
geois ideas of renunciation and renegacy among the pro¬ 
letariat. 
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Such is the class significance of Liquidalorism as indi- 
catod in the unanimous Party decision adopted tliree and a 
half years ago. It is in this that the entire Party secs the 
greatest harmfulness and danger of Liquidatorism, its per¬ 
nicious elTect on the Avorking-class movement, on the con¬ 
solidation of an independent (in deeds and not in words) 
party of the working class 

Liquidatorism means not only the liquidation (i.e., the 
dissolution, the destruction) of the old party of the working 
class, it also means the destruction of the class independ¬ 
ence of the proletariat, the corruption of its class con¬ 
sciousness hy bourgeois ideas. 

We shall give an illustration of this appraisal of I/iqui- 
datorism in the next article, which will set forth in full 
tile most important arguments of the Liquidatorist Lueb. 
Al present we will sum up hriefly what we have stated. Tlie 
attempts of the LitchAU's in generaT, and of Messrs. F. Dan 
and Potressov in jiarticular, to make it appear that “Liqui¬ 
datorism” is an invention are amazingly false subterfuges 
based on the assumption that the readers of the Luch are 
completely uninformed. Actually, apart from the Party de¬ 
cision of 1008, there is a unanimous Party deci.sion of 1910, 
which gives a comiiletc ajipraisal of Liquidatorism as a bour¬ 
geois deviation from the proletarian path, a deviation that 
is harmful and dangerous to tlie wairking class. Only the 
enemies of the working class can conceal or evade this Party 
appraisal. 


III. THE ATTITUDE OF THE LIQUIDATORS TO 
THE DECISIONS OF 1908 AND 1910 

In the preceding article (Pravda, No. 95 [299]), we 
quoted the exact words of the unanimous Party decision 
on Liquidatorism, which define the latter as a manifesta¬ 
tion of bourgeois influence over the proletariat. 
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As vve have pointed out, this decision was adopted in 
January 1910. Let us now examine tlie heiiaviour of those 
Liquidators who ])razenly assure us that there is not and 
never was such a thing as Liquidatorism. 

In February 1910, in No. 2 of tlie Nasha Zarya^ which 
bad only just Ijegtin to appear at that lime, Mr. Polressov 
wrole bluntly that ''there is no Party in the shape of an in¬ 
tegral and organized hierarchy" (i.e., ladder, or system of 
“institutions") and that it is impossihle to liquidate "what 
in reality no longer exists as an organized Ijody.” (See the 
Nasha Zarya, 1910, No. 2, p. Ol.) 

This was staled a month or even less after the unani¬ 
mous decision of the Party! 

And in March 1910, another Liquidatorist journal, 
namely Vozrozhdeniye, havmi’ the same set of contributors, 
Potressov, Dan, Martynov, Yezhov, Martov, Levitsky and Co., 
stressed and poi)ularly explained Mr. Polressov’s words: 

“There is iiolhins to liqiiid.ile .and—we on oiir part” (i.c., ttie 
editors of tlie VozrozlHl<'uiijc) “would add—the dream of re-estaWishiii)> 
this hierarchy in its old, iindeiftroiiiid form is simply a harmful 
reaetionary utopia whieli indicates the loss of political intuition by 
the representatives of a pai'ty whieh at one time was the most realistic 
of all.” (Vozroztidcuiyv, 1910, No. .5, p. al.) 

There is no ptirty, and the idea of restoring it is 'a harm¬ 
ful utojtia—th(‘se are clear and difinite words. Here we 
have a plain and direct renunciation of the Party. The re¬ 
nunciation (tmd the invitation to the workers to renounce) 
caime from people Avho deserted the underground and 
“dreamed” of an open party. 

This dt'sertion from the underground was, moreover, 
quite definitely and openly suiiporled by P. B. Axelrod in 
1912, both in Ihe Neusky Jiolos (1912, No. 0) and in the 
Nasha Zarya (1912, No. 6). 

"To talk about ‘non-faclioii.atisni’ amidst the present state of 
affairs,” wrote P. B. Axelrod, “means behaving like an ostrich, means 
deceiving oneself and others.” "Factional organization and consolida- 
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lion is the manifest duly and the most urgent task of the supporters 
of Parly reform, or to be more exact, revolution.” 

Thus P. B. Axt'lrod is openly in favour trf a Party rev¬ 
olution, i.e,, the deslrnciion of the old Party and tihe forma¬ 
tion of a new one. 

In 1913, the Liicli, No, 101, in an unsigned editorial 
stated plainly that “among the workers in some places there 
is even a revival and strengthening of sympathy for the un¬ 
derground” and that this is “a regrettable fact." L. Se- 
<lov, the author of that article, admitted that the article 
“caused dissatisl'action” even among the .supporters of the 
tactics of the Liicli. (Nnsha Znrya, 1913, No. 3, p. 49.) 
L. Sedov’s explanations in this connection were such as to 
cause renewed dissatisfaction also on the part of a sup¬ 
porter of the Luch, namely An,^® who in the Luch, No. 181, 
wrote opposing Sedov. An jirotests against .Sedov’s assump¬ 
tion that the “underground is an obstacle to the political 
organization of our movement, to the building up of a work¬ 
ers' Social-Democratic Party.” An ridicules L. Sedov, who 
leaves one “in the dark” as to whether the underground is 
desirable or not. 

The editor.s of the, Luch published a long postscript to 
An’s article in which they found An “to be in the wrong in 
his criticism of L. Sedov,” and declared themselves in fa¬ 
vour of Sedov. 

We will examine the arguments of the editors of the 
Luch as well as the Liquidatorist mistakes of An himself 
in their proper place. This is not the point we are discussing 
here. Just now we must carefully apprai,se the fundamental 
and principal conclusion to be drawn from the documents 
we have quoted above.* 

• In the collection of article.^ Marxism and Liquidatorism, Lenin 
anh.stituled for this paragraph, up to the word "fundamental,” the 
following text (reproduced from the manuscript): 

“In No. 8 of the Zhivaya Zhizn (July 19, 1913), V. Zassulich, re¬ 
peating dozens of Liquidatorist arguments, wrote: ‘It is difficult to say 
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The entire Party, both in 1908 and in 1910, condemned 
and rejected Liquidatorism, and clearly and in detail ex¬ 
plained the class origin and the danger of this trend. All 
the Liquidatorist newsiKipei’s and journals—the Vozrozh- 
deniye (1909-10), the Nasha Zarya (1910-13), the Nevsky 
(iolos (1912), and the Liich (1912-13)*— ail, after the most 
definite and even unaninions decisions hav^e been adopted 
by the Party, reiterate thoughts and arguments that con¬ 
tain obvious Liquidatorism. 

Even the supporters of tiic " Liicb" are forced to de¬ 
clare that they disagree with the.se arguments, with this 
preaching. This is a fact. Therefore, to shout about the 
“baiting” of Liquidators, as Trotsky, Senikovsky and many 
other patronizers of Liquidatorism do, is downright dis¬ 
honesty, for it is a crying distortion of the truth. 

The truth proved by the documents I* have quoted, 
which cover a period of more than five years (1908-13), is 
that the Liquidators, mocking at all the Party decisions, con¬ 
tinue to abuse and bail lh<‘ Parly, i.e., the “underground."' 

whclhiT the new urganiziilioii lllie .S.-l). pnrtyi ... helped or hiiulered 
the work.’ Clearly, these words are lanlainounl to the renunc.iaVion ol 
Ihe Party. V. Za.ssulich jiislifics llighi from the Parly liy saying: the 
organizations were (leserled* ‘because iit that time there was nothing 
to do in them.’ V. Z. is creating a i>urely anarchist theory about 
a broad stratum’ instead of a party. See the detailed analysis ot 
this theory in the Prosneshchenii/e, No. {), 1913. (See Lenin, Collect¬ 
ed Works. 4th Russ. ed.. Vol. XIX, pp. 354-74.—Kd.l 

“What is the....’’— Ed. 

* In the collection of articles Marxism and Liquidatorism, the 
Vocaj/n Rahochaya Gazeta (1913-14) is added with the following 
foolnote: 

“.See, for example, the Novaya Rahochaya Gazeta, No. 1. 1914. The 
new year leading article: ‘The Road to an Open Political Party of 
.'Vetion Is Also the Road to Party Unity’ (to the unity of the builders of 
the open party?). Or, No. 5, 19i4; ‘surmounting (all the obstacles that 
are placed in the way of organizing labour conferences) is nothing 
more nor less than a most genuine struggle for right of association, 
i.e., for the legality of the working-class movement, closely connected 
with the struggle for the open eiistenre of the Social-Democratic 
Labour Party,’ ’’—Ed, 



Every worker who wants seriously to examine the 
controversial and vexed questions himself, who wants to 
decide these questions for himself, must first of all as¬ 
similate this truth and lake independent measuTes to inves¬ 
tigate and verify the ahove-quoted decisions of tlie Party and 
the arguments of tlie Li(|uidators. Only those wlio carefully 
study, ponder over and independently solve the problems 
and dcs/ini/of their Party deserve to he called Party members 
and builders of the workers' party. It is impossible to treat 
with indifference the question of wliether it is the Party 
that is “guilty” of “bailing” (i.e., of too trenchant and 
mistaken attacks on) the Liquidators or whether it is the 
Liquidators who are guilty of ftcojidnllij violating Party 
decisions, of persislcntlii advocotiruj the liquidation, i.e., the 
destruction, of the Party. 

It is obvious lliat the Party cannot exist unless it fights 
the destroyers of the Party with all its might. 

Having cited the documents on this fundamental question, 
we .sblall, in the next article, jiass on to the appraisal of the 
ideological content of the preaching of an "‘open partg." 

IV. THE CLAS.S ME.VNING OF TJQIIIDATORISM 

In the preceding articles (Prnvda, Nos. 289, 299 and 314) 
we .showed that all the .Marxists, both in 1908 and in 1910, 
irrevocably condemned Liquidalorism as the renunciation 
of the past. Tlie Marxists exiilained to the working class 
that Tdquidatorism is the instilling of bourgeois influence 
into the proletariat. And all the Liquidatorisl publications, 
from 1909 up to 1913, flagrantly violated and are still 
violating the decisions of the Marxists. 

Let us consider the slogan, an “ni>en labour party,” or 
“a struggle for an open party,” which the Liquidators are 
still advocating in the Lueh and Naslm Zarga. 

Is this a Marxian, proletarian slo,gan, or a liberal, bour¬ 
geois slogan? 
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The answer to this question must be sought not in the 
moods or the plans of the Liquidators or of other groups, 
but in an analysis of the relation of social forces in Russia 
in the present period. I’he meaning of slogans is determined 
not by the intentions of their authors, but by the relation of 
forces of all the classes in the country. 

The feudal landowners and their “bureaucracy” are 
hostile to all changes in the direction of political liberty. 
Tliis is understandable. The bourgeoisie, because of its 
economic position in a backward and semifeudal country, 
cannot but strive for freedom. But the bourgeoisie fears the 
activity of the people more tiran it fears reaction. The year 
1905 demonstrated this truth with particular clarity; this 
truth was thoroughly understood by the working class; only 
the opportunist and seniiliheral intellectuals failed to un¬ 
derstand it. 

The bourgeoisie is both liberal and counterrevolutionary. 
Hence its ridiculously impotent and wretched reformism. 
Dreams of reforms—and fear of settling accounts in real 
earnest with the feudal landowners, who not only refuse to 
grant reforms, but even take back those they have already 
granted. Preaching reforms—and fear of a popular move¬ 
ment. Striving to oust, the feudal landowners—and fear of 
losing their support, fear of losing their own privileges. 
Upon this relation of classes is built up the .Tune .3 system 
which gives full power to tlie feudal landowners and privi¬ 
leges to the bourgeoisie. 

The class position of the proletariat makes it altogether 
impo.ssible for it to “share” privileges or be afraid of 
anyone losing them. That is why selfishly,narrow, miserable 
and dull-witted reformism is altogether alien to the prole¬ 
tariat. As to the peasant ma'sses—on the one hand they are 
immeasurably oppressed, and instead of enjoying privileges 
suffer from starvation; on the other hand, they are un¬ 
doubtedly petty-bourgeois—Whence, they inevitably vacillate 
between the liberals and the workers. 
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Such is the objective situation. 

From this situation it oibviously follows that the slogan 
of an open labour party is, by its class origin, a slogan of 
the counterrevolutionary liberals. It contains nothing save 
refomiism; it docs not contain even a hint that the prole¬ 
tariat, the only class tliat is thoroughly democratic, ds con- 
.scious of its task of fighting the lilierals for influence over 
the whole of democracy; there is not even a suggestion of 
destroying the very foundation of all the privileges of the 
feudal landowners, the “bureaucracy,” etc., not a thought 
of the general foundations of political liberty and of a dem- 
(icratic constitution; instead, this slogan implies the tacit 
renunciation of the old, and consequently, it im])lie.s rene- 
gacy and the dissolution (liquidation) of the workers’ party. 

In brief; this slogan carries into the midst of the work- 
ins in a period of counterrevolution the preaching of the 
verg thing the liberal liourgeoisie is practising in its own 
midst. Therefore, had there been no Liquidators, the clever 
bourgeois progressives would have had to find, or hire, in¬ 
tellectuals to preach this to the w’orking class! 

Only brainless people can compare the words of the 
l iquidators with their motives. Their words must be com¬ 
pared ivith the deeds and the objective position of the 
liberal boui-geoi.sie. 

Look at these deeds. In 1902, the bourgeoisie was in 
favour of the underground. It commissioned Struve to pub¬ 
lish the underground Osvobozhdenige. When the working- 
class movement led to October 17,“ the liberals and the 
Cadets abandoned the underground, then repudiated it, and 
declared it to be unnecessary, folly, sinful and godless 
{Vekhi).* Instead of the underground, the liberal bourgooi- 

* In the collection of arlirle.s Marxism and Liquidaiorism, Vekhi 
is omitted and the following footnote is given: 

“There is a splendid book Vekhi, which has gone through numer¬ 
ous editions and contains an excellent compilation of these ideas of 
Ihe counterrevolutionary bourgeoisie.”— Ed. 
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sle advocated a struggle [or an open party. Tins as a liislori- 
cal fact, confirmed by the incessant attempts at logaliration 
made by the Cadets (1905-07) and the Progressives (1913). 

Among the Cadets we see “open work and its secret 
organization”; the kindhearted, i.e., unconscious, Liqui¬ 
dator, A. Vlasov, has only retold the deeds of the Cadets 
“in his own words.” 

Why did the liberals renounce the underground and 
adopt the slogan of “a struggle for an open parly”? Be¬ 
cause Struve is a traitor? No, just the oppo.site. Struve went 
over to tlie other side because the entire bourgeoisie turned. 
And the latter turned: 1) because it obtained privileges on 
December 11. 1905, and even on June 3, 1907,^' it was 
placed in the position of a tolerated opposition; 2) because 
it itself was mortally frightened liy the popular movement. 
The slogan of “a struggle for an open party,” translated 
from the tanginage of "liigh politics” into plain and intel¬ 
ligible language, means the following: 

“Messieurs Landlords! Don't imagine that we want to 
push you off the earth. No, just move up a little and make 
room for us bourgeois” (an open party)—“we shall then 
defend you five times more ‘cleverly,’ cunningly and ‘scien¬ 
tifically’ than file Tim*o:|hkins and Sabler’s priests.”*^ 

Imitating the Cadets, the petty-bourgeois Narodniks took 
up the .slogan of “a struggle for an open party.” In August 
190f), Messrs. Peshekhonov and Coi. of the Russkoig<e Bogat- 
stvo renounced the underground, proclaimed the “struggle 
for an open party,” and cut out from tbeir program the 
consistently democratic “underground” slogans. 

As a result of these philistines’ reformist chatter about 
a “broad and open party” they, as is obvious to all, were 
left without any party at all, without any contact with the 
masses, and the Coidets have even left olT dreaming of 
having such Contacts. 

Only in this way, only by analyzing the position of the 
classes, by analyzing the general history of the counter- 



revolution, is it possible to understand what Liquidatorisra 
is. 'File Liquidators are petty-bourgeois intellectuals, sent by 
the bourgeoisie to sow liberial corruption among the workers. 
The Liquidators are traitors to Marxism and traitors to de¬ 
mocracy. The slogan of “a struggle for an open parly” in 
their case (las well as in the case of the liberals nnd the 
Narodniks) only serves to camouflage their renunciation of 
the past and their rupture with the working class. This is 
a fact that has been proved lK)th by the elections in the 
workers’ electoral colleges for the Fourth Duma and by the 
history of the origin of the Pravda, the workers’ paper. It 
was olrvious to all that contact with the masses was main¬ 
tained only by tliose who had not renounced the past and 
knew how to make use of ‘‘open work” and of all and 
sundry “possibilities” exclusively in the spirit of that past, 
and for the sake of strengthening, consolidating and de¬ 
veloping it. 

During the period of the Third-of-Juiie system it could 
not be otherwise. 

About the “curtailment” of the program and tactics 
by the Liquidators (i.e., lil)erals), we will speak in our 
next article. 


V. THE SLOGAN OF “S lRUGGLh: 

FOR AN OPEN PARTY” 

In the preceding article (Pravda, No. 122) we examined 
the ol)jectivc meaning, i.e., the meaning that is determined 
by the relation of classes, of the slogan “an open party” 
or “a struggle for an open party.” This slogan is a slavish 
repetition of the tactics of the bourgeoisie, for it correcUy 
expresses its renunciation of the revolution, or its counter¬ 
revolutionary character. 

Let usi consider some of the attempts the Liquidators 
most frequently make to defend the slogan of “a struggle 
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for an open parly." Mayevsiiy, Sedov, Dan and all Ihe Luch- 
ites try to confuse the open Party with open work or ac-, 
tivity. Such confusion is downriglit sophistry, a trick, decep¬ 
tion of tlie reader. 

In the first place, the open activity of the Social-Dem¬ 
ocrats during the period 11)04-13 is a fact. Open party 
is a phrase of the intellectuals, whicili covers up renunciation 
of the Party. Secondly, tlie Parly has repeatedly con¬ 
demned Liquidatorism, i.e., ihe slogan of an open parly. But 
the Parly, far from condemning open activities, has, on 
the contrary, repeatedly condemned lliosc who neglected 
or renounced them. In the third place, from 1904 to 1907, 
open activities were especially developed among all the 
Social-Democrats. But not a single trend, not a single fac¬ 
tion of Social-Democracy at that time advanced the slogan 
“struggle for an open parly’’I 

This is a historical fact. Those who wish to under¬ 
stand Liquidatorism must ponder over this fact. 

Did the absence of tlie slogan “struggle for an open 
parly” hamper open activities in 1904-07? Not in the 
least. 

Wliy did no such slogan arise among the Social-Dem¬ 
ocrats at that timej Precisely because at that time there 
was no raging counterrevolution to draw a section of the 
Swial-iDcmocrals into extreme opportunism. It was only 
too clear at the time that the slogan “struggle for an own 
party” was an opportunist phrase, a renunciation of the 
“underground.” 

Gentlemen, try to grasp the meaning of this historical 
turn: during the 1905 period, when open activities were 
.splendidly developed, there was no slogan of “struggle for 
an open party”; during the period of counterrevolution, 
when open activities are less developed, a section of the 
Social-Democrats (following the bourgeoisie) take up the 
.slogan of renunciation of the “underground” and “struggle 
for an open party.” 
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Is nol the Jiieaiiinf,' and tiie class signilicance of such 
a turn clear 3 'et? 

Finallj', the fourth and most important circuntstance. 
Two kinds of open aclivitj’, in two diiametrically opposite 
directions, are possible ynid ma\’ be observed): one in 
defence of the old and entirely in the spirit of the old, 
in tlte name of the slogans and the tactics of the old; and 
another against the old, in tlie name of renunciation of 
the old, belittling the role and slogans of the old, elc. 

The existence of these two kinds of open activitj', 
hostile and irreconcilable in principle, is a most indis¬ 
putable historical fact of the period from 1906 (the Cadets 
and Messrs. Pe.shekhonov and Co.) to 1913 (the Luch, the 
Nasha Zarija). Can one restrain a smile when one hears a 
simpleton (or one who for a while plays the simpleton) 
say; what is there to dispute about if both one and the 
other carry on open activities? The dispute, my dear sir, 
is precisely about whether these activities should be car¬ 
ried on in defence of the “underground” and iils spirit, or 
in order to degrade it, against it and not in its spirit! The 
dispute is only—just “on/tf/*”!—about whether the given 
open work is being conducted in the liberal or in tlie 
consistently democratic spirit. The ■di.spute is “only” about 
whether it is possible to confine oneself to open worik: 
lememlier Mr. Lilx'ral Struve who did not confine himself 
to it in 1902, but wholly “confined himself” to it in the 
years 1906-13! 

Our Liquidators of the Luch cannot possibly com¬ 
prehend that the slogan “struggle for an open party” means 
carrying into the midst of the workers liberal (Struve-ite) 
ideas, tricked out in the rags of “near-Marxian” catchwords. 

Or take, for instance, the arguments of the editors of 
the Luch themselves, in their reply to An (No. 181): 

“The Social-Democratic Party is not limited to those few comrades 
whom the realities of life force to work underground. If the entire 
Pnrlp were limited to illegality, how many members would-it hare? 
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Two to three liundred? And where would those thousands if not 
tens of lliousands of workers be, wlio are actually bearing the brunt 
of the entire Social-Democratie work?” , 

For a man who thinks, this argument alone suflices to 
identify its authors as liberals. First, they are telling a 
deliberate i.nlruth aJiout the “underground.” If numbers 
far more than “hundretls.” Secondly, all over the world 
the number of Party members is “limited,'’ compared with 
the nuiulter of workers who carry on Social-Democratic 
work. For example, in Gennany there are only one million 
members in the Social-Democratic Party, yet llie number of 
votes oast for the Social-Democrats is about five million, 
and the proletariat numbejrs almut fifteen million. The 
proportion of the number of Party members to the num¬ 
ber of Social-Democrats is determined in the various 
countries by the differences in their historical conditions. 
In tlie third place, we have nothing that could replace 
our “underground.” Thus, in opposing the Party, the Luch 
refers to tlie non’-Party workers, or those who are outside 
the Party. This is the usual method of the liberal who tries 
to cut off the ma.sses from their class-conscious vanguard. 
The Luch does not understand the relation between Party 
and class, just as the ‘.‘Economists” of 1895-1901 failed to 
understand it. In the fourth place, our “Social-Democratic 
work” is genuine Social-Democratic work only in so far 
as it is conducted in the spirit of the old, under its slogans. 

The arguments of the Luch are the arguments of 
liiieral intellectuals, who, unwilling to join the actually 
existing Party organization, try to destroy that organization 
by inciting against it tlie non-Party, scattered, unenlightened 
mass. The German liberals do the same in alleging that the 
Social-Democrats do not represent the proletariat since their 
“Party” comprises “only” one-fifteenth of the proletariat! 

Take the even more common argument advanced by the 
Luch: “We” are for an open party, “just as in Europe.” 
The lilierals and the Liquidators want a constitution and 
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an open party, “as in Europe” today, but they do not want 
the path by which Europe reached that today. 

Kossovsky, a Liquidator and Bundist, teaches us in the 
Luch to follow the example of the Austrians. But he for¬ 
gets that the Austirians have had a constitution since i6\S7, 
and that they could not have had it without; 1) the move¬ 
ment of 1848; 2) the profound political crisis of 1859-66, 
when the weakness of the working class allowed Bismarck 
and Co. to extricate themselves ]>y means of the famous 
“revolution from above.” What then is the conclusion to 
be drawn from the discourses of Kossovsky, Dan, Larin 
and all the Liic/i-ites? 

Only that they are helping to .solve our crisis in the 
spirit of “revolution” necessarily “from above”! But such 
work is precisely the “work” of a Stolypin Labour Party. 

No matter where we look—we see the Liquidators 
renouncing both Marxism and democracy. 

In the next article we shall examine in detail their 
arguments concerning the necessity of curtailing our 
Social-Democratic slogans. 


VI 

We must now consider the durtailment of Marxian 
slogans by the Liquidkitors. For this purpose it would be 
best to take the decisions of their August conference, but 
for obvious reasons it is possible to analyze these decisions 
only in the press published abroad. Here we are obliged 
to quote the Luch, which, in the article by L. S., in its 
issue No. 108 (194), gave a remarkably precise exposition 
of the whole essence, the whole spirit of Liquidatorisin. 

Mr. L. S. writes as follows: 

"The deputy Muranov so far recognizes only three partial demands, 
which, as is known, were the three pillars of the electoral platform 
of the Leninists; the complete democratization of the state system, 
an eight-hour day and the transfer of the land to the peasants. The 
Praoda, too, continues to maintain this point of view. Yet we, as well 
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as the whole of European Sociai-Dexnocracy” (read—“we, and also 
Milyukov, who assures us that, thank God, we have a constitution”), 
“see in the advancing of partial demands a method of agitation 
which may be crowned with success only if it reckons with the 
everyday struggle of the working masses. We think that only that 
which, on the one hand, is of fundamental importance for the further 
development of the working-class movement, and on the other hand, 
may acquire urgency for the masses, should be advanced as the partial 
demand upon which at the present moment the Social-Democrats 
should concentrate their attention. Of the three demands advanced by 
the Prauda, only one—the eight-hour day—plays and can play a part 
in the everyday struggle of llie workers. The other two demands may 
at the prc.5ent moment serve as subjects for propaganda, but not for 
agitation. Concerning the diirerencc between propaganda and agitation, 
see the brilliant pages of G. V. Pleklianov’s pamphhd, The Struggle 
Against Famine." (L. S. has got into the wrong box; it is “painful” 
for him to recall Plekhanov’s controversy in 1899-1902 with the ‘‘Econ¬ 
omists” whom L. S. is copying!) 4 

“Apart from the eight-hour day, the demand for the right of 
association, the right to form any kind of organization, with the 
corresponding right of assembly and speech, both oral and printed, 
is a partial demand advanced both by the requirements of the working- 
class movement and by the entire course of Russian life.” 

Here you have the tactics of the Liquidators. What 
L. ,S. describes by the words “complete democratization, 
etc.,” and what he calls,the “transfer of the land to the 
peasants” are not, you see, of “urgency for the masses,” 
ithey arc not advanced “by the requirements of the work¬ 
ing-class movement” and “the entire course of Russian 
Me” 11 How old these arguments are and how familiar 
they are to those who remember the history of Russian 
Marxian practice, its many years of struggle against the 
“Economists,” who renounced the tasks of democracy 1 
With what talent the Liich copies the views of Proko¬ 
povich and Kuskova, who in those days tried to enti<» 
the workers on to the liberal pathl 

But let us examine the arguments of the Luch more 
closely. From the point of view of common sense these 
arguments are sheer madness. Is it really possible for one 
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who has not taken leave of his senses to assert that the 
above-mentioned “jjeasant” demand (i.e., one that is to 
henefit the peasants) is not of “urgency for llie masses,” 
is not “advanced hotli by the requirements of the work¬ 
ing-class movement and by the entire course of Russian 
life”? This is not only mi unlruth, it is a howling ab¬ 
surdity. 'I’he entire history of Russia in the nineteenth 
century, the entire “course of Russian life” adoanccd 
that question, made it urgent, nay, most urgent; tliis 
has been reflected in the whole of the legislation of 
Russia. How could the TaicIi arrive at such a monstrous 
untruth? 

It had to arrive at it, because the Luch is in bondage 
to liberal policy and the liberals are true to themselves 
when they reject (or, like the Luch, put aside) the peas¬ 
ants’ demand. The liberal bourgeoisie does so, liecausc 
its class position forces it to humour the landlorsls an<l 
to oppose the people’s movement. 

The Luch brings to the workers the ideas of the 
liberal landlords and is guilty of treactieiy to the dem¬ 
ocratic peasantry. 

r’urther. Can it l>e that only the right of association is 
of “urgency ’? What about the inviolability of person? or 
the abolition of despotism and tyranny? or universal etc-, 
suffrage? or a single Chamber, etc.? Every literate work¬ 
er, everyone who rememliers the recent past, knows 
perfectly well that all this is urgent. In thousands of ar- 
licles and Speeches all the liberals acknowledge that all this 
is urgent. Why then did the Luch declare only one of 
these, albeit one of the most important, liberties to be 
urgent, while the fundamental conditions of political 
liljerty, of democracy and of a constitutional regime were 
struck out, put aside, relegated to the archives of “prop¬ 
aganda,” and excluded from agitation? 

Tlie reason, and the only reason, is that the Luch 
does not accept what is unacceptable to the Liberals. 
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From the standpoint of urgency for the masses, of 
the requirements of the working-class movement and of 
the course of Russian life, there is no difference between 
the three demands of Muranov and of the Pravda (or, 
to put it briefly, the demands of consistent Marxists). The 
deniSinds of the workers and the demands of the peasants 
and the general politieal demands are all of equal urgency 
for the masses, Iiiey are alt equalltj brought to the forefront 
both by the requirements of the working-class movement 
and “the entire course of Russian life.” All three demands 
are also alike from the standpoint of the “partialness” dear 
lo OUT wor.shii)p(>r of moderalion and accuracy: they are 
“partial” compared with the final aims, but they are very 
high compared wilh, for example, “Europe” in general. 

Why then does the Luch accept the eight-hour day and 
reject the rest? Why did it decide for the workers that the 
eight-hour day does “play a part” in their everyday struggle 
whereas the general political and peasant demands do not 
play such a part? Facts shosv, on the one hand, that the 
workers in their daily struggle advance general political 
as well as peasant demand.s^—and, on the other hand, that 
they often pgbt for more moderate reductions of the work¬ 
ing dlsiy. 

What is the trouble, then? 

The trouble lies in the reformisni of the Luch, which, 
as usual, attributes its own liberal narrow-mindedness to 
the “masses,” to the “course of history,” etc. 

Reformism, in general, means that people confine them¬ 
selves to agitation for changes which do not require the 
removal of the main foundation.s of the old ruling class, 
changes thlat are compatible with the preservation of these 
foundations. The eight-hour day is comjxitible with the 
preservation of the power of capital. The Russian liberals, 
in order to attract the workers, are them.selves prepared to 
endorse (“as far as possible”) this demand. Those demands 
for which the Luch dws not want to “agitate” are incom 
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patible with the preservation of the foundations of the pre¬ 
capitalist period, the period of serfdom. 

Tile Inch eliminates from agitation precisely that wliich 
is not acceptable to the liberals, who do not want to abolish 
the power of the landlords, but want only to share their 
power and privileges. The Luch eliminlates preci.sely that 
which is incompatil)le with the point of view of reformism. 

That’s what the trouble is! 

Neither Muranov, nor the Pravda, nor any Marxist 
rejects partial demands. That is nonsense. Take insurance, 
for example. We rejict the deception of the people by idle 
talk about partial demands, by reformism. We reject liberal 
reformism in pre.sent-<lay Russia, for it is utopian, self- 
seeking and false, is based on constitutional illusions and 
full of the Sipirit of servility to tlie landlords. Tliat is the 
point wliich the Luch tries to confuse and bide by p!ira.se.s 
about “partial demands” in general, although it ilSelf admits 
that neither Muranov nor the Pravda rejects certain “partial 
dcimands.” 

The Luch curtails the Marxian slogans, tries to fit them 
into the narrow, reformist, lilieral measure, and thus car¬ 
ries bourgeois ideas into the ranks of the workers. 

The struggle the Marxists are waging against the Liq¬ 
uidators is nothing but an expre-ssion of tlie struggle the 
advanced workers are waging against the liberal Ixmrgeois 
for influence over the ni'asses of tlie people, for their polit¬ 
ical enlightenment and education. 

Pravda, Nos. 85, 95, 110, 122, 

124 and 120 of .\i)ril 25 (12), 

May 9 (April 20), May 28 (15), 

.tune 11 (Mav 29), .Tune 13 (May 31) 
and June 15 (2), 1913 

V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, 

Fourth Russian Edition, 

Vol, XIX, pp. 123-44 



DISRUPTION OF UNITY UNDER COVER 
OF OUTCRIES FOR UNITY 

The questions concerning the present-day working-class 
movement are in many respects vexed questions, particular¬ 
ly for the representatives of the yesterday of this movement 
(i.e., of the stage which historically has just drawn to a 
close). Tliis applies primarily to the questions of so-called 
factionalism, splits, and so forth. One often'hears the intel¬ 
lectuals who participate in the working-class movement 
making nervous, feverish, almost hysterical appeals not to 
raise these vexed questions. Those who experienced the long 
years of struggle between the various trends among the 
Marxists since 1900-01, for example, imay naturally think 
it superfluous to repeat many of the arguments on the sub¬ 
ject of these vexed questions. 

But not many are loft today who took part in the four¬ 
teen years’ conflict among the Marxists (not to speak of the 
eighteen or nineteen years’ conflict counting from the ap¬ 
pearance of the first symptoms of “Economism”). The vast 
majority of the workers now in the ranks of the Marxists 
either do not remember the old conflict, or have no knowl¬ 
edge of it at all. To the overwhelming majority (as, in- 
cident^y, was Shown by the enquiry instituted by our 
magazine), these vexed questions are a matter of exception¬ 
ally great interest. We therefore intend to deal with these 
questions, which have been raised as it were anew (and for 
the younger generation of the workers they are really new) 
by Trotsky’s “non-factional workers’ magazine,” Borba. 
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1. “FACTIONALISM” 

Trotsky calls his new magazine “non-factional.” He puts 
this word in the top line in his advertisements; this word is 
stressed in every key in the editorial articles in the liorba 
itself, as well as in the Liquidatorist Severnaya Rabocimya 
Gazeta, where an article hy Trotsky on the Borba was pub¬ 
lished before that magazine appeared. 

What, then, is this ‘non-factionalism”? 

Trotsky’s “workers’ magazline” is Trotsky's magazine for 
workers, for it bears no trace either of workers' initiative in 
founding it, or of connection with working-class organiza¬ 
tions. Desiring to write in a popular style, Trotsky, in his 
workers’ magazine, explains for the benefit of his readers 
the meaning of sucli words as “territory,” “factor,” and so 
forth. 

This is very good. But wfliy not also explain to the w’ork- 
ers the meaning of the word “non-factionalism”? Is that 
word more intelligible than the words “territory” and “fac¬ 
tor”? 

No, that is not the reason. The reason is that by means 
of the label ‘'non-factionalism,” the worst representatives 
of the worst remnants of factionalism are deceiving the 
younger generation of workers. It is w'orth while devoting a 
little time to explaining this. 

Factionalism was the main distinguishing feature of the 
Social-Democratic Parly in a definite historical period. 
Wliich period? From 1903 to 1911. 

To explain the nature of this factionalism more clearly 
we must recall the concrete conditions that existed in, say, 
1906-07. At that time, the Party was united, there w£te no 
split, but factionalism existed, i.e., in the united Party there 
were in fact two factions, two actually separate organiza¬ 
tions. Tlie local workers’ organizations were united, but on 
every important issue the two factions drew up two sets of 
tactics. The advocates of the respective tactics disputed 
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among themselves in the united workers’ organizations (as 
was the case, for example, during the discussion of the 
slogan: a Duma, or Cadet, Cabinet, in 1906, or during the 
elections of delegates for the London Congress in 1907), 
and questions were decided by a majority vote. One faction 
was defeated at the Stockholm Unity C^ongress (1906), the 
other was defeated at the London Unity CongrCvSs (1907). 

'Fliesc are commonly known facts in the history of or¬ 
ganized Marxism in Russia. 

It is sufficient to remember these commonly known facts 
to realize what glaring falsehoods 'frolsky is spreading. 

Since 1912, for over two years, there has been no faction¬ 
alism among the organized Marxists in Russia, no contro¬ 
versies over tactics in united organizations, at united 
conferences and congre-sses. There is a complete breach be¬ 
tween the Party, which in .lanuary 1912 formally announced 
that the Liquidators do not belong to it, and the Liquidators, 
'frotsky often calls this slate of affairs a “split,’’ and with 
this appellation we will deal .separately later on. Rut it re¬ 
mains an undoubted fact that the term ‘‘factionalism’’ is 
misleading. 

As we liave said already, this lerm is a repetition, an 
uncritical, sen.seless, mealiingless repetition of what was true 
yesterday, i.c., in a period that has already passed. Wlien 
Trotsky talks to us about the “chaos of factional strife’’ (see 
No. 1, pp. 5, 6, and many others) we realize at once which 
period of the past his words echo. 

Examine the present .state of alTairs from the viewpoint 
of the young Russian workers who now constitute nine- 
tenths of the organizefl Marxists in Russia. They sec three 
mass expressions of the different views, or trends of the 
working-class movement: the “Pravda-ists" gathered around 
a newsipaper with a circulation of 40,000, thoj ‘!Liquidators’’ 
(15,000 circulation) and Left Narodniks (10,000 circulation). 
The circulation figures reveal to the reader the mass char¬ 
acter of a certain tenet. 
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The question is, what has “chaos” to do with the sub¬ 
ject? Trotstky is fond of sonorous and empty catch phralses, 
everybody knows tliat, but the catchword “chaos” is not 
only a catchword, in addition, it signifies the transplanting 
(or rather, a vain attempt to transplant) to Russian soil, in 
the present period, the relations that existed abroad in a 
bygone period. This is the whole point. 

There is no “chaos” whatever in the struggle between the 
Marxists and the Narodniks. It is to be hoped that even 
Trotsky will not dare to a.ssert that there is. The struggle 
between the Marxists and the Narodniks has l)een going on 
for over thirty years, ever since Marxism came into being. 
Tlie cause of this struggle is the radical divergence of inter¬ 
ests and viewpoints of two different classes, the proletariat 
and the peasantry. If there is any “chaos” anywhere, it is 
only in the heads of cranks who fail to understand this. 

What, then, remains? “Chaos” in the struggle between 
the Marxists and the Liquidators? This, too, is wrong, for 
a struggle against a trend whicJi the entire Party recognized 
as a trend and condemned as far back as 1908, cannot be 
called chaos. And everybody who has the least regard for 
the history of Marxism in Russia knows that Liquidatorisra 
is most closely and inseverably connected, even as regards 
its leaders and supporters, with “Menshevism” (1903-08) 
and “Economisin’’ (1894-1903). Hence, here, too, we have 
a history extending over nearly twenty years. Anybody who 
regards the history of his own Party as “chaos” shows that 
he is an utter numbskull. 

But let us examine the present situation from the point 
of view of Paris, or ’l^ienna. At once the whole scene changes. 
In addition to the “Prauda-ists” and “Liquidators,” we 
see no less than fwe Russian “factions,” i.e., separate groups 
which claim membership of one and the same Social-Dem¬ 
ocratic Party: Trotsky’s group, two Vyeryod groups, the 
“pro-Party Bolsheviks”^ and the “pro-Party Mensheviks.” 
All Marxists in Paris and in Vienna (for the purpose of illus- 
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tration I take two iparticularly large dentres) are perfectly 
well aware of this. 

Here Trotsky is right in a certain sense; this is indeed 
factionalism, this is indeed chaos! 

“Factionalism,” i.e., nominal unity (all claim that they 
belong to one Party) and actual disunity (for, in fact, all 
the groups are independent and enter into negotiations and 
agreements with each other as sovereign powers). 

“Chaos,” i.e., the absence of (1) objective and verifiable 
proof that these factions have connections with the working- 
class movement in Russia and (2) absence of any data to 
enable us to judge the actual ideological and political phys¬ 
iognomy of these factions. Take a period of two full 
years—1912 and 1913. .\s everybody knows, this was a pe¬ 
riod of revival and upswing of the working-class movement, 
when every trend or tendency which bore anything of a 
mass character (and in politics this mass character alone 
counts) could not help exercising some influence in the 
Fourth Duma elections, in the strike movement, in tlie legal 
newspapers, in the trade unions, in the insurance election 
campaign, and so forth. Throughout these two years not a 
.single one of these five factions abroad asserted itself in the 
slightest degree in any of .the activities of the mass working- 
olas.s movement in Russia just enumerated 1 

This is a fact that anybody can easily verify. 

And this fact proves that we are right when we say that 
Trotsky is a representative of the “worst remnants of fac¬ 
tionalism.” 

Although he claims to be non-faclional, Trotsiky is known 
to everybody who is in the least familiar with the working- 
class movement in Russia as the representative of “Trotsky’s 
faction." Here there is factionalism, for we see the two es¬ 
sential symptoms of it; (1) nominal recognition of unity and 
(2) group segregation in fact. Here there are remnants of 
factionalism, for there is no evidence whatever of any real 
connection with the mass working-class movement in Russia. 
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And lastly, it is the worst form of factionalism, for there 
is no ideological and political definiteness. It cannot be 
denied that both tlie Pravda-isls (even our determined op¬ 
ponent L. Martov admits lliat we stand “solid and disci¬ 
plined” around universally-known formal decisions on all 
questions) and the Liquidators (they, or at all events the 
most prominent of them, have very definite features, name¬ 
ly liberal and not Marxian) possess this definiteness. 

It cannot be denied that some of the factions which, like 
Trotsky’s faction, exist exclusively from the Vienna-Paris, 
but by no means from the Russian point of view, possess a 
certain amount of definiteness. For exanqde, the Machite 
theories of the Machite Vperyod group are definite; the 
emphatic repudiation of these theories and defence of Marx¬ 
ism, in addition to the theoretical condemnation of Liqui- 
datorism by the “pro-Party Mensheviks,” is delinite. 

Trotsky, however, possesses no ideological and political 
definiteness, for his patent for “non-factionalism” is merely 
(as we shall soon sec in greater detail) a patent to flit freely 
to and fro, from one faction to another. 

To sum up: 

1) Trotsky does not explain, nor does he understand, the 
historical significance of the ideological disagreements among 
the various Marxian trends and factions, although these 
disagreements rmi through the twenty years’ history of So¬ 
cial-Democracy and concern the fundamental questions of 
the present day (as we shall show later on); 

2 ) Trotsky fails to unilerstand that the main specific fea¬ 
tures of factionalism are nominal recognition of unity and 
actual disunity; 

3) Under cover of “non-factionalism,” Trotsky is cham¬ 
pioning the interests of one of the factions abroad which 
particularly lack definite principles and have no basis in 
the working-class movement in Russia. 

AH that glitter's is not gold. Tliere is much glitter and 
sound in Trotsky’s phrases, but they are meaningless. 
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II. THE SPLIT 

We are lold: “Although there is no factionalisiii, i.e., 
nominal recognition of unity, but actual disunity, among 
you, Pravda-iat^, there is something worse, namely, schis- 
matism.” This is exactly what is said by Trotsky who, un¬ 
able to think out his ideas or to put any logic into bis phrases, 
raises a howl against factionalism at one moment, and at 
another moment shouts: “sohismatisni is winning one sui¬ 
cidal victory after another” (No. 1, p. 6). 

This statement can have only one meaning: ‘‘I'he ‘Pravda- 
ist:S are winning one victory after another” (this is an ob¬ 
jective, verifialile fact, established by a study of the mass 
working-class movement in Russia during, say, 1912 and 
1913), but I, Trotsky, denounce the Pravda-ists (1) as sohis- 
matists, and (2) as suicidal politicians. * 

Let us examine this. 

First of all we will express our thanks to Trotsky: Not 
long ago (from August 1912 to February 1914) he was at 
one wifhF. Dan, who, as is well known, threatened to “Ai/Z” 
anti-Liguidatorism, and called upon others to do so. At pres¬ 
ent, Trol&ky does not threaten to “kill” our trend (and our 
Party—don’t be angry, .Citizen Trotsky, this is true!), he only 
projihesies that it will kill itsclfl 

This is much milder, isn’t it? It is almost “non-factional,” 
isn’t it? 

But joking aside (although joking is the only way of 
retorting mildly to Trotsky’s intolerable phrasemongering). 

“Suicide” is a mere catch phrase, an empty phrase, mere 
“Trotskyism.” 

Schismatisim is a serious political accusation. This ac¬ 
cusation is repeated against us in a thousand keys by the 
Liquidators! and by all the above enumerated, actually exist¬ 
ing—from the viewpoint of Paris and Vienna—-groups. 

And all of them repeat this .serious political accusation 
in an amazingly frivolous way. Look at Trot.sky. He admit- 
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led that “schismatism is winning (read: the Pravda-ists are 
winning) one suicidal victory after another.” And to this 
he adds: 

“Numerous advanced workers, in a state of utter 
political bewilderment, themselves often become 
active ayents of a split” (No. 1, p. 6). 

Is it possible to find a more glaring example of irrespon¬ 
sibility on this question than that revealed by these words? 

You accuse us of being schismatists when the only thing 
that confronts us in the arena of the working-class move¬ 
ment in Russia is Liquidatorism. So you think that our al¬ 
titude towards Liquidatorism is wrong? And indeed, all the 
groups abroad that we enumerated above, no matter how 
much they may ditfer from each other, are agreed that our 
attitude towards Liquidatorjsm is wrong, that it is “schis¬ 
matic.” This, too, reveals the similarity (and fairly close 
pohtical kinship) between all these groups and the Liqui¬ 
dators. 

If our attitude towards Liquidatorism is wrong m theory, 
in principle, then Trotsky should say so straigIitforwardly> 
and slate definitely, without equivocation, why he thinks it 
is wrong. But Trotsky has been evading Uiis extremely im¬ 
portant point for years. 

If our altitude towards Liquidatorism has been proved 
wrong in practice, by the experience of the movement, then 
this experience should be analyzed; but Trot.sky fails to do 
this, too. “Numerous advanced workers,” he admits, “be¬ 
come active agents of a split” (reiad: active agents of the 
Prooda-ist line, tactics, system and organization). 

What is the cause of the deplorable fact, which, as 
Trotsky admits, is confirmed by experience, that the ad¬ 
vanced workers, and numerous advanced workers at that, 
stand for Pravdal 

The “utter political bewilderment” of these advanced 
workers, answers Trotsky. 
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Needless lo say, this explanation is extremely flattering 
to Trotsky, to all five factions abroad, and to the Liquida; 
tors. Trotsky is very fond of giving, “with a learned air 
of an expert,” in pompous and sonorous terms, explanation's 
of historical phenomena that are flattering to Trotsky. Since 
“numerous advanced workers” become “active agents” of a 
political and Party line which does not harmonize with 
Trotsky’s line, Trotsky settles the question imhesitatingly, 
straight off the bat: these advanced workers are “in a state 
of utter political bewilderment,” while he, Trotsky, is evi¬ 
dently “in a state of” political firmness and clarity, and 
keeps to the right line!... And this very same Trotsky, 
beating his breast, denoimoes factionalism, coterie methods, 
and the efforts of intellectuals to impose their will on the 
workers!... 

Reading things like these, one involuntarily asks oneself: 
Is it from a lunatic asylum that these voices come? 

The Party submitted the question of Liquidatorism, and 
of condemning it, to the “advanced workers” as far back as 
1908, and the question of “splitting” from a very definite 
group of Liquidatoi's (namely, (he Naslia Zarya group), i.e., 
that the only way to build uip the Party was without this 
group and in opposition to it—^this question it submitted in 
January 1912, over two years ago. The overwhelming ma¬ 
jority of the advanced workers expressed themselves in fa¬ 
vour of supporting the “January (1912) line.” Trotsky him¬ 
self admits this fact when he talks about “victories” and 
about “numerous advanced workers.” But. Trotsky wriggles 
out of this simply by hurling abuse at these advanced work¬ 
ers and calling them “schismatisls” and “politically bewil¬ 
dered”! 

Sane people will draw a different conclusion from these 
facts. Where the majority of the class-conscious workers 
have rallied around precise and definite decisions there is 
unitff of opinion and action, there is the Party spirit, and 
the Party. 
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Where we see Liquidators who have been “dismissed 
from their posts” by the workers, or a half a dozen emigre 
groups who for two years have produced no proof whatever 
that they are connected with the mass working-class move¬ 
ment in Russia, there, indeed, Ijewilderment and schism 
reigns. In trying, now, to persuade the workers not to carry 
out the decisions of that “body” which the Marxist Pravda- 
ists recognize, Trotsky is trying to disorganize the movement 
and to cause a split. 

Tliese efforts are vain, but we must expose the arro¬ 
gantly conceited leaders of coteries of intellectuals who, 
wdiile causing splits, are sliouting about olliers causing splits, 
wlio, after suffering utter defeat at the liands of the “ad¬ 
vanced workers” lor the jiast fw’o years or more, are with 
incredible insolence spurning the decisions and the will of 
these advanced workers and saying that they are “politically 
bewildered.” These are piecisely the methods oi' Nozdryov, 
or of Judas Golovlyov.^' 

In reply to these repealed oulcries about a split, we, ful¬ 
filling our duty as a publicist, will not lire of repealing 
precise, unrefuled and irrefutable figures. During the .Second 
Duma elections, 47 per cent of the deputies elected by the 
workers’ curia were BoLsheviks, in tlie Third Duma elections 
50 per cent were Bolsheviks, and in the Fourth Duma elec¬ 
tions 07 ijxjr cent. 

This is where the majority of the “advanced woirkers” 
are. This is where the Party is. This is where unity of opinion 
and action ol the majority of the class-conscious workers 
prevails. 

In reply to this the Liquidators say (.see Bulkin, L. M., in 
issue No. .3 of Nasha Zarya) that we base our arguments on 
Stolypin curiae. This is a foolish and unscrupulous objec¬ 
tion. The Germans mc'asure their election successes under 
the Bismarck franchise law, which excludes women. Only 
people bereft of their senses would reproach the German 
Marxists- for measuring their successes under the existing 
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franchise law, without in the least justifying its leaclionary 
restrictions. 

And we, too, without justifying curiae, or the curia 
system, measured our successes under the existing franchise 
Taw. There were curiae in all three (Second, Third and 
Fourth) Duma elections, and within the workers’ curia, 
within the ranks of Social-Democracy, there was a com¬ 
plete swing against the Liquidators. Those who do not wish 
to deceive themselves and others must admit this objective 
fact of the victory of working-class unity over the Liqui¬ 
dators. 

The other objection is no less “clever”: “Mensheviks 
and Liquidators voted for (or took part in the election of) 
such-and-such a Bolshevik.” ^lendid! But does not the 
same thing apply to the 53 per cent non-Bolshevik deputies 
who were elected to the Second Duma, to the 50 per cent 
elected to the Third Duma, and to tfic 33 per cent elected 
to the Fourth Duma? 

If, instead of the figures the deputies elected, we 
could obtain the figures of the electors, or workers’ dele¬ 
gates, etc., we would gladly quote them. But such more 
detailed figures are not available, and consequently the 
“ohjeolors” are simply throwing dust in the eyes of the 
public. 

But what about the figures ot the workers’ groups 
which assisted the newspapers of the different trends? 
During two years (1912 and 1913), 2,801 groups assisted 
the Pravda, and 750 assisted the Luch* Anybody can ver¬ 
ify these figures, and nobody has attempted to disprove 
them. 

Where is tllie unity of action and will of the majori¬ 
ty of the ‘advanced workers,” and where is lh<* thwarting 
of the will of the majority? 

* A preliminary calculation made up to April 1, 1914, showed 
4,000 groups for Pravda (commencing from January 1, 1912) and 
1,000 for the Liquidators and all their allies put together. 


17—1609 
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Trotsky's “non-factionalism” is, in fact, schism, in that 
it most unl)lushingly thwarts tihe will of the majority of 
the workers. 

III. THE COLLAPSE OF THE AUGUST BLOC 

But there is still another method, and a very imporlant 
one, of verifying the co'rreclness .'and trulhfulness of 
Trotsky’s accusation of schismatism. 

You are of the opinion that it is the “Leninists” who 
are soliismatists? A^ery well, let us assume that you are 
right. 

But if you are right, why have not all the other fac¬ 
tions and groups proved that unity is possible with the 
Liquidalors without the “Ijoninists,’’ and against the 
“schisiiialisls”?... If we are schismatists, why have not you 
uniters, uniled among yourselves, and with the Liquidators? 
Had you done that you would have proved to the work¬ 
ers bg deeds that unity is possible and beneficial! ... 

Let us go over the chronology of cvcinls. 

In January 1912, the “Leninist” “schismatists” de¬ 
clared that they were a Party without and against the 
Liquidators. 

In March 1912, all the groups and “factions”: Liqui¬ 
dators, Trotskyites, Vperyod-iles, “pro-Party Bolsheviks” 
and “pro-Party Mensheviks,” in their Russian news sheets 
and in the columns of the German Social-Democratic news¬ 
paper Vorwdrts, united against these “schismatists.” All of 
them unanimously, in chorus, in unison and in one voice 
vilified us and called us “usurpers,” “mystifiers,” and oth¬ 
er no less lender and endearing names. 

Very well, gentlemen! But what would have been 
easier than for you to unite against the “usurpers” and to 
set the “advancerl workers'’ an example of unity‘1 Would 
not the advanced workers, had they seen the imity of 
all against the usurpers, united laquidators and non- 
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Liquidators on one side, and isolated “usurpers,” “scliis- 
matists,’’ and so forth, on the other, have supported the ■ 
former?? 

If disagreements are only imagined, or inllated, and so 
forth, by the “Leninists,” and it unity between the Liqui¬ 
dators, Plekhanovites, Vperi/od-iies, Trotskyites, and so 
forth, is indeed possible, why have you not proved tiiis 
during the past two years by your outn example? 

In August 1912, a conference of “uniters” was convened. 
At once disunity broke out: the Plekhanovites refused to 
attend at all; the Vperyod-it^s attended, but entered a protest 
and withdrew and then exposed the utterly fictitious charac¬ 
ter of the whole business. 

'Pile Liquidators, the Letts, the Trotskyites (Trotsky and 
Semkovsky), tlie (iaucasians,‘‘° and the seven^® united.” But 
did they really unite? W'e stated at the time that they did 
not, that this was mei ely a screen to cover up Liquidatorism. 
Have events disproved our statement? 

I'ixactly eighteen months later, in February 1914, we 
found: 

1. Tliat the group of seven was breaking up. Buryanov 
had left them. 

2. 'I’liat in the rema'ining, new, “six,” Chkheidze and 
Tulyakov, or somebody else, could not see eye to eye on 
the reply to be made to Pleklranov. They .stahd in the press 
llial they would reply to him, but they could not. 

3. That Trotsky, who for many months had practically 
vanished from the columns of the Lueh, liad split off, and 
had started! “his own” journal, Borba. By calling this journal 
“non-factional,” Trotsky clearly (clearly for those who are 
at all familiar with ttie subject) said that in his, Trotsky's 
opinion, Nasha Zarya and the Liich had proved to he “fac¬ 
tional,” i.e., bad uniters. 

If you are a uniter, my dear Trotsky, if you say that it is 
povssible to unite with the Liquidators, if you and they stand 
by the “fundaniental idieas formulated in August 1912” 
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(Borba, No. 1, p. 6, ‘‘Editorial note”), why did you yourself 
not unite with the Liquidators in Nasha Zarya and the Luch? 

Wlicn, before Trotsky's journal appeared, the Severnaya 
Babochaya Gazeta published a vicious comment stating that 
the physiognomy of this journal was “unclear” and that 
there had been “rather a lot of talk in Marxist circles” about 
this jomnal, Put Pravdy (No. 37)* was naturally obliged 
to expose this falsehood. It said: “there was talk in Marxist 
circles” about a secret memorandum written by Trotsky 
against the Luc/i-ites; Trotsky’s physiognomy and his 
splitting off from the August bloc were iierfectly ‘‘clear.” 

4. An, the well-known leader of the C.aucasian Liquida¬ 
tors who had! attacked L. Sedov (for which he received a 
public dressing down from F. Dan and Co.), now appeared 
in the Borba. It remains “unclear'’ whether the Caucasians 
now desire to go with Trotsky or with Dan. 

5. The Lettish Marxists, who constiUited the only real 
organization in the “August bloc,” had formally withdrawn 
from it, stating (in 1914) in the resolution of their last Con¬ 
gress that 

“the attempt on the pari of the concilia tors to 
unite at all co.<itx with the Liquidators (the August 
Conference, 1912) proved frui'tless, and the uniters 
themselves became ideologically and politically 
dependent on the Liquidator s.” 

This was stated after eighteen months' experience by an 
oi gankation which had itself been neutral and had not de¬ 
sired to establisli connection with either of the two centres. 
Tliis decision of neutral people should be all the more 
weighty for Trotsky 1 

Enough, is it not? 

The people who accused us of being schismatists, of (being 
unable, or unwilling, to live in harmony with the Liquida- 

* .'ee Lenin, Collected Works, 4th Russ, ed., Vol. XX, 
pp. 140-42 -fid. 
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tors, were themselves unaible to live in harmony with them. 
The August bloc proved to be a fiction and collapsed. 

By concealing this collapse froim his readers, Trotsky is 
deceiving them. 

The experience of onr opponents has proved that we 
are right, it has proved that it is impo.ssible to cooperate with 
the Liquidators. 

IV. A CONCILIATOR’S ADVICE TO THE “SEVEN” 

The editorial article in issue No. 1 of the Borba entitled 
“The Split in the Duma Group” contains the advice of a 
conciliator to the seven pro-Liquidator (or inclining towards 
Liquidatorism) members of the State Duma. The gist of 
this advice is conlainedi in the following words: 

“to consult primarily with the six'*^ in all cases when it is necessary 
to reach an agreement with other groups. . . .” (P. 29.) 

This is the wise coun.sel wliich, among other things, is 
evidently the cau.se of Trotsky’s disagreement with the 
Liquidators of the Liich. This is precisely the opinion the 
Pravda-hls have held ever since the outbreak of the conflict 
Itetween the two groups’in the Duma, ever since the reso¬ 
lution of the summer (1913) conference^® was adopted, riie 
Russian Social-Democratic Labour group in the Duma has 
reiterated in the press^ even after the .split, that it continues 
to adhere to this position, in .spite of the repeated refusals of 
the “seven.” 

From the very outset, from the time the resolution of 
the summer conference was adopted, we have been and are 
now of the opinion that agreements on questions concerning 
activities in the Duma are desirable and possible: since such 
agreements have been repeatedly arrived at with the petty- 
bourgeois peasant democrats (Trudoviks), it goes without 
saying that they are all the more possible and necessary with 
the petty-hourgeois, Liberal-Labour politicians. 
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We must not exagf'erale disagreements, 1ml we must look 
facts straight in the face; the “seven” are men who are in¬ 
clining towards Li(|uidatorisni, who yesterday entirely fol¬ 
lowed Die lead of Dan, and today are longingly turning their 
gaze from Dan to Trotsky and tmck again to Dan. Tlie Licj- 
uidators are a group of legalists who have broken away 
from tile Party and are pursuing a liberal-labour policy. In 
view of llieir opposition to the “underground,” unity with 
them in matters concerning Parly organization and the work¬ 
ing-class movement is out of the question. Whoever thinks 
difl'erently is profoundly mistaken and fails to take into 
account the depth of ttie changes that have taken place .since 
1908. 

Bui agreements on certain questions witli this out of the 
Parly, or near the Party, group are of course pemiissihle; 
we mast always compel this group, too, like tlie Trudoviks, 
to choose b<*lweon the workers’ (Prnndn-ist) policy anrl the 
Liberal policy- For e.vample, on the question of fighting for 
freedom of the press the Li([nidators clearly oscillated be¬ 
tween the Liberal formulation of the question, which re¬ 
pudiated, or lost sight of, the nneensored press, and the op¬ 
posite jiolicy, the workers’ policy. 

Within the limits of policy in the Duma, where the most 
important e.rtra-Duma questions are not directly rai.sed, 
agreements with the .seven Liberal-Labour deputies are pos¬ 
sible and desirable. On this jToint Trotsky has shifted from 
the Liquidator’s position fo that of the Party summer (lOL't) 
conference. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that from the stand¬ 
point of the out of the Party group, agreement means some¬ 
thing entirely difrerenl from what Parly people usually 
mean by this term. By “agreement” in the Duma, non-Party 
people mean “drawing up a tactical resolution, or line.” 
Parly people mean by agreement an attempt to enlist others 
in the work of carrying out the Party line. 

For example, the Trudoviks have no party. By agree- 
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ment they mean the “voluntary,” so to speak, “drawing up” 
of a line with the Cadets one day, and with the Social-Dem¬ 
ocrats anotlier day. We, however, by agreement with the 
Triidoviks mean .something entirely different: we have Party 
decisions on all the imporlant questions of tactics, and we 
will never depart from these decisions; hy agreement with 
the Trudoviks we mean winning them to our side, convincing 
them that we are right, not rejecting joint action against the 
Jllack Hundreds and against the Liberals. 

How far Trotsky has forgollen (after all, his associalion 
with lh<' l.icpiidators has had some effect on him!) this ele¬ 
mentary difference between fhe Parly and non-Party point 
of view on agreements is shown hy the following argument 
of his: 

‘‘Tlic arrrpdilecl roprpsciitativcs of llic Inirrn.stional miisl bring 
logcllior llio two sorlions of onr divided pnrlianientary group and 
j()inlly with tliem asrcrlain the points of agreement and points of 
disagreement. ... A detailed tactical resolution fornvnlaling the prin¬ 
ciples of parliamentary tactics may be drawn up. . . .” (No. 1, 
pp. UO-.SO.) 

Here you have a characteristic and typical exiample of the 
Liquidalori.st method of formulating the question! Trotsky’s 
journal forgets about, the Party; after all, is such a trille 
worth remembering? 

When differeni parties in Europe (Trotsky is fond of 
talking in and out of season about Europe-ism) conclude 
agreements, or unite, they do it in the following way: their 
respective representatives meet and first of all ascertain the 
points of disagrceimont (preci.sely what the International pro¬ 
posed in relation to Russia, without in the least including in 
the resolution Kaut.sky’s thoughlle.ss statement that “the old 
parfy no longer exists”). After ascertaining the points of dis¬ 
agreement, the ropre.sentatives decide what decisions (res¬ 
olutions, conditions, etc.) on questions of tactics, organiza¬ 
tion, etc., should be submitted to the congresses of the two 
parties. If they succeed in arriving at unanimous decisions, the 
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congresses decide whether to adopt them or not. If different 
proposals are made, they too, are submitted for final decision 
1o the congresses of the two parties. 

Tlie Liquidators and Trotsky are “attracted” only by Eu¬ 
ropean models of opportunism, they are not in the least 
attracted by the European models of party mettiods. 

“A detailed tactical resolution” will he drawn up by the 
members of the Duma!! This example should serve the Rus¬ 
sian “advanced workers,” with whom Trotsky has good rea¬ 
son to be displeased, as a striking illustration of the lengths 
to which the coteries in Vienna and in Paris—^who persuad¬ 
ed even Kautsky that there was “no party” in Russia—go in 
their hi<licrous projectmongering. But although it is some¬ 
times possible to fool foreigners on this score, the Russian 
“advanced workers” (even at the risk of provoking terrible 
Trotsky to another outilmrst of displeasure) will laugh in the 
faces of these proj(‘ctmongers. 

“Detailed tactical resolutions,” they will tell them, “are 
drawn up among us (we don’t know how it is done among 
you non-Party people) by Party congresses and conferences, 
for example, 1907, 1908, 1910, 1912 and 191.3. We shall have 
much pleasure in acquainting uninformed foreigners, and also 
forgetful Russians, wdth our Party decisions, and still greater 
pleasure in asking the representatives of the ‘seven,’ or ‘Au- 
guslians’ or ‘Levitsians’^® or anybody else, to acquaint us 
with the resolutions of their congresses, or conferences, and 
to bring uip at their next congresses the definite question of 
the altitude they should ladopt towards our resolutions, or 
towards the resolution of the neutral Lettish Congress of 
1914, etc.” 

This is what the “advanced workers” of RiLssia will say 
to the various projectmongers, and this has already been 
said in the Marxist press, for example, by the organized 
Marxists of St. PeteiisbuTg. Trotsky thinks fit to ignore 
these published terms to the Liquidators? The worse for 
Trotsky. It is our duty to warn our readiers of the ridiculous- 
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ness of “unity” (the August type of “unity”?) projeclmonger- 
ing which refuses to reckon with the will of the majority of, 
the class-conscious workers of Russia. 

V. TROTSKY’S LIQUIDATORIST VIEWS 

In his new jounial Trotsky tried to say as little as pos¬ 
sible about the substance of his own views. Put Pravdy 
(No. 37) has already noted that Trotsky did not utter a word 
either on the question of the “underground” or on the slo¬ 
gan of lighting for an open party, etc.* That, among other 
things, is why we say that when attempts are made to form 
a separate organization which is to have no ideological land 
political ])hysiognomy, it is the worst form of factionalism. 

But although Trotsky refrained from expounding his 
views openly, a niimher of passages in his journal reveals 
what ideas he smuggles in surroptitiouisly. 

In the very first editorial 'airticle, in the first issue of his 
Journal, we read the following: 

“The prerevolutionary Social-Democratic Party in our country 
was a workers’ party only in ideas and aims. Actually, it was an 
organization of the Marxist intelligentsia, which led the awakened 
working class. . . .” (5) 

This is the old Liberal and Liquidator ditty, wiiich is 
really the prelude to the repudiation of the Party. This ditty 
is based on a distortion of historical facts. The strikes of 
1895-96 already gave rise to a mass working-class movement 
which both in ideas And organization was connected with the 
Social-Democratic movement. And in these strikes, in this 
economic and non-economic agitation, the “intelligentsia led 
the working class”!!? 

Or take the following exact statistics of political offences 
in the period 1901-03 compared with the preceding per'od. 

* See Lenin, Collected Works, 4th Puss, ed., Vol. XX, 
pp. 140-42.r—Krf, 
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OCCUPATIONS OF PAHTICIPANTS 
IN THE MOVEMENT FOR EMANCIPATION PROSECUTED 
FOR POLITICAL OFFENCES (PER CENT) 


Poriot] 

Agricul¬ 

ture 

Industry 

amt 

coinmorco 

Liberal 
profo.s- 
aions and 
.stuilcnts 

No doCiiito 
occupation, 
and no oc¬ 
cupation 

1884-90. 

7.1 

15.1 

53.3 

19.9 

1901-03 . 

9.0 

40.1 

28.7 

8.0 


Wo soo lliat in Iho oiglitics, when there was as yol no 
Social-Democratic Party in Russia, and when the movement 
was “Narodnik,” the intelligentsia predominated, they ac¬ 
counted for over half the participants. 

But we get an entirely' different picture in 1901-03, when 
a Social-Democratic Party already existed, and when the 
old I.'ikra was conducting its work. The intelligentsia already 
constituted the minority among the participants in the move¬ 
ment: the workers (“industry and commerce’ ) are far more 
numerous than the intelligent.sia, and the workers and 
peasants together constitute more than half the total. 

It w'as precisely' in the conflirt of trends within the 
Marxist movement that the petty-bourgeois intellectual wing 
of Social-Democracy made itself felt, beginning with “Econ¬ 
omisin’’ (1895-1903) and continuing with “Menshevi.sira” 
(1903-08) and “Liquidatorism” (1908-14). Trotsky repeats 
the Liquidalorist slander against the Party and is afraid 
to touch the history of the twenty years’ conflict of trends 
within the Party. 

Here is another example. 

“In ils allitude towards parliamentarism, Rus.sian .Social-Democ¬ 
racy passed through tlie same three .stage.s”. . . (as in other countries) 

.. .“first ‘boycottism’ . .. Itien the recognition of parliamentary tactics 
in principle, but” . .. (that magnificent “but,” the very same “but” 
wliich Shchedrin tratvsigted as: The ears never grow higher than lb« 
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forehead, never!) ... “for purely agitational purposes ... and lastly, 
the presentation from the rositrum of the Duma ... of current 
demands. . . .” (No. 1, p. 34.) ‘ 

This, too, is a Liquidatorist distortion of history. The 
dislinclion ])ctw<'en ihe .second and third stages was invented 
in order to smtiggle in defence of reformism and opjtorltin- 
isin. Boycoltisin as a stage in “I'Ik' attitude of Social-De¬ 
mocracy towards parliamentarism” never existed either in 
Europe (where there was and still is jinarchism) or in Russia) 
where the boycott of the Bulygin Duma, for example, applied 
only to a definite institution, was never linked up with “par¬ 
liamentarism,” and was engendered hy the peculiar nature 
of the struggle between Liberalism and Marxism for the con¬ 
tinuation of the on.slaiight. Trotsky says absolutely nothing 
aOioul tlie way this struggle affected the conflict between Ihe 
two trends of Marxism! 

When dealing with history one must explain concrete 
questions and the class roots of the dilTerent trends; who¬ 
ever wants in the Marxist way to study the class struggle and 
the conflict of trends over the question of participating in the 
Bulygin Duma will see there the roots of the liberal-labour 
])olicy. But Trot.sky “deals with” history only in order to 
evade concrete que.stiohs and to invent a justification, or a 
seimblance of justitication, for the present-day opportunists! 

“.. . Actually, all trends,” he writes, “employ the same methods 
of fighting and building.”—“The outcries about the Liberal danger in 
our working-class movement are simply a crude, sectarian travesty of 
reality” (No. 1, pp. 5 and 35). 

This is a very clear, defence of the Liquidators, and a 
very wrathful one. But we will take the liberty of quoting at 
least one tiny fact, one of the very latest. Trotsky merely 
hurls phrases about; we would like the workers themselves 
to ponder over this fact. 

It is a fact that the Severnaya Rabocjiaya Gazela, of 
March 13, wrote tlie following: 
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“Instead of emphasizing the definite, concrete task 
that confronts the working class, viz., to compel the 
Duma to throw out the Bill (on the press), a diffuse 
formula is proposed of fighting f 6,t the ‘uncurtailed 
slo.gans,’ and at the same time the illegal press is 
widely advertised, which can only lead to the relax¬ 
ation of the w o r k e r s’ struggle for their legal pres 

This is a clear, precise, documentarj' defence of the 
Liqiiidatorist policy and a criticism of the Pravda-isi policy. 
Well, will any literate person say that both trends employ 
“the same methods of lighting and building” on this ques¬ 
tion? Will any literate person say that the Liquidators are not 
pursuing a f/hcrnMahmir policy on this question, that the 
Liberal danger in the working-class movement is purely 
imaginary? 

Trotsky avoids facts and concrete references precisely 
because they relenlles.sly refute all his angry outcries and 
pompous phrases. It is very easy, of course, to adopt a pose 
and say; “a crude, sectarian travesty.” Nor is it difficult to 
add a still more slinging and pompous catch phrase, such as 
“emancipation from conservative factionalism.” 

But isn’t this very cheap? Is not this weapon borrowed 
from the ar.senal of the period when Trot.sky posed in all his 
brilliance before audiences of high-school boys? 

Neverthele.ss, the “advanced workers,” with whom Trots¬ 
ky is so angry, would like to be told plainly and clearly: 
Do you approve of the “method of fighting and building” 
that is definitely expressed! in the above-quoted appraisal of a 
definite political campaign? Yes or no? If you do, then you 
are pursuing a liberal-labour policy, betraying Marxism and 
the Party; and to talk of “peace” or of “unity” with such a 
policy, with groups which pursue such a policy, means de¬ 
ceiving yourself and others. 

If not, then say so plainly. Phra.ses will not astonish, will 
not satisfy and will not intimidate the pre.sient-day workers. 

IflcidentlaHy, the policy advocated by the Liquii^ators in 
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the ahove-quoted passage is a foolish one even frran the 
Liberal point of view, for the passage of a Bill in the Duma 
depends on “Zemstvo-Octobrists” of the type of Bennigsen, 
who has already exposed his cards in committee. 


The old participants in the Marxist movement in Russia 
know Trotsky very well and there is no need to discuss him 
for their benefit. But the younger generation of workers do 
not know him, and it is therefore necessary to discuss him, 
for he is typical of all the five coteries abroad, which, in fact, 
are also vacillating between the Liquidators and the Party. 

In the period of the old Iskra (1901-03), these waverersi 
who flitted from the “Economists'’ to the “/sfrra-ists” and 
back again were dubbed “Tushino deserters” (the name 
given in the Turbulent Times in Bus to .soldibrs who deserted 
from one camp to another). 

When we discuss Liquidatorism we discuss a definite 
ideological trend which grew up in the course of iriany 
years, the roots of which are interlaced! with those of “Men- 
shevism” and “Economism” in the twenty years’ history of 
Marxism, and which is connected with the policy and ideol¬ 
ogy of a definite class, the liberal bourgeoisie. 

The only ground th6 “Tusllwno deserters” have for claim¬ 
ing that they stand above factions is that they “Ixirrow” 
their ideas from one faction one day andi from another fac¬ 
tion another day. Trotsky was an ardent “Iskra-\sV’ in 
1901-03, and Ryazanov described his role at the Cx>ngrsss 
of 1903 as “Lenin’s cudgel.” At the end of 1903, Trotsky 
was an ardent Menshevik, i.o., he deserted from the Iskra-isls 
to tihe “Economists.” He said that there was “a gulf lietween 
the old and the new Iskra." In 1904-05, he deserted the 
Mensheviks and began to oscillate, cooperating with Mar¬ 
tynov (the “Economist”) at one moment and proclaiming 
his incongruously Left “permanent revolution” theory the 
next. In 1906-07, he approached the Boliiheviks, and in the 
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spring of 1907 he declared that he was in agreement witih 
Rosa Luxemburg. 

In llie period of disintegration, after long “non-factional” 
vacillation, he again went to the Right, and in August 1912, 
he enlered into a bloc with the Licpiidators. Now he has 
deserted them again, although, in substance, he reiterates 
Iheir paKry ideas. 

Such types are characteristic as Ihe wreckage of past 
historical formations, of the time when the mass working- 
class mo\einent in Russia was still latent, and when every 
coterie had “sufficient rtMini” in which to pose as a trend, 
group or faction, in short, as a “power," negotiating amal¬ 
gamation with others. 

Tlie younger generation of workers must know thorough¬ 
ly whom they are dealing with when people come before 
them making incredibly pretentious claims, ])ut absolutely re¬ 
fusing to reckon with ciilirr the Party decisions which since 
1908 have defined and estahlish(>d our aftitude lowaixls Liip 
uidalorism, or with the experience of ihe present-day work¬ 
ing-class movement in Russia which has actually brought 
about the iinitij of tfie majority on the basis of full recogni¬ 
tion of the aforesaid decisions. 

I'rosveshcheniiie, No 
May 1914 

V. I. Lenin, CoUccled Worls. 

I'oiirlli Russian Kdilion, 

Vol. XX, pj). :i()l-22 



THE NEW RISE 

OF THE WORKING-CLASS MOVEMENT 
BEFORE THE 
FIRST IMPERIALIST WAR 




IN MEMORY OF HERZEN 


One liundred years have elapsed since Herzen's birth. 
The whole of liberal Russia is paying homage lo him, care¬ 
fully evading the serious questions of Socialism, and assid¬ 
uously concealing that which disfinguis/hed Herzen the 
Tcoohitionary from a liberal. Tile conservative press, too, is 
commemorating the Herzen anniversary, mendaciously as¬ 
serting that in his last years Herzen renounced revolution. 
And, abroad, plnasemongering reigns supreme in the liberal 
and Narodnik oralions on Herzen. 

The working-class party should commemorale ihe Herzen 
anniversary not for the sake of philisline glorification, but 
for Ihe jmrpose of making clear its own tasks and ascer¬ 
taining Ihe real place held in history by this writer who 
played a great part in paving the way for the Russian 
revolution. 

Herzen belonged to ihe generation of revolutionaries 
among the noliility and landlords of the first half of the 
past century. The nobility gave Russia the Birens and 
Arakcheyevs,®'’ innumerable “drunkard officers, bullies, gtun- 
hlers, heroes of fairs, whijis, roisterers, floggers, pimps,” as 
well as amiable Manilovs. “But,"’ wrote Herzen, “among them 
develope'd the men of December M,®' a phalanx of heroes 
reared, like Romulus and Remus, on Ihe milk of a wild 
beast.... They were titans, hammereil out of pure steel 
from head to foot, warrior martyrs who knowingly went 
to certain death in order to awaken the young generation 
to a new life and to purify tllie children born in an environ¬ 
ment of tyranny and servility.” 

1?—1509 
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Herzen was one of those children. Tlie uprising of the 
Decemibrisls awakened and “purified” him. In feudal Rus¬ 
sia of the forties of the nincleenlih century he rose to a 
height which placed him on a level with the greatest thinkers 
of his time, lie assimilated Hegel’s dialectics. He realized 
that it was “the algebra of revolution.” He went further 
than Hegel, following Feuerbach to materialism. The first 
of his Letters on the Study of Nature, “Empiricism and 
Idealism,” written in 1844, reveals to us a thinker who 
even now stands head and shoulders above the multitude of 
modern empiricist natural scientists and the swarms of 
present-day idealist and semi-idealist philosophers. Herzen 
stood on the threshold of dialectical materialism, and halted 
—before historical materialism. 

It was this “halt” that caused Herzen’s spiritual shipwreck 
after the defeat of the revolution of 1848. Herzen had al¬ 
ready left Russia and watched the revolution at close range, 
lie was a democrat at the time, a revolutionary, a Socialist. 
Bui his “socialism” was one of the numerous forms and 
varieties of bourgeois and petty-bourgeois Socialism charac¬ 
teristic of the epoch of 1848, which were dealt their death¬ 
blow in the June day.s®^ of that year. In point of fact, this 
was not Socialism at all, but merely sentimental phrases, 
benign visions, in which was embodied the then revolution¬ 
ism of the bourgeois democracy, as well as of the prole¬ 
tariat which had not freed ilself from ils Influence. 

Herzen’s spiritual shipwreck, the profound scepticism 
and pessimism to which he fell prey after 1848, was the 
shipwreck of the bourgeois illusions of Socialism. Herzen’s 
spiritual drama was a product and reflection of that epoch 
in world history when the revolutionism of Ihe bourgeois 
democracy was already passing away (in Europe), and the 
revolutionism of the socialist proletariat had not yet ripened. 
This is something the Russian liberal knights of verbal 
incontinence, who are now trying to cover up their own 
counterrevolutionism by florid phrases about Herzen’s seep- 
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ticism, have not understood and cannot understand. With 
these knights, who betrayed the Russian Revolution of 
1905, and have even forgotten to think of the great calling 
of a revolutionary, sceptioisan is a form of transition from 
democracy to liberalism—to that servile, vile, infamous and 
brutal liberalism which shot down the workers in 1848, re¬ 
stored shattered thrones, applauded Napoleon III and which 
Herzen cursed, unable to understand its class nature. 

With Herzen scepticism was a form of transition from 
the illusions of “above-class” bourgeois democratism to the 
stern, inexorable and invincible class struggle of the pro¬ 
letariat. Tbe proof: the “Letters to an Old Comrade,” to 
Bakunin, written by Herzen in 1869, a year before his 
death. In them Herzen breaks with the anarchist Bakunin. 
True, Herzen still sees in this break noUhing more than a 
disagreement on tactics; he does not see the gulf between 
the world outlook of the proletarian who is confident of 
the victory of his class and lhal of the petty bourgeois who 
has despaired of his salvation. True enough, in these letters 
Herzen again repeats the old bourgeois-democratic phrases 
to the effect that Socialism must preach “a sermon addressed 
equally to workman and master, to farmer and burgher.” But 
l or all that, in breaking with Bakimin, Herzen turned his gaze 
not to lil)eralism but to the International —to the Interna¬ 
tional led by Marx, to the International which had begun to 
“rally the legions" of the proletariat, to unite “the world of 
labour" “which is abandoning the world of those who enjoy 
without working.” 

Failing as he did to understand the bourgeois-democrat¬ 
ic essence of the entire movement of 1848 and of all the 
forms of pre-Marxist Socialism, Herzen was still less able to 
understand the bourgeois nature of the Russian Revolution. 
Herzen is tbe founder of “Russian” Socialism, “Narodism.” 
He saw “Socialism” in the emancipation of the peasants 
with land, in community landownership and in the peasant 
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idea of “the right to the land.” His pet ideas on this suh- 
jcct he set forth an untold number of limes. 

Actually, in this doctrine of Herzen’s, as, indeed, in the 
whole of Russian Narodism, right down to the faded Na- 
lodisrn of the present-day “Socialist-Revolutionaries,” there 
is not a grain of Socialism. Like the various fornm of “the 
Socialism of 1848” in the West, this is the same sort of 
scnlimental phrases, the same sort of benign visions, em¬ 
bodying the revolutionism of tiie bourgeois peasant de¬ 
mocracy in Russia. I’lie greater the amount of land the 
peasants would have received in 18(51 andi the cheaper the 
price they would have had to pay for it, the more strongly 
would the power of the feudal landlords have been under¬ 
mined and the more rapidly, fully and widely woidd capi¬ 
talism have developed in Russia. The idea of “the right to 
tiic land” and of “equal distribution of the land” repre¬ 
sents but the formulated revolutionary aspirations to achieve 
equality cherished by the peasants fighting for the 
complete overthrow' of the power of the landlords, for the 
complete abolition of landlordism. 

This w'as fully proved by the Revolution of 1905. On the 
one hand, the proletariat came out quite independently at the 
head of the revohdionary struggle, having created the Social- 
Democratic Labour Parly;on the other hand,the revolutionary 
peasants (the “Trudoviks” and the “Peasant League”) who 
I'ought for every form of the abolition of landlordism, going 
as far as demanding “the abolition of inivate property in 
land,” fought precisely as i)roprielors, as small entrej)reneurs. 

In our day, the controversy over the “socialist nature” of 
the right to land, etc., serves only to obscure and gloss over 
the really important and vital historical question: the dilfer- 
ence of interests of the lilieral Iwurgeoisie and the revolu¬ 
tionary peasantry in the Russian bourgeois revolution; in 
other words, the question of the liberal and the democratic, the 
“compromising” (monarchist) and the re])ublicim trends man- 
il'ested in this revolution. This is exactly the question which 
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Herzen’s Kolokol posed, if we look lieyond the words and 
get down to the essentials, if we investigate the class struggle 
OLS the hasiLs of “theories” and doctrines and not vice versa. 

Iforzen created a free Russian pres.s abroad—that was 
the gi’eat service which he rendered. The Poh/arnaya Zvczda 
took up the tradition of the Decembrists. The Kolokol 
(18.57-67) stalwartly championed the emancipation of the 
peasants. The .slavish silence was broken. 

Rut Herzen had a landlord, arLstocratic background. He 
had left Russia in 1847; he had not seen the revolutionary 
people and could liave no faith in it. Hence, his liberal ap¬ 
peal to the “upper ranks.” Hence, his mimerons sugary 
tellers in the Kolokol addressed to Alexander 11 the Hang¬ 
man, which today one cannot read without a feeling of 
disgust. Chernyshevsky, Dobrolyuliov, and, .Serno-.Solovyo- 
vich, who represented tl’.e new generation of revolutionary 
commoners, were a thousand limes rigiht when they re- 
]iroac.hed Herzen for tlu'se lapses from democratism to liber¬ 
alism. However, it must be said in fairness to Herzen that, 
much a,s he vacillated between democratism and liberali.sm, 
the democrat in him nevertheless gained the upper hand. 

When Kavelin, one of the most repulsive types repre¬ 
sentative of liberal oibs^quioii.sness—who at one time was 
enthusiastic alvout the Kolokol for the very rea.son that it 
m.anifested liberal tendencie.s—came out against a Constitu¬ 
tion, attacked revolutionary agitation, condemned “violence” 
and appeals to it, and began to preach tolerance, Herzen 
broke with this liberal sage. Herzen turned upon his 
“meagre, absurd, harmful pamphlet” written “for the private 
guidance of the government in its liberal pretence,” denounced 
Kavelin’s “sentimental political maxims” which repre¬ 
sented “the Russian people as cattle and the government as 
the embodiment of wisdom.” Tllic Kolokol printed an article 
entitled “Epitaph,” which lashed out against “professors 
weaving the rotten cobweb of their supercilious and paltry 
ideas, ex-professors, once unsophisticated and subsequently 
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emlbittered because the healthy youth cannot sympathize with 
their scrofulous thoughts.” Kavelin at once recognized him¬ 
self in this portrait. 

When Gherayshevsky was arrested, Kavelin, that vile 
liberal, wrote: “I see nothing reprehensible in the arrests 
... the revolutionary party considers all means proper for 
the purpose of overthrowing the government, and the gov¬ 
ernment is defending itself by its own means.” As if in 
retort to this Cadet, Herzen wrote in his article dealing with 
Chernyshcvsky’s trial; “And here are wretches, people com¬ 
parable to graiss under our feet, slimy creatures, who say 
that we must not denounce the gang of robbers and scoun¬ 
drels that is governing us.” 

When the liberal Turgenev wrote a private letter to 
Alexander II assuring him that he was a loyal and obedient 
subject, and donated two goldpieces for the soldiers wounded 
iluiring the sinppression of the Polish insurrection, the Kolo- 
kol wrote of “the grey-haired Magdalen (of the masculine 
gender) who wrote to the tsar to tell him that she knew no 
sleep because she was tormented by the thought that the 
tsar was not aware of the repentance that had befallen her.” 
And Turgenev at once recognized himself. 

When the whole pack of Russian liberals scurried away 
from Herzen for his defence of Poland, when the whole 
of “educated society” turned its back on the Kolokol, Herzen 
was not dismayed. He went on championing the freedom 
of Poland and castigating the suppressors, the butchers, the 
hangmen in the service of Alexander II. Herzen saved the 
honour of Russian democracy. “We have saved the honour 
of the Russian name,” he wrote to Turgenev, “and for doing 
so we have suffered at the hands of the slavish majority.” 

In commenting on a report concerning a serf peasant 
who killedi a landlord for an attempt to rape his betrothed, 
Herzen exclaimed in the Kolokol: “Well done!” When it 
was reported that army officers would be appointed to su¬ 
perintend the “peaceable” progress of “emancipation,” Her- 
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zen wrote. “The first wise colonel who, with his troops, in¬ 
stead of cru.shin{» the peasants, will take their side, is sure 
to ascend the throne of the Romanovs.” When Colonel Rei¬ 
tem shot himself in Warsaw (1860) because he did not 
want to be an accomplice of the hangmen, Herzen wrote: 
“If any shooting is to be done, it is the generals who give 
orders to fire upon unarmed people that should be .sbot.” 
WTien fifty pea.sants were killed in Rezdna, and their leader 
Anton Petrov was executed (April 12, 1861), Herzen wrote 
in the Kolokol: 

"Oh, if only my words could roach you, toiler and .sufferer of the 
Ru.jsian land!. . . I would leach you to despise your spiritual shepherds, 
placed over you by the SI. Petersburf; Synod and a German tsar. ... 
You hale the landlord, you hale the official, you fear them—and 
rifihlly so: but you still believe in the tsar and the bishop ... do not 
believe them. The Isar is with them and they arc with the tsar. It is 
him you now see—you, lilts father of the youth imfrdered in Bezdna, 
and you, the son of a falher murdered in Penza.... Your shepherds 
are as igno-ant as you are and as poor as you.. .. Such was the monk 
'Vnihony (not Bishop Anthony, hut Anton of Bezdna) who suffered for 
you in Kazan. . . . The corpses of your saints will not perform forty- 
eight .miracles, and praying to them will not cure a toothache; but 
Ihcir living memory may produce one miracle—your emancipation.” 

This sbfiw.s how infamou.sly and vilely Herzen is being 
slandered by our liberals enfrenebed in the slavish “legal” 
press, who extol the weak points in Herzen and are silenl 
about bis strong points. It is not Herzen’s fault, but bis 
misforlune, that he could not see the revolutionary people 
in Russia itself in the 1840's. When he did behold the revolu¬ 
tionary people in the ’sixties be fearlessly look the side of the 
revolutionary democracy against liberali.sm. He fought for a 
victory of the people over tsardom, not for a deal between the 
liberal bourgeoisie and the landlords’ tsar. He raised aloft 
the banner of revolution. 

In commemorating Herzen we clearly see the three gener¬ 
ations, the three classes that were active in the Russian 
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revolution. At first—nobles and landlords, the Decembrists 
and Her 2 on. The circle of these revolutionaries was a narrow 
one. They were very far removed from the people. But their 
work was not in vain. The Decembrists awakened Herzen. 
Herzen launched revolutionary agitation. 

This agitation was taken up, extended, strengthened, and 
tempered by tlie revolutionary commoners, beginning with 
Chernyshevsky and ending with the heroes of the “NarO'd- 
naya Volya.” The circle of fighters widened, their contacts 
with the people became closer. “The young helmsmen of tlie 
impending storm,” Herzen said of them. But as yet it was 
not the storm itself. 

The storm is the movement of the masses themselves. 
The proletariat, the only class that is revolutionary to the 
end, rose at the head of the ma.sscs and for the first time 
aroused millions of peasants to open revolutionary struggle. 
The first onslaught in this storm took place in 190.5. The 
next is beginning to develop before our very eyes. 

In commemorating Herzen, the proletariat is learning 
from his example to appreciate the great importance of rev¬ 
olutionary theory. It is learning that selfless devotion to the 
revolution and the work of revolutionary propaganda among 
the people are not wasted even if long decades divide the sow¬ 
ing from the harvest. It is learning to define the role of the 
various classes in the Russian and in the international rev¬ 
olution. Enriched by these les.sons, the proletariat will fight 
its way through to a free union with the socialist workers 
(►f all lands. It will crush that vile thing, the tsarist mon¬ 
archy, against which Herzen was the first to raise the great 
banner of struggle by addressing his free Russian words to 
the masses. 

Solnial-Demnkraf, No. 2fi, 

May 8 (April 25), 1912 

V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, 

Fourth Russian Edition. 

Vol. XVIir, pp. 9-15 



POLITICAL PARTIES IN RUSSIA 


The elections to the Slate Duma are coinpellinf' all the 
parties to inlensify tiieir agitation and muster their forces, 
each parly endeavouring to return the greatest possible 
number of “its own” deputies. 

In Russia, like in all other countries, the election cam¬ 
paign is attended by the most brazen self-adverti.sement. All 
the bourgeois parties, that is to say, those that uphold the 
economic ])rivileges of the capilalisis, are advertising them¬ 
selves in the same way as individual capitalists lx)ost 
their wares. Look at the commercial advertisements in any 
newspaper: you will see that the capitalists think up the 
most “striking,” the loudest and most fashionable names 
for their merchandise, which they praise in the most unre¬ 
strained terms, slopping at no lie or invention. 

The public—at any rale in the big cities and trade 
cenlre.s—have long since become inured to commercial ad¬ 
vertisements and know just what price can be set on them. 
Unfortunately, political advertfsement misleads an incom¬ 
parably greater number of people, it is much more difficult 
to expose it, and its deception is much more tenacious. The 
namas of parties, both in Europe and in Russia, are often 
chosen purely for purposes of advertisement, the “programs” 
of parlies are more often than not written with the sole 
purpose of defrauding the public. The greater the degree of 
political freedom in a capitalist country, the more democracy 
there is, i.e., the greater the power of the people and of the 
popular representatives, the more bra,zen-faced, as a rule, is 
the self-advertisement of parties. 
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Such being the case, how is the public to find its bearings 
in the fight among the variouls parties? Does not this fight, 
attended as it is by fraud and publicity, indicate tihat 
representative institutions, parliaments, assemblies of papular 
representatives, arc worthless and even harmful on general 
principles—as the savage reactionaries, the enemies of 
parliamentarism, are trying to make us believe? No. In the 
absence of representative institutions, there is even much 
more of deception, political mendacity and all sorts of frau¬ 
dulent tricks; and the people possess fewer means of 
expo.sing the deception, of ascertaining the truth. 

To find one’s bearings in the fight among the parties, 
one must not take words at their face value, but study 
the real history of the parties—and not Iso much what 
they .say about themselves, but their deeds, how they 
go about solving various political problems, how they 
behave in matters involving the vilal interests of the 
various classes of society; landlords, capitalists, peasants, 
workers, etc. 

The greater the amount of political freedom in a coun¬ 
try, and the more stable and democratic its representative 
institutions, the easier is it for the masses of the people to 
find their bearings in the interparty fight and to learn 
politics, i.e., to see through the lies and to ascertain the 
truth. 

The division of any society into different political 
parties is revealed clearest of all in times of profound 
crises which shake the entire country. At such times govern¬ 
ments are compelled to seek supnort among the various 
classes of society; all empty phrasemongering, all super¬ 
ficial and extraneous matter are bru.shed aside by the 
gravity of the struggle; the parties bend all their efforts 
and address their appeal to the masses of the people, and 
the masses, guided by their unerring instinct, enlightened! by 
the experience of the open Struggle, follow those parties 
which represent the interests of a particular class. 
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The epochs of such crises always determine the party 
alignment of (he social forces of the given country for many, 
years and even for decades ahead. In Germany, for instance, 
such crises were the wars of 1866 and 1870; in Russia—the 
events of 190.5. We cannot understand the essence of our 
political parties, nor gain a clear idea as to wMch classes the 
various parties in Russia represent, without going back to 
the events of that year. 

Let us begin our brief sketch of the political parties in 
Russia with the parlies of the extreme Right. 

On the extreme right flank we fimdl the League of the 
Russian People. 

The program of this party is set forth in the following 
passage from the Riisskoije Znamya, the paper of the League 
of the Russian People, published by A. 1. Dybrovin: 

"The lyeiiftue of Ihe Russian People, which on .lune 1907, was 
accorded the honour of being called upon from the height of the 
Isar’s throne to be its reliable mainstay, and to serve as an example 
of law and order to all and everything, professes that the wilt of the 
tsar can be exercised only on condilion: 11 of the full manifestation 
of the tsar’s absolute power, which is indissolubly and vitally bound 
up with the Russian Orthodox Church, canonically established; 2) of 
the domination of the Russian nationality not only in the internal 
gubernias, but also in the frontier regions; 3) of the existence of 
a State Duma, made up exclusively of Russians, as the main assistant 
of the absolute monarch in his labours to build up the state; 4) of 
the complete observance of the principles of the League of the Rus¬ 
sian People in regard to the Jews, and 5) of the removal from 
government service of all officials who arc opponents of the tsar’s 
autocratic power,” 

We have copied this solemn declaration of the Rights 
word for word, on the one hand, in order to acquaint the 
reader with the original itself, and, on the other, because 
the fundamental motives set forth in it hold good for all 
(he parties of the majority in the Third Duma, i.e., of the 
“Nationalists” and Octobrists as well. This will be brought 
out in the further exposition. 
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To all inlcnls and puqwses, the program of the League 
<)f the Russian People repeats the old slogan of the days of 
serfdom, viz.: Orthodoxy, Autocracy, Nationaldly. In regard 
to the question on which the League of the Russian People 
is generally considered as differing from other kindred parlies 
—namely, recognition or repudiation of ‘ conslilulional ’ 
principles in the Russian state system—it is particularly 
important to note that the League of the Russian Pc-oplc is 
l)y no means opposed to representative institutions in general. 
It is evident from the program cited alxrve that the League 
of the Russian People favours a Stale Duma that will play 
the part of “assistant.’’ 

Moreover, the specific nature of the Russian Constitu¬ 
tion—if we may call it that—is correctly slated hy the 
Duhro'vinile, i.e., his statement accords with the actual slate 
of affairs. Tliis is the stand tak'^m hy both the Nationalists 
and Octobrists in their practical politics. The controversy 
between these jiarties over the “C.onstilution’’ is largely a 
figllit over words: The Rights are not opposed to a Duma, 
only they are especially eager to emphasize that it must be 
an “assistant,” while in no way defining its rights. Nor do 
the Nationalists and the Octobrists, for their part, insist on 
any strictly defined rights; in fact, the question of real 
guarantees of rights is furthest from their minds. The “Con¬ 
stitutionalists” of the Octobrist camp are in full accord 
with the “opponents of Constitution” in accepting the 
Constitution of June 3. 

The program of the Black Hundreds is plain, clear and 
outspoken on the point of baiting non-Russians in general 
and the Jews in particidar. As is generally the case, they 
bring out more rudely, brazenly and ebulliently what the 
other government parties are more or less “bashfully” or 
diplomatically keeping to themselves. 

In actual fact, both the Nationalists and the Octobrists— 
as is well knowm to everyone who is at all familiar with their 
activity in the Tliird Duma, or with such press organs as the 
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Novoije Vreniya, Svyet, Golos Moskvy —'have a hand in the 
l)aiting of non-Russians. 

The question is; Wliat is the social basis of the party of ‘ 
the Right? What class does it represent? What class does 
it serve? 

Jts reversion lo Ihe .slogans of serfdom, its upholding of 
all lliat is old, of all that is medieval in Russian life, its 
complele salisfaclion with Ihe Conslitulion of June 3—the 
landlords’ Constitution—and its defence of tihe privileges of 
ihe nobility and oflicialdom—all this provhles a clear answer 
lo our queslion. The Rights are the party of the feudal 
laiKllords, of the Council of Ihe United Nohilily. Not for 
nolhing did that Council jday such a prominent—nay, 
a leading—role in the dispersal of the Second Duma, 
the change of the electoral law and the coup d’etat of 
•lune 3. ‘ 

To got an klea of the economic strength of this class in 
Russia w(‘ need hut mention the following fundamental fact, 
proved by the data of the government statistics of landown- 
er.ship in 1905, statistics published by the Ministry of 
the Interior. 

Less than 30,000 landlords in European Russia own 
70,000,000 dessiatines of. land. A similar amount of land 
is owne<l by 10,000,000 iieasant households with the small¬ 
est allotments. Thus we have an average of aboid 2,300 
dessiatines per big landlord, and, in the case of the poor 
peasants, an average of seven dessiatines of land—per family, 
]>er household. 

It is quite natural and inevitable that the peasant cannot 
live on such an “allotment”; he can only die by slow stages. 
The recurring .spells of famine affecting millions, like this 
year's famine, continue to play havoc wi,th the husliandry of 
the pi'asanls in Russia following each crop failure. The 
peasants are obliged to rent land from the landlords paying 
for it in various forms of labour. To pay for the use of the 
land, the jieasant works for the landlord with his horse and 
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his implements. This is the same corv4e, only it is not offi¬ 
cially called serfdom. With 2,300 de^iatines of land, on an 
average, at their disposal the landlords, in most cases, can 
run their estates only by keeping the peasants in bondage, 
by the system of labour rent, that is to say, the corvee 
system. "ITiey cultivate only part of their huge estates with 
the help of hired labourers. 

Further, that same class of the landed nobility supplies 
the stale with the overwhelming majority of all higher 
and intermediate officials. The privileges of officialdom in 
Russia represent another side of the privileges and agrarian 
power of the landed nobility. It is therefore obvious that the 
Council of the United Nobility and the “Right” parties are 
upholding the policy of the old feudal traditions not as a 
matter of accident, but as a matter of inevitability, not 
because of the “ill will” of individuals, but under pressure of 
the interests of a tremendously powerful class. The old ruling 
class, the survivals of landlar<lism, remaining the ruling class 
as heretofore, has created for itself a party after its own 
fashion—the League of Uie Russian People or the “Rights” 
in the State Duma and in the State Council. 

But, since there exist representative institutions, and since 
the masses have already come out openly in the political 
arena, as they did in Russia in 1905, each party is bound, 
within certain limits, to appeal to the populace. Now, in 
the name of what can the Right parties ap>peal to the 
people? 

Of course, they cannot speak openly in defence of the 
interests of the landlords. That is why they speak of preserv¬ 
ing the old traditions in general, that is why they spare no 
efforts to foment distrust toward non-Russians, particularly 
toward the Jews, to incite the utterly ignorant and the 
utterly benighted to pogroms, to Jew-baiting. The effort 
to maintain the privileges of the nobility, the officials and 
the landlords is disguised with talk about the “oppression” 
of Russians by aliens. 
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Such is the parly of the “Right.” One of its members, 
Purishkevich, the most prominent spokesman of the Rights 
in the Tliird Duma, has worked a lot, and successfully, to' 
shoiv the people what the Rights want, how they act, whom 
they serve. Purishkevich is a gifted agitator. 

Next to the “Rights,” who have forty-six seats in the 
Third Duma, are the ''Nationalists” with ninety-one seats. 
There is hardly a shade of dilference between them and the 
Rights. In fact these are not two parties, hut one party 
which has divided the “labour” of bailing non-Russians, 
“Cadets” (liberals), democrats, elc. The ones are acting 
more rudely, the others are a bit more refined, but both are 
doing the same thing. Indeed, it is to the government’s 
advantage to keep somewhat apart from the “extreme” 
Rights who are capable of perpetrating every sort of scandal, 
pogrom, the murder of people like Herzensteiri, Yollos, Kara- 
vayev, to make it appear that they are “criticizing” the govern¬ 
ment from the right.... No serious significance can be attached 
to the distinction between the Rights and the Nationalists. 

The Octobrists in the Third Duma are one hundred and 
tliiirty-one strong, dncluding, of course, the “Right Oclo- 
brists.” Essentially there is nothing in the present policy of 
the Octobrists to distinguish them from the Rights, the dif¬ 
ference between them cort sis ting in the fact that, in addition 
to the landlords, the Octobrist Party serves also the interests 
of the big capitalists, the conservative merchants, the bour¬ 
geoisie whiclh has taken such fright at the awakening of 
the workers, and then of the peasants, to independent 
political life, that it turned heart and soul to the defence of 
the old ways. There are capitalists in Ru^ia—and quite 
a number of them, too—whose treatment of the workers is 
not a whit better than the treatment of the .serfs of old at 
the hands of the landlords; they look upon workers and 
clerks as their menials, as servants. Nobody is better fitted 
to defend these old ways than the Right parties, the Nation¬ 
alists and the Octobrists. Tliere is also the brand of capital- 
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isls who at the Zemstvo and municipal congresses in 1904 
and 1905 demanded a “Constitution,” but in their hostility 
to the workers are fully willing to be content with the 
Constitution of June 3. 

The Octobrist Party is the principal counterrevolutionary 
jjarly of the landlords and capitalists. It is the leading party 
of the Third Duma: the 131 Octobrists with the 137 Rights 
and Nationalists constitute a solid majority in the Third 
Duma. 

The electoral law of June 3, 1907 guaranteed the land¬ 
lords and the big capitalists a majority: the landlords and 
the electors of the lirst urban curia (i.c., the big capitalists) 
have a safe majority in all the gubernia assemblies electing 
deputies to the Duma. In 28 gubernias the landowners alone 
have a majority in the gubernia (dectoral assemblies. The 
entire policy of the ITliird-of-Jime Government has been 
carried out with the assistance of the Octobri.st Party, and 
this party bears the responsibility for all tihe sins and crimes 
committed by the Third Duma. 

In words, in their program, the Octobrists uphold a 
“Constitution” and even... liberties! Actually, this party 
supported all the measures taken against the workers (the 
insurance bill, for one thing—recall the conduct of the 
Chairman of the Duma Committee on Labour, Baron Tiesen- 
hauseni), against the peasants, and against any restriction 
of tyranny and persecution. The Octobrists are as much a 
government party as the Nationalists. The position is not 
the least bit altered by the fact that from time to time— 
particularly on the eve of elections!—the Octobrists make 
“oppositionary” speeches. In all countries, wherever parlia¬ 
ments exist, it has been observed from time immemorial that 
the bourgeois parties indulge in this sort of playing at 
opposition—’a harmless game as far ais they are concerned, 
because no government takes it seriously; a game which on 
occasion proves useful to them as a means of “greasing” the 
voter by a show of opposition. 
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llowevea-, the gieatesl expert, the virtuoso, at the game 
ol opposition is the principal opposition parly of the Third 
Duma—.the Cadets, Constitntional-‘Democrats," the “People’s. 
Freedom'' Parly. 

The very name of the party is part of the game; for it 
is in no wise a democratic party, and by no manner of means 
a i>eople's party; it is a jiarty, not oif freedom, but of balf- 
freedoon, if not of quarter-freedom. 

In actual fact, it is the party of the lilieral-monairohist 
bourgeoisie, which dreads the popular movement far more 
than reaction. 

The democrat has faith in the people, faith in the move¬ 
ment of the masses, and he renders this movement every 
assistance, although entertaining at times (such are the 
bourgeois democrats, the Trudoviks) wrong ideas about the 
significance of this movement within the framework of the 
capitalist system. The democrat sincerely strives to put an 
end' to all the survivals of medievalism- 

'riic liberal fears the movement ol' the masses; he tries 
to impede it, and deliberately defends certain institulions of 
medievalism—in fact, the most important of them—as a 
bulwark against the masses, particularly against the workers. 
The aspiration of the liberals is by no means to destroy all 
the foundations of the power of the Purishkeviches, but to 
share power with them. The democratic petty bourgeois 
(such as the peasant and the Trudovik) says; Everything for 
the people and through the people. lie sincerely strives to 
uproot all the foundations of Purishkevichism, without, 
however, understanding the meaning of the struggle of the 
wage workers against capital. The real aim of the liberal- 
monarchist bourgeoisie, on the other hand, is to share power 
with Purishkevich and rule with him over the workers and 
over the small proprietors. 

In the First and the Second Duma;s the Cadets had a 
majority or occupied a leading position. They used their 
])osition for a senseless and inglorious game: When facing 
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the right they played at loyalty and at being of ministerial 
timber (we, they said in effect, are able to solve all the 
contradictions by peaceahle means, in such a way as not 
to spoil the muzhik and not to harm Purishkevich); when 
facing the left they played at democratism. In the end, as 
a result of this game, the Cadets got a kick from the right. 
On the left they quite dieservedly earned the name of traitors 
to the people's freedom. In the First and the Second Dumas 
they fought all the time, not only against the working-class 
democracy, but against the Trudoviks as well. We need 
but recall the fact that the Cadets defeated the plan proposed 
by the Trudoviks for the setting up of local land committees 
(in the First Duma), a plan based on the most elementairj' 
requirements of democracy, on the very ABC of democracy. 
The Cadets thus upheld llie predominance of the landlords 
and officials over the peasants in the land-regulating com¬ 
missions! 

In the lliird Duma the Cadets have played at a “re¬ 
sponsible opposition,” an opposition in the possessive 
case.” As such, they voted time and again for the Govern¬ 
ment budgets (some “democrats”!), explained to the Octo¬ 
brists that there was noliliing dangerous or reprehensible in 
their plan of “compulsory” redemption (compulsory for the 
peasants)—recall the speech of Berezovsky I; they commis¬ 
sioned Karaulov to deliver “pious” speeches from the Duma 
rostrum, renounced the movement of the masses, addressed 
their appeals to the “upper crust,” and obstructed the efforts 
of the lower ranks (the Cadets’ fight against the worker-s’ 
deputies on the question of workers’ insurance), and so on 
and so forth. 

The Cadets are the party of counterrevolutionary lib¬ 
eralism. By their claim to the role of a “responsible oppo¬ 
sition,” that is to say, a recognized, lawful opposition permit¬ 
ted to compete with the Octobrists, an opposition not to the 
regime established on June 3, but of that regime—the Cadets 
have definitely crolssed themselves off from the rolls as 
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“democrats.” The shameless Vekhi-ist preachment of the 
Cadet ideologists, such as Messrs. Struve, Izgoyev and Co., 
who earned the ardent kisses of Rozanov and Antliony- 
of Volliyma,^^ and the ride of the Cadeit Party as “res¬ 
ponsible opposition” in the Third Duma, are two sides of 
the same medal. The lilieral-monarchist bourgeoisie, tol¬ 
erated by the Purisihkeviches, is trying to seat itself next to 
Purishkevich. 

The bloc formed by the Cadets with the “Progressives” 
at present, for the elections to the Fourth Duma, has provided 
additional proof of the profoundly counterrevolutionary 
nature of the Cadets. The Progressives have no claims what¬ 
ever to being democrats, they have not a word to say 
about fighting the entire Third-of-June regime, and they 
liave never harboured the idea of “universal suffrage” even 
in their dreams. They are moderate liberals who do not 
make a secret of their kinship with the Octobrisls. Tlie al¬ 
liance between the Cadets and the Progressives must open 
the eyes of even the blindest “yes-men of the Cadets” to the 
real essence of that party. 

The democratic bourgeoisie of Russia is represented by 
the Narodniks of all shades, from the most leftist among the 
.Socialist-Revolutionaries, to the Popular Socialists and 
Trudoviks. They all readily bandy “Socialist” phrases, but it 
would be imspermissible for a classrconscious worker to be 
deceived as to the real meaning of these phrases. Actually, 
there is not a grain of Socialism in any “right to the land,” 
or in any “equal distribution” of tihe land, or in the “sociali¬ 
zation of the land.” This should be clear to everyone who 
knows that the abolition of private property in land and anew, 
even the “fairest” possible, distribution of the land, far from 
infringing on commodity production and the domination of 
the market, money and capital, leads to their even widter 
development. 

However, the phralses about “the principle of labour” 
and “Popular Socialism” express the democrat’s profound 
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taith in the possibility and indisi)ensabilily ol' destroying all 
the survivals of medievalism in land ownership and, at the 
same time, in the political system (and his sincere striving 
to achieve this). Whereas the liberals (the Cadets) strive to 
share political power and political privileges with the 
Purishkeviches, the Narodniks are democrats for the very 
reason that tliey are striving, and must strive at present to 
abolish all the privileges of landed property and all privileges 
in politics. 

Such is the position of the great bulk of the Russian 
Ijoasantry that it cannot even entertain the thought of any 
com()roinise with the Purishkeviches (.something entirely 
possil>lc, acces.sible and dear to the heart of the liberal). 
That is why the democratism of the petty bourgeoisie is 
sure to have mass roots in Russia for quite a long lime to 
come, whereas Slolypin's agrarian reform, that expression 
of the Purisbkevidlies’ bourgeois policy against the muzhik, 
has so far produced nothing durable, save the ... starvation 
of thirty million iiea.sants! 

The millions of starving small proprietors cannot help 
striving for a different kind of agrarian reform, a demo¬ 
cratic agrarian reform, which cannot transcend the bounds 
of capitalism or abolish w'age slavery, but can sweep 
the survivals of medievalism from the face of the Russian 
land. 

The Trudoviks are an extremely weak group in the 
Third Duma, but they represent the masses. The vacilla¬ 
tion of the Trudoviks between the Cadets and the working- 
class democracy is the inevitable result of the cla.ss position 
of the small proprietors, andl the special difficulties encoun¬ 
tered in rallying, organizing and enlightening these sunall 
proprietors are at the root of the extreme indefmiteness 
and amorphousne.ss of the Trudoviks as a party. That is 
why the Trurloviks, with the aid of the stupid “Otzovisni” 
of the Left Narodniks, present the .sad picture of a 
liquidated party. 
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The difTerence between the Trudoviks and our own 
near-Marxist Liquidators is that the former are Liquida¬ 
tors hecamse of their weakness, whereas the latter are’ 
Liquidators with malice aforethought. The task of the 
working-class democrats is to help the weak petty-bourgeois 
democrats, w’rest them from the influence of the liberals, 
rally tihe democratic camp against the counterrevolutionary 
Constitutional-Demoorats, and not only against the Rights. 

As regards the working-cla.ss democracy, which had its 
group in the Third Duma, we can say here but little. 

Everywhere in Europe the parties of the working class 
l<K)k shape in the proce.ss of casting off tihe influence of the 
general democratic ideology, while learning to dislingui.sh 
betw’een the struggle of the wage w’orkers against capital 
and the struggle against feudalism—doing this, among other 
things, for the sake of lending strength to the latter struggle, 
for the sake of ridding it of any wavering and timidity. In 
Russia the w'orking-class democracy completely dissociated 
itself both from the liberals and the bourgeois democrats 
fthe Trudoviks), thus contributing enormously to the cause 
of the democracy as a whole. 

The Liquidalorist trend among the w'orking-class demo¬ 
crats (the Naxha Zarya 'and the Zhivoye Dyelo) shares the 
weakness of the Trudovik trend, glorifies amorphou.snes.s, 
longs for the status of a “tolerated" opposition, repudiates 
th(' hegemony of the workers, confines itself to words about 
an “open" organization (while heaping abuse on the organ¬ 
ization which does not function openly), advocates a lib¬ 
eral policy of the working class. Tlie connection between 
this trend and the dispersion and spirit of decadence char¬ 
acteristic of the period of counterrevolution is obvious; its 
dropping away from the working-class democracy is clear. 

The class-conscious wwkerR, while not liquidating any¬ 
thing, rallying their ranks in opposition to the liberal influ¬ 
ences, organizing as a class, developing all forms of trade 
union and other unity, are coming forward both in the capac- 
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ity of representatives of wage labour against capital and as 
representatives of consistent democracy against the entire 
old regime in Russia and against any concessions to that 
regime. 


By way of illuslralion, we give below the figures relating 
to the strength of the various parties in the Third Duma, 
which we take from the official Duma Handbook for 1912. 

PARTIES IN THE THIRD DUMA 
Landlords 

Rights. 46 

Nationalists. 74 

Indopendont Nationalists. 17 

Right Octobrists. II 

Octobrists. 120 

Total Qovernment parties . 268 

Ths Bourgeoisie 

Progressives . 36 

Cadets. 52 

The Polish Kolo. 11 

Polish-Lithuanian-Byolorussian Group .... 7 

Moslem Group. 9 

Total Liberals . 115 

Bourgeois Democrats 

Tiie Tnidovik Group. 14 

WorHng-Class Democrats 

Social-Democrats. 13 

Total Democrats . 21 

Non-Partisans . 27 


Orand Total 


4S1 
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Thus there were two majorities iu the Third Duma: 
1) the Rights and tihe Octobrists=268 out of 437; 2) the 
Octobrists and Liberals=120+n5=235 out of 437. Both' 
majorities were counterrevolutionary. 

Nevskaya Zvezda, No. 5, 

May 23 (10), 1912 

V. I. I.enin, Collected Works, 
rourih nu.s.sian Edition, 

Vol. XVIII, pp. 28-38 



THE REVOLUTIONARY RISE 


The huge May Day strike of Ihe proletariat of all Russia 
and the accompanying street dcmonslralions, revolutionary 
proclamations, and revolutionary speeches to gatherings of 
workers, have clearly shown that Russia has entercrl the 
phase of a rise in the revolution. 

This rise has not come as a bolt from the blue. No, the 
way has been paved for it over a long period of lime by all 
the condilion.s of Russian life, and Ihc ma.ss strikes in con¬ 
nection with the Lena sliooling.s’’ and May Day only marked 
its definite arrival. The temporary triumph of the counter¬ 
revolution was intimately linked up with a decline in the 
mass struggle of the workers. The number of strikers gives, 
althougdi only an approximate, yet an ahsolutc'ly objective 
and precise idea of the extent of this struggle. 

During the ten years preceding the revolution, from 1895 
to 1904, the average number of strikers was 43,000 per an¬ 
num (in round figures); in 1905—2,750,000, in 1900— 
1,000,000, in 1907—750,000. The throe years of the revolu¬ 
tion were marked by a rise in the strike movement of the 
proletariat unparalleled anpadiere in the world. Its decline, 
which liegan in 1906 and 1907, became definite in 1908, 
when there were 175,000 strikers. The coup d'etat of ,lune 3, 
1907, which restored the autocratic rule of the tsar in alli¬ 
ance with the Duma of the Black-Hundred landlords and 
commercial and industrial magnates, was the inevitable 
result of the flagging of the revolutionary energy of the 
masses. 
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The three years 1908-10 were the period oif the hi^h 
tide of the Black-Hundred counterrevolution, of liber'ai bour- 
f'eois renegacy and of proletarian despondency and disin¬ 
tegration. The luunher of slrikea's steadily dropped, reach¬ 
ing 00,000 in 1909 and 50,000 in 1910. 

However, a marked change set in at the end of 1910. 
The deinon.stratinns in connection with the death of Murom- 
tsev, the liberal, and of Leo Tolstoy, and also the student 
inoveineni, clearly indicated that a fresh breeze had begun 
to blow, that a change had taken place in the mood of the 
democratic masses. The year 1911 witne.ssed a gradual 
switching over on the ])art of the worker mas.ses to an offen¬ 
sive: the number of strikers rose to 100,000. Signs from var¬ 
ious quarters indicated that the fatigue, tihe stupor generated 
by the triumph of the counterrcvolulinn, was y)a.s.S'ing away, 
that once again the tendcncii was towards revolution. In .sum¬ 
ming up the situation, the All-Russian Conference of the 
R.SD.Iv.P. held in .Tannary 1912 stated: “The commcncc- 
nient of a ymlitical revival is to be olxserved among wide 
sections of the democracy and, above all, among the pro¬ 
letariat. The workers’ strikes in 1910-11, the beginning of 
demonstrations and proletarian mass meetings, the beginning 
r f a movement among the urban bourgeois democrats (stu¬ 
dent strikes), etc.—are all manifestations of the growing 
revolutionary sentiments among the masses agaiinsl the 
Third-of-.Time regime.” (See the “Announcement” of tHie 
Conference, p. 18.*) 

By the second quarter of this year the.se sentiments had 
become so pronounced that they manifested themselves in 
actions on the part of the masses, and created a revohitionaru 
rise. The course of events during the past year and a half 
shows with perfect clarity that there is nothing accidental 
in this rise, that its advent is quite natural, that it is an 

* .See Lenin, Collected Worlcs, 4lh Russ, ed., Vol. XVII, 
p. m.—Ed 
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inevitability conditioned by the whole of Russia's previous 
development. 

The Lena shootings .served as the event which trans- 
fonned the revolutionary temper of the masses into a rev¬ 
olutionary upsurge of tlie masse.s. Nothing is more false 
than the lil>eral invention, which is repeated after the Liq¬ 
uidators by Trotsky in the Vienna Pravda, that “the struggle 
for the freedom of a.ssooiation is the basis of both the Lena 
tragedy and the powerful re.sponse it evoked in the coun¬ 
try." Freedom of association was neither the specific nor 
the principal demand in the Lena strike. It was not the 
lack of the freedom of association that the Lena shootings 
revealed, but the lack of freedom ... from provocation, 
the lack of rights in general, the lack of freedom from wliole- 
sale tyranny. 

riie Lena shootings, as we have already made clear in 
the Sotsial-Demokrat, No. 26, were an exact reflection of the 
eniire regime of the Third-of-June monarchy. It was not the 
struggle for one of the rights of the proletariat—even though 
one of the cardinal, one of the most important rights—that 
was characteri.stic of the Lena events. What was charac¬ 
teristic of these events was the complete absence of elemen¬ 
tary regard for law of any kind. The characteristic feature 
was that an agent provocateur, a spy, an Okhrana agent, a 
menial of the tsar, resorted to mass shootings without any 
political reason whatever. It is precisely this general ab¬ 
sence of rights in Russian life, it is precisely the hopeless¬ 
ness and imp')ssil)ility of waging a struggle for particular 
rights, precisely this incorrigibility of the tsarist monarchy 
and of its entire regime, that stood out so clearly against 
the background of the Lena events that they fired the masses 
with revolutionary ardour. 

The liberals have been straining every nerve to repre¬ 
sent the Lena events and the May Day strikes as a trade 
union movement and a struggle for “rights." But to every¬ 
one who is not blinded by the liberal (and Liquidatorist) 
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controversies, somethinig difTerent is obvious. What is obvious 
is the revolulionartf character of the mass strike, especially 
emphasized by the St. Petersburg May Day proclamation, 
issued by various groups of Social-Democrats (and even by 
one group of Socialist-Revolutionary workers!), which we 
reprint in full in our news section, and which repeats the 
slogans advanced by the All-Russian Conference of 
the Russian Social-Democratic I.abour Party in January 
1912. 

For that matter, it is not even the .slogans so much 
that provide t!he main corroboration of the revolutionary 
character of the .strikes in connection with the Ixina events 
and May Day. The slogaas formulate what the facts show. 
The mavs-s strikes .spreading from district to district, their 
enormous growth, the rapidity with which they spread, the 
Imldness of the workers, the greater frequency of mass meet¬ 
ings and revolutionary' speeches, the demand to cancel the 
fines imposed for celebrating May Day, the combination 
of the political and the economic strike, familiar to us 
from the time of the fiTst Russian revolution—^^all these 
are fads that clearly indicate the true character of the 
movement, namely, that it is a Tevolutionary rise of the 
masses. 

Let us recall the experience of 1905. FA'ents show that 
the tradition of the revolutionary mass .strike is alive among 
the workers and that the workers at once took up and 
revived this tradition. The strike wave of 1905, unparalleled 
in the world, combining the economic and political strike, 
involved 810,000 strikers during the first, and 1,277,000 
during the last quarter of the year. According to aipproxi- 
mate estimates, the strikes in connection with the Lena 
events involved some 300,000 workers, the May Day strikes 
—400,000, and the strike movement still continues to grow. 
Every fre,sh issue of the newspaper.s—even of the liberal 
newspapers—reports how the strike conflagration is spread¬ 
ing. The .second quarter of 1912 is not quite over, yet even 
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now we have definite indications of the fact that, as regards 
the magnitude of the strike movement, the beginning of the 
revolutionary rise in 1912 is not lower but, if anything, 
higher than the corresponding beginning in 19051 

The Russian revolution was the first to develop on a large 
scale this proletarian method of agitation, of rousing and 
consolidating the masses and of drawing them into the 
struggle. Now the proletariat is applying this method once 
again and with an even firmer hand. No power on earth 
could achieve what the revolutionary vanguard of the pro¬ 
letariat is achieving liy this method. A huge country, with a 
population of 150,000,000 spread over a vast area, scattered, 
oppre.ssed, depri'/ed' of all rights, ignorant, fenced off fr.nn 
“evil influences” by a swarm of authorities, police, spies^— 
the whole of this country is beginning to get into a ferment. 
The most backward .strata liolh of the woi-kers aiul of 
the peasants are coming into direct or indirect contact with 
the strikers. Hundreds of thousands of revolutionary agi¬ 
tators arc at once appearing on the scene. Their influence 
is infinitely increased by the fact that they are indissolubly 
cionnocted witih the rank and file, with the masses, they re¬ 
main in their ranks, fight for the mo.st urgent needs of 
euerii; worker's family, combine with'this immediate struggle 
for the vital daily economic needs political protest and 
struggle against the monarchy. For counterrevolution has 
roused in millions and tens of millions of people a hitter 
hatred for the monarchy, it has given them the rudiments 
of an understanding of the part played by it, and now the 
.slogan of the advanced workers of the capital—Long live 
the democratic republic!—is making constant headway, 
spreading through thousands of channels, in the wake of 
every strike, reaching the backward strata, the remotest 
place.s, the “people,” “the depths of Russia.” 

Highly characteristic is the disquisition on strikes by the 
liberal, .Severyanin, which was welcomed by the Russkiye 
Vyedomosti and approvingly reprinted in the Rech: 
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'Have lilt workers any grounds for adding economic or any (!) 
demands lo the May Day strike?” asks Mr. Severyanin; and he 
answers: “1 make l) 0 'ld lo Ihimk that they Iiave none. livery economic 
strike can and musft be begun only after a serious consideration of 
its chances of success. . . . That is why more often than not it is 
unreasonable to connect such strikes with May Day. ... It would be 
even rather strange to do so: Here you are celebrating the international 
workers’ holiday, and you take the occasion lo demand a ten per 
cent raise on calico of such and such grades.” 

This is how the liberal reasons! And this piece of un¬ 
exampled vulgarity, meanness and vileness is approvingly 
accepted by the “best” liberal papers which claim to be 
diemocratic! 

The coarsest greediness of a bourgeois, the vilest coward¬ 
ice oif a counterrevolutionary—tliat is what is concealed 
hehind the florid phrases of the liberal. He wants to safe¬ 
guard the pockets of the employers. He wanfcs an “orderly,” 
“harmless” demonstration in favour of the “right of asso- 
cialion’ I But instead of thi.s the proletariat is drawing the 
maslses into a revolutionary strike, which indissolubly links 
up politics with economic.s, a slrike which attracts the most 
bacikward strata by the succe.s.s of the struggle for an imme¬ 
diate improvement in the workers’ standard of life, and 
which, at the same time,, rouses the people against the tsarist 
monarchy. 

Yes, the experience of 1905 created a deep-rooted and 
great tradition of mass strikes. And it must not be forgotten 
to what tihesQ strikes lead in Russia. In our country stubborn 
mass strikes are indissolubly bound up with armed insurrec¬ 
tion. 

Let these words not Ite misinterpreted. It is by no means 
a question of a call for an uprising. Such a call would be 
most unwise at this juncture. It is a question of establishing 
the connection between strike movements and insurrection 
in Kus.sia. 

How did the uprising grow in 1905? In the first place, 
mass strikes, demonstrations and meetings caused clashes 
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between the populace and the police and troops to become 
more frequent. Secondly, the nuiss strikes roused the peas¬ 
antry to a number of partial, sporadic, semispontaneous 
uprisings. Thirdly, the mass strikes very rapidly spread) to 
the army and navy, causing clashes on economic grounds 
(the “bean” and similar “mutinies”) and, subsequently, in¬ 
surrections. Fourthly, the counteri’evolutionary forces them¬ 
selves started civil war by pogroms, the beating up of 
democrats, etc. 

The revolution of 1905 resulted in defeat not because 
it went “too far,” or because the December uprising w'as 
“artificial”—the view held by the renegades among the 
liberals, etc. On the contrary, the cause of the defeat was 
that the uprising did not go far enough, that the conscious¬ 
ness of its necessity was not sufficiently widespread and 
was not thoroughly assimilated by the revolutionary classes, 
that the uprising was not concerted, determined, organized, 
simultaneous, aggressive. 

Let us now see whether signs of a gathering uprising can 
be observed at the present time. In order not to be carried 
away by revolutionary enthusiasm, let us take the testimony 
of the Octobrists. The German Union of Octobrists in St. 
Petersburg consists mainly of so-called “Left” and “consti¬ 
tutional” Octobrists, who are particularly popular among 
the Cadets, and who are most capable (in comparison with 
the other Octobrists and Cadets) of Oliserving events “ob¬ 
jectively,” without making it their aim to frighten the 
authorities with the prospect of revolution. 

The St.-Petersburger Zeitung, the organ of these Octo¬ 
brists, wrote the following in its weelkly political review of 
May 6 (19): 

“May has come. Refiardless of the weather, this is usually not 
a very pleasant month for the mhabitanis of ttie capital, because it 
begins with the proletarian ‘holiday.’ This year, with the workers still 
under the impression of the I^ena demonstrations. May Day was par¬ 
ticularly dangerous. The atmosphere of the capital, saturated with 
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all sorts of rumours about strikes and demonstrations, portended 
a conflagration. Our trusty police were perceptibly agitated; they 
organized searches, arrested some persons and held in readiness large 
posses to prevent street demonstrations. The fact that the police 
struck on nothing more clever than to raid the offices of the workers’ 
papers and arrest their editors does not testify to a particularly 
profound understanding of the wires by which tl>e puppet regiments 
of the workers are brought into motion. Yet such wires exist. This is 
borne out by the disciplined character of the strike and by many 
other circumstances. That is why this May Day strike, the biggest of 
all we have witnessed so far, is so ominous—some 100,000 or perhaps 
even 150,000 workers of big and small workshops struck. It was only 
a peaceful parade, but the solidarity of this army was noteworthy. 
All the more so since other alarming events took place parallel with 
the recent excitement among the workers. On various naval vessels, 
sailors were arrested for conducting revolutionary propaganda. Judging 
by all the information which has found its way into the press, the situa¬ 
tion on our naval vessels, which are not numerous as it is, is not very 
good.. . . The railtvaymen are also giving cause ifor disquieting 
thoughts. Nowhere, it is true, did things reach the stage of even 
an attempt to organize a strike, but arrests, including such a signifi¬ 
cant case as the arrest of A. A. Ushakov, an assistant station master 
on the Nikolayevskaya Railway, show that a certain danger lurks 
there, too. 

“The revolutionary attempts of immature worker masses can, 
of course, have only a harmful effect on the outcome of the forth¬ 
coming Duma elections. These attempts are the more unrea.sonable ... 
in view of the appointment of Manukhin by the tsar . . . and the 
passing of the workers’ insuiiince bill by the State Council....’’!! 

Those are the reflections of a German Octobrist. We, on 
our part, must remark that we have received precise first¬ 
hand infonnation about tlie sailors, and this information 
proves that the matter has been exaggerated and inflated by 
the Novoye Vremya. The Okhrana is obviously “woi'king” 
by frame-up methods. Premature attempts at an uprising 
would be utterly unwise. The working-class vanguard must 
understand that the principal requisite for a timely, i.e., 
victorious, armed uprising in Russia is the support of the 
working class by the democratic peasantry and the active 
participatdon of the ai my. 
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Mass strikes in revolutionary epoclis have their objective 
logic. They 'scatter hunclreds of thousands and radllions of 
sparks in all directions—^and all around there is inflammable 
material resulting from extreme bitterness, unprecedented 
starvation, boundless tyranny, shameless and cynical mock¬ 
ery at the “pauper,” the “muzhik,” the private soldier. 
Add to this' the unbridled Jew-baiting and incitement to 
iwgroms carried on by the Black Hundreds and stealthily 
fostered an<l directed by the Court gang of the dull-witted 
and bloodthirsty Nicholas Romanov.... “So it was, so it wilt 
he”“—the.se revealing words uttered by the Minister Makar¬ 
ov will rebound to his own doom, to the doom of hi.si class 
and his landlord ti^arl 

Tlie revolutionary upsurge of the masses imposes great 
and responsible duties on every Social-Democratic worker, 
on every honest democrat. “Every possible support to the 
incipient movement of the masses” (now we should say: 
the already launched revolutionary movement of the 
masses), “which must ibe exiKinded on the basis of the slogans 
of the Party fully applied”—this is how the All-Russian 
Conference of the Russian Social-Democratic Labour Party 
defined these didies. The Party slogans—a democratic re¬ 
public, the eight-hour day, the confiscation of all the landed 
estates—must Irecome the slogans of the entire democracy, 
the sh)gan's of the peojAe’s revolution. 

In order to support and extend the movement of the 
mas.ses, we need organization and more organization. With¬ 
out an illegal Party it is impossible to conduct this work, 
and it is quite u.seless engaging in idle talk about it. In 
supporting and extending the onslaught of the masses we 
must carefully take into account the experience of 1905, 
and while explaining the need! for and inevitability of an 
uprising, we must warn against and put a restraining hand 
upon premature attempts. The growth of mass strikes, the 
enlistment of other classes in the struggle, the state of the 
organizations, the temper of the masses—all this will of it- 
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self indicate the moment for all forces to unite in a con¬ 
certed, determined, aggressive, supremely bold onslaught 
of the revolution upon the tsarist monarchy. 

Without a victorious rt^volution there will be no freedom 
in Russia. 

Without the ovcrlllirow of the tsarist monarchy by a 
proletarian and peasant uprising, there will be no victorious 
Involution in Russia. 

Sotsial-Demokrat, No. 27, 

June 17 (4), 1912 

V. I. Lenin, Collected Works. 

Fourlli Russian Edit ion, 

Vol. XVIII, pp. 8.')-92 
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TWO UTOPIAS 


Utopia is a Greek word, coinjx)sed of “u” meaning “no ’ 
and “topos” meaning "place.” Utopia means no place; it is 
a fantasy or invention, a place in Fairyland. 

In politics utopia is a wish that can never come true, 
ncitlher now noir hereafter- a wijJh that is not based on 
social forces and that derives no strength from the growth 
and the development of political, class forces. 

The les.s freedom there is in a country, the scantier the 
manife.stations of open class slruggh! and the lower the 
standard of enlightenment of the manses, the more easily 
will political utopias usually ari.se and the longer will they 
persist. 

In contemporary Russia two kinds of political utopias 
have persisted most and, becau.se of their atlractivcne.ss, have 
exerted a certain influence over the masses. These are the 
lilKiral utopia and the Narodnik utopia. 

I'hc liberal utopia consists in the belief that it is possible 
to secure any at all serious improvemenis in Russia, in its 
political lbl)erty and in the position of the working people, 
peacefully and harmoniously, without offending anyone, 
without removing the Purishkeviches, without ruthless class 
struggle fought to a finish. This is the utopia of peace her 
tween a free Russia and the Purishkeviches. 

llie Narodnik utopia is a dre^am of the Narodnik intel¬ 
lectuals and the Trudovik peasants who conceive it possible 
that a new and ju.st divi.sion of the landi can abolish the 
power and rule of capital and do away with wage slavery. 
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or who iniiagine that a “just,” “equalitairian” division of the 
land can be maintained under tlie domination of capital,' 
under the rule of money, under commodity production. 

What engenders these utopias and why their fairly 
strong persistence in contemporary Russia? 

They are engendered by the interests of the classes 
which alre waging a struggle against the old order, serfdom, 
<lisfranchisement—in a word, which “fight the Purishke- 
viches” and which do not occupy an independent position in 
this struggle. Utopias, daydreaming are engendered by this 
non-independence, this weakness. Daydreaming is the lot of 
the weak. 

The liberal bourgeoisie in general and the liberaJ-'bour- 
geois intelligentsia in particular cannot but aspire to liberty 
and a reign of law, because without theise thp domination 
of the bourgeoisie is not complete, is not undivided, not 
guaranteed. But Uie bourgeoisie is more afraid of the move¬ 
ment of the masses than of reaction. Hence, the striking, 
incredible weakness of the liberals in politics, their absolute 
impotence. Hence the endless equivocations and falsehoods, 
hypocrisy and cowardly evasion in the entire policy of the 
lilierals, who must play at democratism to get the masses 
on their side but who at the same time are profoundly anti¬ 
democratic, profoundly hostile to the movement of the 
masses, to their initiative, their way of “storming heaven,”®’ 
as Marx once expressed himself with regard to one of the 
mass movements in Europe in the last century. 

The utopia of liberalism is a utopia of impotence in the 
matter of the political emancipation of Russia, a utopia of 
the self-interested moneybags who want “peacefully” to 
share the privileges with the Purishkeviches and pasis off 
this noble desire as the theory of the “peaceful” victory of 
Russfain democracy. Liberal utopianism means daydreaming 
about how to beat the Purishkeviches without inflicting 
defeat upon them, how to break them without hurting them. 
Clearly such a utopia is harmful not only because it is a 
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utopia but also ibecause it corrupts the democratic conscious¬ 
ness of the masses. Masses that believe in this utopia will 
never attain liberty; such masses are not worthy of lilierty; 
sucli luasse.s fully deserve to be made the laughing stock of 
Die Purishkevicbes. 

'Pile utopia of the Narodniks and Trudoviks is the 
daydreaming of the petty proprietor, who stands midway 
lietween the capitalist and the wage worker, a^ut abolish¬ 
ing wage slavery without a class struggle. When the ques¬ 
tion of economic emancipation will be as proximate, as 
immediate, as urgent for Russia as the question of political 
emancipation is today, the utopia of the Narodniks will prove 
no less harmful than the utopia of the liberals. 

Rut Russia is today still in the period of her bourgeois and 
not her proletarian transformation; it is not the question of 
the economic emancipation of the jiroletariat that has become 
supremely mature, but the question of political emancipation, 
i.e., (at bottom) the question of complete bourgeois lilrerty. 

And in Die latter question the utopia of the Narodniks 
plays a jieculiar historical role. This utopia, which is such 
witlli regard to the economic conseciucnce that ought (and 
would) follow upon a new division of the land, is a concom¬ 
itant and symptom of the great, .mass democratic upsurge 
of the peasant masses, i.e., the masses that constitute the 
majority of the population in bourgeois-feudal, contemporary 
Russia. (In a purely bourgeois Ru.ssia, as in purely bourgeois 
Europe, Die peasantry will not form the majority of the 
population.) 

Tlie utopia of the liberals corrupts the democratic con¬ 
sciousness of the masses. The utopia of the Narodniks, while 
corrupting their socialist con.sciousness, is ai concomitant, a 
symptom, and to a certain extent even an expression of 
their democratic upsurge. 

The dialectics of history is such that the Naiodniks iaind 
the Trudoviks propose and advocate as an anticapitalist 
remedy a thoroughgoing capitalist measure of maximum con- 
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sislency with regard to the agrarian question in Russia. An 
“equalitarian” new division of the land is utopian, but tho 
completest possible rupture, so necessary for a new division, 
with all the old forms of landownership—the landlord, the 
allot ment and the “government” forms of ownership—is the 
most necessary, economically most progressive and, for a 
state like Russia, most urgent measure in tlie direction of 
bourgeois democracy. 

Let us recall here Engels’ admirable dictum: 

“What formally may be economioally incorrect, may 
all the same be correct from the point of view of world 
history.” 

Engels laid down this profound proposition in reference 
to utopian Socialism: formally this Socialism was econom¬ 
ically “incorrect.” This Socialism was “incorrect” when 
it declared that surplus value was an injustice from the point 
of view of the laws of exchange. As against this Socialism the 
theoreticians of bourgeois political economy were formally 
right, from the point of view of economics, for the surplus 
value is derived from the laws of exchange quite “naturally,” 
quite “justly.” 

Rut utopian .Socialism was right from the point of view 
of world! history, as it'was a symptom, an cxpiression, a 
herald of the cla.ss which, bom of capitalism, has by now, 
the beginning of the twentieth century, become a mass force 
capable of putting an end to capitalism and irresistibly pro¬ 
ceeding in that direction. 

Engels’ profound proposition mu.st be borne in mind 
when evaluating the present-day Narodnik or Trudovik 
utopia in Ru.ssia (and perhaps not only in Rus.sia but in a 
whole number of Asiajic countries that are going through 
bourgeois revolutions in the twentieth century). 

Narodnik democracy, which is incorrect from the for¬ 
mal economic point of view, isi a verity from the historical 
point of view; this democr.acy, while incorrect in its quality 
of a socialist utopia, is a verity of that peculiar, historically 
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conditioned democratic struggle of the peasant masses which 
is an inseparable element of tlic bourgeois transformation 
and a condition of its complete victory. 

I’he liberal utopia disaccustoms the peasant masses to 
lighting. The Narodnik utopia expresses their eagerness to 
fight, but holds out the promise of a million blessings in case 
of victory while in actual fact this victory will yield them 
only a hundred. But is it not natural that the millions who 
are marching to battle, wlho for ages have lived in unheard-of 
ignorance, distress and ix>verty, dirt, aliandonment and 
downtroddenness, should magnify tenfold the fruits of a 
prospective victory? 

The Ml>eral utopia is a veil to covei- up the Sellisli desires 
of the new exploiters to share in the privileges of the old 
exploiters. The Narodnik utopia is an expression of tlie as¬ 
piration of the toiling millions of the petty bourgeoisie to 
make a clean sweep of the old, feudal exploiters, and voices 
the false hope that the new, capitali.st exploiters can be re¬ 
moved “at one and the same time.” 


Clearly the Marxists, who 'are opposed to all and every 
utopia, must defend the independence of the class which can 
fight feudalism with supreme devotion for the very reason 
that it is not “caught” even one-hundredth as much in the 
vice of property interests as is the bourgeoisie, which makes 
the latter a haltbearted opponent and oftentimes an ally 
of the feudals. The peasants are “caught” in the vice 
of small commodity production; with a favourable conjunc¬ 
ture of historical circumstances they can achieve the most 
complete abolition of feudalism, but they will alu)C^<s inevi¬ 
tably, and not accidentally, manifest a certain degree of 
vacillation lietween the bourgeoisie and the proletariat, be¬ 
tween liberalism and Marxism. 

Clearly the Marxists must carefully separate from the shell 
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of tlie Naioclnik utopias the sound and vailuable kernel— 
the sincere, resolide, nidlHant democracy of the peasant 
massels. 

In tlie old Marxist literature of the 1880's one can 
find systematic efforts to separate this valuahle democratic 
kernel. Some day liislorians will study these efforts sys¬ 
tematically and trace their connection with what in the 
first decade of the twentieth century was given the name of 
“Bolshevism.” 

Wrillen in October 1912 
Zhizn, No. 1, 1924 

V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, 

Kourth Hii.ssian Kdilion, 

Vol. XVIII, pp. .326-30 



BIG LANDLORD AND SMALL PEASANT 
LANDOWNERSHIP IN RUSSIA 


In c-onneclion with the recent anniversary of Feibriiairy 
19, 1861,“ a reminder of the present distribution of land in 
European Russia will not be inappropriate. 

The last official statistics of the distribution of land in 
Eurojjean Russia were ])ublished by the Ministry of the 
Interior and relate to 1905. 

According to these stailistics there were (in round num¬ 
bers) about 30,000 big landlords, each owning over 500 des¬ 
siatines, and Indween them they owie<l ailK>ut 70,000,000 
dessiatines. 
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An equal area of land was owned by some 10,000,000 
poor peasant households. 

On ani average, therefore, for each big landJord there are 
about S-IO poor peasant families, and while eacli peasant 
family owns 7 (seven) dessiatines, each big landlord owns 
about 2,.300 (two thousand three hundred) dessiatines. 

To make this graphically clear we print the above 
<tiagram. 

The laj'ge white rectangle in the centre represents the es¬ 
tate of a big landlord. The small squares surrounding it 
represent the small peasant holdings. 

In all, tliero arc .324 squares, and the area of the large 
while rectangle is equivalent to .320 squares. 

Prnvda, No. * 

M.ircli 15 (2), 1913 

V. 1. I.rnin, Collected Works, 

I'oiirlh Hussiai) Kdilioii, 

Vol. XVllI. pp. .548-49 



BACKWARD EUROPE AND ADVANCED ASIA 

The conjunction of these words seems paradoxical. Wlio 
does not know lhat Europe is advanced an<l Asia backward? 
liut the words taken for tiie title for this article contain a 
bitter truth. 

In civilized and advanced Europe, with its brillianlly 
developed machine industry, its rich all-round cidture and 
its constitution, a historical moment has been reached when 
the commanding bourgeoisie, out oif fear for the growth and 
increasing strength of the proletariat, is .siii>iM>rting every¬ 
thing l)ackward, moribund and medieval. The obsolescent 
bourgeoisie is comibining with all obsolete and obsoles¬ 
cent forces in an endeavour to {)reserve tottering wage 
slavery. 

Advanced Europe is commanded by a bourgeousie which 
supports everything backward!. In our day Europe is ad¬ 
vanced not thanks to, but in spite of the Imurgimisie, for 
the proletariat alone is adding to the million-strong army 
of fighters for a better future, it alone is preserving and 
propagating implacable enmity lowUKrds backwardness, 
.savagery, privilege, slavery and the humiliation of man 
by man. 

In “advanced” Europe, the sole advanced class i.s the 
proletariat. The living bourgeoisie, on the other hand, is 
prepared to go to any length of savagery, brutality and crime 
in order to preserve perishing capitalist slavery. 

And a more striking example of this decay of the entire 
European bourgeoisie can scarcely be cited than the sup- 
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port it is lending to reaction in Asia for the sake of the 
selfish aims of the financial manipulators and capitalist 
swindlers. 

Everywhere in Asia a mighty democratic movement is 
growing, spreading and gaining in strength. There the 
Ixuirgeoisie is still siding with the people against reaction. 
Hundreds of millions of people are awakening to life, 
light and liberty. What delight this world movement is 
arousing in the hearts of all class-conscious workers, who 
know that the path to collectivism lies through democracy! 
Wliat sympathy for young Asia imbues all honest demo¬ 
crats! 

And “advanced ’ Emropc? It is plundering China and 
lielping the foes of democracy, the foes of liberty in China! 

Here is a simple hut in.structive little calculation. The 
new Chinese loan has been concluded against Chinese de¬ 
mocracy: “Europe” is for Yuan Shih-kai, who is preparing 
a military dictatorship. Why is it for him? Because of a 
profitable little deal. The loan has been concluded for a sum 
of about 250,000,000 rubles, at the rate of 84 per 100. That 
means that the bourgeois of “Europe” will pag the Chinese 
210,000,000i rubles, but will take from the public 
225,000,000 rubles. There you have at one stroke a pure 
profit of fifteen million rubles in a few weeks! “Pure" profit, 
indeed, is it not? 

But w’hat if the Chine.se ipeople do not recognize the loan? 
China, after all, is a republic, and the majority in parliament 
are against the loan. 

Oh, then “advanced” Eurojie will cry “civilization,” 
“order,” “culture" and “country”! Then it will set the guns 
in motion and crush the republic of “backward” Asia, in 
alliance with the adventurer, traitor land friend of reaction. 
Yuan Shih-kai! 

All commanding Europe, all the European bourgeoisie 
is in alliance with all the forces of reaction and medieval¬ 
ism in China. 
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But on the other hand, all young Asia, that is, the 
hundredls of millions of toilers in Asia, haive la reliable ally in 
the proletariat of all the civilized countries. No force on earth 
can prevent its victory, which will liberate both the peoples 
of Europe and the jieoples of Asia- 

Pravda, No. 11.3, 

May .31 (18), 191.3 

V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, 

Fourth Russian Edition, 

Vol. XIX, pp. 77-78 



THE RIGHT OF NATIONS 
TO SELF-DETERMINATION 


Point 9 of the program of the Russian Marxists, which 
deals witli the right of nations to self-determination, has of 
late given rise (as we have already pointed out in Prosve- 
shcheniye)* to a regular crusade of the opportunists, 'riie 
Russian Liquidator Senikovsky in tlie St. Petersburg Liquida- 
torisl newspaper, the Bundist Licihman and the Ukrainian 
Sooial-Nalionalisl Yurkevich have sharply attacked this point 
in their re.spe.clive journals and have treated* it with an air 
of supreme contempt. There is no doubt that this “twelve 
languages invasion" of opportunism into our Marxian pro¬ 
gram is closely connected withi present-day nationalistic vacil- 
latioQis in general. Hence a detailed analysis of this question 
seems to us timely. We shall only oihserve that none of the 
above-mentioned! opportunists has adduced a single inde- 
penident arginnenf; all of them merely repeat what was said 
by Rosa Luxemburg'’® in her long Polish article of 1908-09, 
“The National Quastion and Autonomy.” In our exposition 
we shall deal mainly with the “original” arguments of this 
last-named author. 

1. WHAT IS SELF-DETERMINATION OF NATIONS? 

Naturally, this is the first question to arise when any 
attempt is made to examine in a Marxist way what is known 
as self-determination. What should be understood by that 
term? S'hould we seek for an answer in legal definitions de- 

* Sec I-enin, Collected Works, 4lh Russ. ed.. Vol. XX, 
pi>. 1 -,'14.— Ed. 
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duced from all sorts of “i^eneral concepts” of law? Or 
should we seek an- answer in the historical and economic 
study of the national movements? 

It is not surprising that Messrs, the Semkovskys, Lieb- 
mans and Yurkeviches did not even think of raising this 
question, limiting themselves merely to sneering about the 
“obscurity” of the Marxist program, apparently not know¬ 
ing in their simplicity that selMotermination of nations is 
dealt with not only in the Russian program of 1903, but also 
in the revsolution of the Loiiidon Internaitional Congress of 
1896 (with which I shall deal in detail in the proper place). 
Much more surpri.sing is the fact that Rosa Luxemburg, who 
declaims a great deal about the alleged abstract and meta- 
phy-sical nature of the point in question should herself suc¬ 
cumb to the sin of abstraction and metaphysics. It is Rosa 
Luxemburg herself who is continually straying into general¬ 
ities about self-determination (including the very amuising 
disquisition on the question of how the will of the nation is 
to be ascerfalined), without anywhere clearly and precisely 
asking herself whether the crux of the issue lies in juridical 
definitions or in the experience of the national movements 
throughout the world. 

A precise formulation of this question, which a Marxist 
cannot avoid, would at once have undermined nine-tenths of 
Rosa Luxemburg’s arguments. This is not the first time na¬ 
tional movements have arisen in Russia, nor are they peculiar 
to that country alone. Throughout the world, the period of 
the final victory of capitalism over feudalLsm has lieen 
linked up wilh national movements. The economic liasis of 
these movements Ls the fact that in order to achieve complete 
victory for commodity production the bourgeoi.sie must cap¬ 
ture the home market, must have politically united territories 
with a population speaking the 'same language, and all olv 
Stacies to the development of this language and to its consoli¬ 
dation in literature must lie removed. Language is the most 
important means of human intercourse. Unity of language 
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and its unimpeded development is one of tlie most impor¬ 
tant conditions for genuinely free and extensive commercial 
intercourse on a scale commensurate with modern capital¬ 
ism, for a free and broad grouping of the population in all 
its separate classes and, lastly, for the establishment of close 
connection between the market and each and every proprie¬ 
tor, big or little, seller and buyer. 

Tlierefore, the tendency of every national movement is 
towards the formation of national states, under which these 
requirements of modern capitalism are best satisfied. The 
profoundest economic factors drive towards this goal, and 
therefore, for the whole of Western Europe, nay, for the en¬ 
tire civilized world, the typical, normal state for the capi¬ 
talist period is the national state. 

(Consequently, if we want to grasp the meaning of self- 
<letermination of nations not by juggling with legal definitions, 
or “inventing” abstract definitions, but by examining the 
historical and economic conditions of the national move¬ 
ments, we shall inevitably reach the conclusion that self-de¬ 
termination of nations means the political separation of these 
nations from alien national bodies, the formation of an in¬ 
dependent national state. 

Later on, we shall see still other reasons why it would be 
incorrect to understand the right to self-determination to 
mean anything but the right to separate state existence. At 
l>resent, we mirst <teal with Rosa Luxemburg’s efforts 
to “dismiss” the unavoidable conclusion that the striving to 
form a national .state rests on deep economic foundations. 

Rosa Luxemburg is quite familiar with Kautsky’s pam¬ 
phlet Nationality and Internationality. (Supplement to Die 
Neue Zeit, No. 1, 1907-08; Russian translation in the maga¬ 
zine Nauchnaya Mysl, Riga 1908.) She knows that Kautsky, 
after carefully analyzing the question of the national state in 
Chapter Four of that pamphlet, arrived at the concluaon that 
Otto Bauer “underestimates the force of the urge to create a 
national state” (p. 23). Rosa Luxemburg herself quotes the 
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following words of Kautsky: "'I'llie national State is the form 
of state that is most suitable for present-day conditions” (i.e., 
capitalist, civilized, economically progressive conditions, as 
distingui'shed from medieval, pi-ecapitalist, etc.), “it is the 
form in which it can best fulfil its tasks” (i.e., the faisk of 
securing the freest, widest and speediiest develojiment of cap¬ 
italism). To this we must add Kautsky's still more precise 
concluding remark: heterogeneous nation states (what are 
called nationality states as distinguishe<l from national states) 
are “always states whose internal constitution has for some 
reason or other remained abnormial or underdeveloped” 
(backward). Needless to say, Kautsky speaks of aihnormality 
exclusively in the sense of lack of conformity with wihat is 
best adaptcfl to the requirements of developing capitalism. 

Tlie question now is, how did Rosa Luxemburg treat these 
historical-economic conclusions of Kaut.sky’s? Arc they right 
or wrong? Is Kautsky right in his historicaH'conomic theory, 
or is Bauer, whose theory is psycliological at bottom? What 
is the connection between Bauer's undouhtod “national oppor¬ 
tunism,” his defence of cultural-national autonomy, his nation¬ 
alistic infatuation (“here and there an emphasis on the 
national aspect,” as Kautsky put it),his “enormous exagger¬ 
ation of the national aspect and complete oiblivion to the 
international aspect” (Kaut.sky)—and his underestimation of 
the force of tlie urge to create a national state? 

Rosa Luxemburg did not even raise tliis question. She 
failed to notice this connection. She did not weigh the totality 
of Bauer’s theoretical views. She did not even draw a con¬ 
trast between the historical-economic and the psychological 
theory of the national question. She confined herself to the 
following remarks in criticism of Kaul.skv: 

“This ‘best’ national state is only an abstraction, which can 
easily be developed and defended theoretically, but whiclj does not cor. 
respond to reality.’’ {Przeglqd Socjatdemokralycznij* 1908. No. 0, p. 4t)9.i 


* Social-Democratic Review. — Tr. 
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And in corroboration of this bold statement there follow 
arguments to the effect that the “right to self-determination ’ 
of small nations is rendered illusory by the development of' 
the great capitalist powers and by imperialism. “Can one 
seriously speak,” exclaims Rosa Luxemburg, “about the ‘self- 
determination’ of the formally indejiendent Montenegrins, 
Bulgarians, Rumanians, Serbs, Greeks, partly even the Swiss, 
wllnose independence is itself a result of the political struggle 
and the diplomatic game of the ‘concert of Europe’?”! 
(P. 500.) The State tihat best suits the conditions is “not a 
national state, as Kautsky believes, but a predatory stale.” 
Several dozeni figures are quoted relating to the size of Brit¬ 
ish, French and other colonial possessions. 

Reading such arguments one cannot help marvelling how 
the author contrived not to understand what’s what I To 
teach Kautsky with a serious mien that small felates are eco¬ 
nomically dependent on big ones, that a struggle is going on 
between the bourgeois stales for the predatory suppres.sion 
of other nations, that imperialism and colonies exist—sa¬ 
vours of ridiculously childish attempts to be clever, for all 
this has not the slightest bearing on the subject. Not only 
small states, but even Russia, for example, is economically 
entirely dependent on the power of the imperialist finance 
capital of the “rich” bourgeois countries. Not only the min¬ 
iature Balkan states, but even America in the nineteenth 
century was economically a colony of Europe, as Marx 
pointed out in Capital. Kautsky, and every Marxist, is well 
aware of this, of course, but as regards the question of na¬ 
tional movements and the national state tliis is neither here 
nor there. 

For the question of the political self-determination of 
nations in bourgeois society, and of their independence as 
states, Rosa Luxemburg has substituted the question of their 
economic independence. 'This is as intelligent as if someone, 
in discussing tlhe demand in the program for the Supremacy 
of parliament, i.e., the assembly of people’s representatives. 


21—1609 
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in a bourgeois stale, were to expound the perfectly correct 
conviction that big capital dominates no matter what the re¬ 
gime in a bourgeois country. 

Tliere is no doubt that the greater part of Asia, the most 
pojiulous continent, consists either of colonies of the “Great 
Powers,” or of states which arc extremely dependent and 
oppressed as nations- But does this commonly-known cir¬ 
cumstance in any way shake the undoubted fact tliai in Asia 
itself llie condilions lor the most complete development of 
commodity production, for the freest, widest and speediest 
growtli of caj)italism, have been created only in Japan, i.e., 
only in an independent national slate? This stale is a bour¬ 
geois slate, tlierefore, it, itself, has begun to oppress other 
nations and to enslave colonies. We cannot say whether Asia 
will have time before the downfall of capitalism to become 
crystallized into a system of independent national states, like 
Europe; but it remains an undisputed fact that capitalism, 
having awakened Asia, has called forth national move¬ 
ments everywhere in that continent, too; that the tendency 
of these movements is towards the creation of national states 
in Asia; that the best conditions for the development of 
capitalism arc ensured precisely by such stales. The example 
of Asia speaks in favour of Kaulsky and against Rosa 
Luxemburg. 

The example of the Balkan states likewise speaks against 
her, for everyone can see now that the best condilions for the 
development of capitalism in tlie Balkans are created pre¬ 
cisely in proportion to the creation of independent national 
stales in that peninsula. 

Tlierefore, Rosa Liixemlburg notwithstanding, the ex¬ 
ample of the whole of progressive, civilized mankind, the 
example of the Balkans aind the example of Asia prove that 
Kautsky’s proposition is absolutely correct: the national stale 
is the rule and the “norm” of capitalism; the heterogeneous 
nation state represents backwardness, or is an exception. 
From the standpoint of national rel'ations, the best condi- 
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lions for the development oif capitalism are undoubtedly 
provided the national state. This does not mean, of course, 
that such a state, based on bourgeois relations, could elimi-’ 
nale the exploitation and oppression of nations. It only means 
that Marxists cannot lose siglit of the powerful economic 
factors that give rise to the striving to create notional slates. 
It means that “self-determination of nations” in the program 
of the Marxists cannot, from a historical-economic point of 
view, have any other meaning tlian political self-determina¬ 
tion, political inde[)endcnce, the formation of a national 
slate. 

On what conditions the bourgeois-democratic demand 
for a “national stale” is to he supported from a Marxian, i.e., 
class proletarian, point of view will be elealt witlh in detail 
later on. .4t present we confine ourselves to the definition of 
the concept “self-determination” and must only note that 
llosa Luxemburg knows what tiiis concept means (“national 
stale"), whereas her opportunist partisans, the Liebmans, 
tlie Semkovskys, the Yurkevidlies do not even know 
that] 


2. THE HISTORICALLY CONCRETE PRESENTATION 
OF THE QUESTION 

The categorical demand of Marxist theory in examining 
any social question is that the question be examined within 
definite historical limits, and if it refers to a particular coun¬ 
try (e.g., the national program for a given country), that 
due account ilie taken of the specific features that distin¬ 
guish that country from others within the same historical 
epoch. 

What does this categorical demand of Marxism imply 
in application to the question we are discussing? 

First of all, it implies that a strict distinction must be 
drawn between two periods of capitalism, which differ radi- 

« I * 
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cally from each other as far as the national movement is 
concerned. On the one hand, the period of the collapse of 
feudalism and absolutism, the period of l)he formation of the 
bourgeols-<leniocratic society and state, when the national 
movements for the first time Iiecome.mass movements and in 
one way or another draw all classes of the population into 
politics through the press, participation in representative 
institutions, etc. On the other handl, we have the period of 
definitely forme<l capitalist states with a long-established con¬ 
stitutional regime, with a strongly developed antagonism be¬ 
tween the proletariat and the bourgeoisie—the period that 
may be called the eve of tlie collapse of capitalism. 

The typical features of the first period are the awakening 
of national movements and the drawing of the pe.asants, the 
most numerous and the most “sluggish” section of the,popu- 
lation, into these movements, in connection with the struggle 
for political liberty in general and for national rights in par¬ 
ticular. The typical features of the second period are the 
absence of mass bourgeois-democratic movements;-the fact 
that developed capitalism, while bringing the nations that 
have already been fully drawn into commercial intercourse 
closer together and causing them to intermingle to an inr 
creasing degree, brings into the forefront the antagonism 
between internationally united capital and the international 
working-class movement. 

Of course, no wall .separates tihe two periods; they are 
connected by numerous transitional links, and the various 
countries difi'er from each other in the rapidity of their na¬ 
tional development, in national composition and distribution 
of their population, and so forth. There can be no question 
of the Marxists of a given country drawing up their national 
program without taking into account all these general histor¬ 
ical and concrete state conditions. 

And it is just here that we come up against the weakest 
point in the arguments of Rosa Luxemburg. With extraor¬ 
dinary zeal sihe embellishes her article with a collection of 
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“strong” words against point 9 of our program, declaring it 
to be “sweeping,” “a platitude,” “a metaphysical phrase,” 
and so on without end. It would be natural to expect that 
an author who so magnificently condemns metaphysics (in 
the Marxist sense, i.e., antidialoctics) and empty abslractions 
would set us an example of how to make a concrete histori¬ 
cal analysis of the question. We are discussing the nation¬ 
al program of the Marxists of a definite country—Russia, in 
a definite period^—the beginning of the twentieth century. But 
does Rosa Luxemburg raise the question as to what historical 
perioid Russia is passing through, as to lahat are the concrete 
features of the national question and the national movements 
of that particular country in that particular period? 

Nol She satjs absolutelij nothing about it! In her work 
you will not find even the shadow of an analysis of how the 
national cpiestion stands in Russia in the present historical 
period, or of the specific features of Russia in this particular 
respect!. 

We are told that the national question stands differently 
in the Balkans than in Ireland; that Marx appraised the Polish 
apd Czech national movements in the concrete conditions of 
1848 in this way (a page of excerpts from Marx); that Engels 
apprai.sed the struggle of the forest cantons of Switzerland 
against Austria and the battle of Morgarten wbich took place 
in 1.315 in that way (a page of quotations from Engels with 
the appropriate comments from Kauisky); that Lassalle re¬ 
garded the peasant war in Germany of the sixteenth century 
as reactionary, etc. 

It cannot be said that these remarks and quotations are 
distinguished for their novelty, but, at all events, it is interest¬ 
ing for the readier to recall again and again precisely how 
Marx, Engels and Lassalle approached the analysis of con¬ 
crete historical questions in individual countries. And a perus¬ 
al of these instructive quotations from Marx and Engels re¬ 
veals most strikingly tllie ridiculous position Rosa Luxemburg 
has placed herself in. Eloquently and angrily she preaches 
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the need for a concrete historical analysis of the national 
question in various countries at various periods; hut she 
makes not the slightest attempt to determine through what 
historical stage in the development of capitalism Russia is 
passing at the beginning of the twentieth century or what 
are the specific features of the national question in this 
country. Rosa Luxemljurg gives examples of how others 
have treated the question in a Marxist fashion, as if deliber¬ 
ately stressing how often good intentions pave the road to 
hell, how often good counsels cover up unwillingness or 
inability to follow these counsels in practice. 

Here is one of her edifying comparisons. In protesting 
against the demand for the indciiendencc of Poland, Rosa 
Luxemburg refers to her work of 1898, in which she proved 
the rapid “industrial development of Poland” which sold' her 
manufactured goods in Russia. Needless to say, no conclusion 
whatever can be drawn from this on tbe question of the 
right to self-determination; it only proves tbe disappearance 
of the old, squire-ridden Poland, etc. But Rosa Luxemburg 
always imperceptibly passes on to the conclusion that 
among the factors that unite Russia and Poland, the purely 
economic factors of modern capitalist relations now pre¬ 
dominate. 

Then our Rosa proceeds to the question of autonomy, 
and though her article is entitled “The National Question and 
Autonomy,” in general, .she begins to argue that the King¬ 
dom of Poland has an exclusive right to autonomy (see Pros- 
veshcheniije, 1913, No. 12*). In order to support the right of 
Poland to autonomy, Rosa Luxemburg evidently judges the 
state system of Russia by its economic and political and socio¬ 
logical characteristics and everyday life—a totality of traits 
which, taken together, produce the concept “Asiatic des¬ 
potism.” (Przegiqd, No. 12, p. 137.) 

* Sne Lonin, Collected Works, 4lh Russ, cd., Vol. XX, 
pp. 28-34.— Ed. 
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It is generaSly known that a state system of that type pos¬ 
sesses very great stability in those cases where completely pa¬ 
triarchal precapitalist traits are predominant in the economic 
system and where commodity production and class dilTenm- 
tiation are hardly developed. If, however, in a country where 
the state system bears a very distinct precapitalist cliaracter, 
there is a nationally delimited region where caiwtalism is 
rapidlij developing, then the more rapidly that capitalism 
develops, the greater will be the aniagonism 3)elweeu it and 
the precapitalist slate system, and the more likely will be 
the separation of the more progressive region from tlu; 
whole—with which it is connected not by “modern capitalis¬ 
tic,” but by “Asiatic-despotic” tics. 

Thus, Rosa Luxemburg’s rea.soning is faulty even on Hie 
question of the soci.al structure of the government in Russia 
in relation to bourgeois Poland; and as for t/ie question of 
the concrete, historical, specific foatures of the national 
movemcnls in Ru.ssia—she does not oven raise it. 

And on this question we must now dwell. 


3. THE CONCRETE .SPECIFIC FEATURES OF 
THE NATION.\L QUESTION IN RUSSIA ANI) RUSSIA’S 
ROURGEOLS-DEMOCRATIC REFORMATION 


“In spite of the elasticity of the principle of Mhc riglit of nations 
to self-determination,’ -which is a mere piati'tudc, beinf’, oI)vionsty, 
equally applicable not only to the nations inhabiting Russia, but also 
to the nations inhabiting Germany and Austria, .Swilzerland and 
Sweden, America and Australia, we do not find it in the programs 
of any of the present-day socialist parties. . . (Przcylqd, No. 6, 
p. 48;i.) 

This is what Rosa Luxeirtburg writes at the beginning of 
her crusade against point 9 of the Marxists’ program. In trying 
to foist on us the conception of this point in the program as 
a “mere platitude” Rosa Luxemburg herself falls victim to 
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this error, alleging with amusing audacity that this point is 
“obviously, equally applicable” to Russia, Germany, etc. 

Obviously, we reply, Rosa Luxemburg derided to make 
her article a collection of errors in logic suitable for school¬ 
boy exercises. For Rosa Luxemburg’s tirade is absolute non¬ 
sense and a mockery of the historically concrete presentation 
of the question. 

Interpreting the Marxist progr'alm in a Marxist and not 
in a childi.sh way, it is not at all difficult to surmise that it 
refers to bourgeois-democratic national movements. If that is 
the case, and it undoubtedly is the case, it is “obvious” that 
this program “sweepingly,” as a “platitude,” etc., refers to 
all instances of bourgeois-democratic national movements. 
And had Rosa Luxemburg given the slightest thought to this, 
the conclusion would have been no less obvious to her, too, 
that our program refers only to cases where such a movement 
is actually in existence. 

Had she pondered over these obvious considerations, 
Rosa Luxemburg would have easily perceived what nonsense 
she was uttering. In 'accusing us of uttering a “platitudle” she 
uses against us the argument that no mention is made of 
the right to self-determination in the programs of those 
countries where there are no bourgeois-democratic national 
movements! A remarkably clever argument! 

A comparison of the political and economic development 
of various countries as well as of their Marxist programs is of 
enormous importance from the stand,point of Marxism, for 
there can be no doubt that all modern states are of a common 
capitalist nature and are subject to a common law of devel¬ 
opment. But such a comparison must be drawn in a sensible 
way. The elementary condition required for this is the elu¬ 
cidation of the question of whether the historical periods of 
the development of the countries compared are at all com¬ 
parable. For instance, only absolute ignoramuses (such as 
Prince E. Trubetskoy in the Russkaya Mysl) are capable of 
“compairing” the agrarian program of the Russian Marxists 
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with those of Western Europe, for our program answers the 
question regarding a bourgeois-democratic agrarian reforma¬ 
tion, whereas in the western countries no such question exists. 

The same applies to the national question. In most West¬ 
ern co'untries it lhas been settled long ago. It is ridiculous to 
seek in the programs of Western Europe for an answer to 
non-existent questions. Rosa Luxemburg has lost sight of the 
most important thing here, viz., the dilFerence between coun¬ 
tries where the bourgeois-democratic reformation has long 
been completed and those where it has not yet been com¬ 
pleted. 

This difference is the crux of the matter. Her complete dis¬ 
regard of this difference transforms Rosa Luxemiburg’s ex¬ 
ceedingly long article into a collection of empty, meaning¬ 
less platitudes. • 

In Western, continental Europe, the epoch of the l>our- 
geois-diemocralic revolutions embraces a fairly definite pe¬ 
riod, approximately from 1789 to 1871. This was precisely the 
period of national movements and fihe creation of national 
states. Wlien this period drew to a close Western Europe had 
been transformed into a .settled system of Imurgeois states, 
which, as a general rule, w'ere national uniform states. There¬ 
fore, to seek the right of self-determination in the pro¬ 
grams of present-day West-European .Socialists is to betray 
one’s ignorance of the ABC of Marxism. 

In Eastern Europe and in Asia the period! of bourgeois- 
democratic revolutions only began in 1905. The revolutions 
in Russia, Persia, Turkey and China, the wars in the Bal¬ 
kans, such is the chain of world events of our period in our 
“Orient.” And only tlie blind can fail to sec in this chain of 
events the awakening of a whole series of bourgeois-democrat¬ 
ic national movements, striving to create nationally independ¬ 
ent and nationally uniform slates. It is precisely and solely 
because Russia and the neighbouring countries are passing 
through this period that we require a clause in our program 
on the right of n'aitions to self-determination. 
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But let us continue the quotation from Rosa Luxem¬ 
burg’s article a little further. She writes: 

‘‘In particular, the program of a parly which is operating in a 
stale with an extremely mixed national composition and for which 
the national (pieslion is a matter of lirsl-rate importance—the program 
of the Austrian Social-Democratic Parly—docs not conlain the principle 
of the right of nations to self-determination.” [Ibid.) 


Thus, an attempt is made to convince the reader by the 
example of Austria “in particular.’’ Let us examine this 
example in ttie light of concrete historical facts and sec just 
how sound it is. 

In the first place, we raise the fundamental question of 
the completion of the hourgeoi.s-democratic revolution. In 
Au.slria this revolution began in 1848, and was over in 1867. 
Since tlien, for nearly half a century, there has prevailed 
what on the whole is an established bourgeois constitution 
on the basis of which a legal workers’ party is legally 
functioning. 

Therefore, in the inherent conditions of the development 
of Austria (i.e., from the standpoint of the development of 
capitalism in Austria in general, and among its separate 
nations in particular), there are no factor.s that produce 
leaps, one of the concomitants of winch might be the 
formation of nationally independent states. In assuming by 
her compari.son tlutt Russia is in an analogous position in 
this respect, Rosa Luxemburg not only makes a fundamen¬ 
tally wrong, anlihistorical assumption, but she involuntarily 
slips into Liqnidaiorism. 

Secondly, the entirely different relations bclween the 
nationalities in Austria and in Russia are particularly 
important for the question we are concerned with. Not only 
was Austria for a long time a stale in which the Germans 
predominated, but the Austrian Germans laid claim to 
hegemony in the German nation as a whole. This “claim,” 
as Rosa Luxemburg (who is seemingly so averse to com- 
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monplaces, platitudes, aibstractions ...) will [lerhaps !>e kind 
enough to remember, was defeated in tbe war of 1866; The 
German nation predlominaling in Austria found itself outside 
the pale of the independent German state which finally took 
shape in 1871. On the other hand, the attempt of the Hun¬ 
garians to create an independent national slate collapsed as far 
back as 1849, under the blows of the Russian army of serfs. 

A very peculiar situation was thus created: a striving on 
the part of the Hungarians 'and then of the Czechs, not for 
separation fi'om Austria, hut, on the contrary, for the 
preservation of Austria’s integrity, precisely in order to 
preserve national independence, which might have been 
completely crushed by more rapacious and powerful 
neighlKuirs! Owing to this peculiar situation, Austria assumed 
the form of a double centred (dual) staid, and is now being 
transformed inlo a three-centred (Iriune) stale (Gennans, 
Hungarians, Slavs). 

Is there anything like this in Russia? Is there in our 
country a striving of “alien races” for unity wilh the Great 
Russians in face of the danger of worse national oppres¬ 
sion? 

One need only pul this question to see that the compari¬ 
son between Russia' and Austria in the question of self- 
determination of nations is senseless, platitudinous and 
ignorant. 

The peculiar conditions in Russia as regards the national 
question are just the reverse of those we see in Austria. 
Russia is a state with a single national centre—Great Ru.ssia. 
The Great Ru.ssians occupy a vast, uninterrupted stretch of 
territory, and number about 70,000,000. The specific 
features of this national state are, firstly, that “alien racAJs” 
(which, on the whole, comprise the majority of the entire pop¬ 
ulation—57 per cent) inhabit the border regions. Secondly, 
the oppression of these alien races is much stronger than in 
the neighbouring states (and not even in European states 
alone). Thirdly, in a number of cases the oppressed nation- 
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alities ohabiting the border regions have compatriots 
across the border who enjoy greater national independence 
(suffice it to mention the Finns, the Swedes, the Poles, the 
Ukrainians and the Rumanians along the western and 
southern frontiers of the state). Fourthly, the development of 
capitalism and the general level of culture are often higher 
in the border regions inhabited by “alien races” than in the 
centre. Lastly, it is precisely in the neighbouring Asiatic 
states that we observe incipient bourgeois revolutions and 
national movements, which partly affect the kindred na¬ 
tionalities within the borders of Russia. 

Thus, it is precisely the concrete, historical specific 
features of the national question in Russia that make the 
recognition of the right of nations to self-determination in 
the present period a matter of special urgency in our 
country. 

Incidentally, even from the purely factual aspect, Rosa 
Luxemburg’s assertion that the program of the Austrian 
Social-Democrats does not contain the recognition of the 
right of nations to self-determination is incorrect. We need 
only open the minutes of the Briinn Congress, which adopted 
the national program, to find the statements by the Rutheni- 
an Social-Democrat Gankevich on behalf of the entire 
Ukrainian (Ruthenian) delegation (p. 85 of the minutes), 
and by the Polish Social-Democrat Reger on behalf of the 
entire Poli.sh delegation (p. 108), to the effect that one of 
the aspirations of the Austrian Social-Democrats of both the 
above-mentioned nations is to secure national unity, the 
freedom and independence of their nations. Hence, Austrian 
Social-Democracy while not including the right of riaitions 
to self-determination directly in its program, nevertheless, 
allows the demand for national independence to be advanced 
by sections of the party. In reality this means, of course, 
the recogmtion of the right of nations to self-determination! 
Thus. Rosa Luxemburg’s reference to Austria speaks against 
Rosa Luxemburg in all respects. 
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4. “PRACTICALNESS” IN THE NATIONAL 
QUESTION 

The opporlunisls have particularly seized on Rosa 
Luxemburg s argument that point 9 of our program con¬ 
tains nothing “practical.” Rosa Luxemburg is so delighted 
\vith this argument that in some parts of her article this 
“slogan” is repealed eight times on a single page. 

She writes; point 9 “gives no practical lead on the dlay- 
to-day policy of the proletariat, no practical solution of 
national problems.” 

Let us examine this argument, which elsewhere is also 
formulated in such a way that point 9 is either utterly 
meaningless, or else commits us to support all national 
aspirations. 

What does the demand for “practicalnfess” in the nation¬ 
al question imply? 

Either support for all national aspirations; or the answer 
“yes” or “no” to the question of secession in the case of 
every nation; or that national demands are immediately 
“practicable” in general. 

Let us examine all these three possible meanings of the 
demand for ‘‘practicalness.’’ 

The liourgeoisie, ■ which naturally comes out as the 
hegemon (leader) in the beginning of every national move¬ 
ment, terms the support of all national aspirations practical. 
But the policy of the proletariat in the national question (as 
in other questions) supports the bourgeoisie only in a definite 
direction; it never coincides with the policy of the bour¬ 
geoisie. The working class supports the bourgeoisie only in 
ordter to secure national peace (which the bourgeoisie cannot 
bring about completely and which can be achieved only with 
complete democracy), in order to secure equal rights and 
to create the best conditions for the class struggle. Therefore, 
precisely against the practicalness of the Ixmrgeoisie the 
proletarians advance their principles in the national ques- 
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tion; they always give the bourgeoisie only conditional sup¬ 
port. In national afFairs the bourgeoisie always strives either 
for privileges lor its own nation, or exceptional advantages 
for it; and this is called being “practical.” The proletariat 
is opposed to all privileges, to all exceptionalism. Those who 
<ieniand that it sliould be “practical” are trailing in the wake 
of the bourgeoisie, are falling into opportunism. 

Tlic demand for an answer “y<!s” or “no” to the ques¬ 
tion of secession in the case of every nation seeiins to be a 
very “practical” one. In reality it is absurd; it is metaphys¬ 
ical in theory, and in practice it leads to subordinating 
the proletariat to the policy of the bourgeoisie. The bour¬ 
geoisie always places its national demands in the fore- 
tiont. It advances them categorically. For the pi-olctarial, 
ihowever, these <leman'ds are subordinate to the intei- 
ests of the class struggle. Theoretically, it is impossible 
to vouch, beforehand whether the secession of a given na¬ 
tion from, or its equality with, another nation, will complete 
the bourgeois-democratic revolution; in either case, the im¬ 
portant thing for the proletariat is to ensure the develop¬ 
ment of its class. For the bourgeoisie it is important to 
hamper this by pushing the aims of “its” nation before 
the aims of this development. That is why tlie proletariat 
confines itself, so to say, to the negative demand for the 
recognition of the right to self-determination, without giv¬ 
ing guarantees to any nation, without undertaking to give 
anything at the expense of another nation. 

This may not be “practical,” but in reality it is tlie be.st 
guarantee for the achievement of the most democratic of 
all possible solutions. The proletariat needs only these 
guarantees, whereas the bourgeoisie of every nation re¬ 
quires guarantees for its own interests, irrespective of the 
position of (or the possible disadvantages to) other nations. 

The bourgeoisie is most interested in the “practica¬ 
bility” of lihe given demand—^lienee the perennial policy of 
coming to terms with the bourgeoisie of other nations to 
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the detriment of the proletariat. For the proletariat, how¬ 
ever, the important thing is to strengthen its class against 
the bourgeoisie and to educate the masses in the spirit of 
consistent democracy and Socialism. 

This may not l>e “practical’’ for the opjjortunisls, hut 
it is the only real guarantee, the guarantee of a maximum 
of national equality and peace, in spite of the feudal land¬ 
lords and the nationalist bourgeoisie. 

The whole task of the proletarians in the national 
question is “impractical’’ from the standpoint oif the na¬ 
tionalist bourgeoisie of every nation, because, being op¬ 
posed to all nationalism, the proletarians demand “ali- 
stract’’ e<;[uality, they demand that on principle there .shall 
l)e no privileges, however slight. Failing to grasp thiis, 
Rosa Taixemiburg, by her unwise eulogy^ of practicalness, 
opened the gate wide for tlie opportunists, and especially 
for opportunist concessions to Great-Russian nationalism. 

Why Great-Russian? Because the Great Russians in 
Russia are an oppressing nation, and opportunism on the 
national question will naturally be dilTerently expressed 
among the oppressed nations than among the oppressing 
nations. 

The bourgeoisie of the oppressed nations will call 
upon the proletariat ‘to support its aspirations uncondi¬ 
tionally on the plea that its demands are “practical.’’ The 
most practical procedure is to say a plain “yes” in favour 
ol' the secession of a particular nation than in favour of all 
nations having the right to secedel 

The proletariat is opposed to such practicalness. 
While recognizing equality and an equal right to a na¬ 
tional state, it values above all, and places alwve all, the 
alliance of the proletarians of all nations, and evaluates 
every national demand, every national separation, from 
the angle of the class struggle of the workers. Ttiis call 
for practicalness is merely a call for the uncritical ac¬ 
ceptance of bourgeois aspirations. 
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We are told: by supporting the right to secession you 
are supporting the bourgeois nationalism of the oppressed 
nations. This is what Rosa Luxemburg says, and it is echoed 
by Semkovsky, the op[)ortunist, who. by the way, is the 
only representative of Liquidatorist ideas on this question 
in the Liquidatorist newspaper! 

Our reply to this is: No, a “practical” solution of 
this question is important preci.sely for the bourgeoisie. 
Tlie imporlant thing for the workers is to distinguish the 
principles of I wo trends. Inasmuch as the bourgeoisie of 
the oppressed nation fights tlie oppressing one, we are 
always, in every case, and more resolutely than anyone 
else, in favour-, for we are the staunchest and the most 
consistent enemies of oppression. But inasmuch as the 
bourgeoisie of the oppressed nation stands for its own 
bourgeois nationalism w'e are opposed. We fight against 
the privileges and violence of the oppressing nation and 
do not in any way condone the strivings for privileges 
on the part of the oppressed nation. 

If we do not raise and advocate in our agitation the 
slogan of the right to secession we shall play into tlie 
hands, not only of the bourgeoisie, but also of the feudal 
landlords and the alisolutism of the oppressing nation. 
Kautsky long ago advanced this argument against Rosa 
Luxemburg, and the argument is indisputable. When, in 
her anxiety not to “assist” the nationalistic bourgeoisie of 
Poland, Rosa Luxemburg rejects the right to secession in 
the program of the Russian Marxists, she is in fact assist¬ 
ing the Great-Russian Black Hundreds. She is in fact 
assisting opportunist resignation to the privileges (and 
worse than privileges) of the Great Russians. 

Carried away by the struggle against nationalism in 
Poland, Rosa Luxemburg has forgotten the nationalism 
of the Great Russians, although precisely this nationalism 
is the most formidable at the present time, it is the nation¬ 
alism that is less bourgeois and more feudal, and pre- 
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cisely it is the principal obstacle to democracy and to the 
proletarian struggle. The bourgeois nationalism of every 
oppressed nation has a general democratic content which 
is directed against oppression, and it is this content that 
we support unconditionally, while strictly distinguishing 
it from the tendency towards national exceptionalism, 
while fighting against the tendency of the Polish bour¬ 
geois to oppress the Jews, etc., etc. 

This is “impractical” from the standpoint of the bour¬ 
geois and the philistine; but it is the only policy in the 
national question that is practical, that is based on prin¬ 
ciples and that really promotes democracy, liberty and 
proletarian unity. 

The recognition of the right to secession for all; the 
aippraisal of each concrete question of secession from the 
point of view of removing all inequality, all privileges, 
all exceptionalism. 

Let us taike the position of an oppressing nation. Can a 
nation be free if it oppresses other nations? It cannot. 
The interests of the freedom of the Great-Russian popu¬ 
lation* demand a struggle against such oppression. Tlie 
long, agelong history of the suppression of the move¬ 
ments of the oppressed nations, the systematic propagan¬ 
da in favour of such suppression on the part of the “upper” 
classes, have created enormous obstacles to the cause of 
freedom of the Great-Russian people itself, in the form 
of prejudices, etc. 

The Great-Russian Black Hundreds deliberalely foster 
and fan these prejudices. The Great-Russian bourgeoisie 
tolerates them or panders to them. The Great-Russian 
proletariat cannot achieve its own aims, cannot clear the 


* This word appears un-Marxisl to a certain L. tV. in Paris. 
This L. VI, is amusiiigly “superklug” (overclcvcrl. This “overclever” 
L. VI. apparently proposes to write an essay on the deletion from 
our minimum program (having in mind the class struggle I) of the 
words “population,” “people,” etc. 
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road to freedom for itself unless it systematically com¬ 
bats these prejudices. 

In Russia, the creation of an independent national state 
so far remains the privilege of the Great-Russian nation 
alone. We, the Great-Russian proletarians, defend no 
privileges, and we do not defend this privilege either. In 
our fiiglit we take the given slate as our basis; we ‘Uniite 
the workers of all nations in the given slate; we cannoit 
vouch for any particular path of national development, 
we are marching to our class goal by all possible path's. 

But we cannot advance to that goal unless we combat 
all nationalism, unless we uphold the equality of the var¬ 
ious nations. Whether the Ukraine, for example, is des¬ 
tined to form an independent state is a matter that will 
be determined by a thousand factors, which cannot be 
foreseen. Without attempting idle ^‘guesses,” we firmly 
uphold what is Ijeyond doubt: the right of the Ukraine 
to form such a state. We respect this right; we do not 
uphold the privileges of the Great Russian's over the Ukrain¬ 
ians; we educate the masses in the spirit of recognition 
of that right, in the spirit of rejecting the state privileges 
of any nation. 

In the leaps which all nations take in the period of 
bourgeois revolution?, clashes and struggle over the right 
to a national state are possible and proibable. We proletari¬ 
ans declare in advance that we are opposed to Great-Rus¬ 
sian privileges, and this is what guides our entire propa¬ 
ganda and agitation. 

In her quest for “practicalness” Rosa Luxemlburg has 
overlooked the principal practical task botli of the Great- 
Russian proletariat and of the proletariat of other nation¬ 
alities: the task of daily agitation and propaganda against 
all state and national privileges and for the right, 
the equal right of all nations to their national state. This 
task is (at present) our principal task in the national 
question, for only in this way can we defend the interests 
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of democracy and the alliance of all proletarians of all 
nations on an equal fooling. 

This propaganda may be “unpractical” from the point 
of view of the Great-Russian oppressors as well as from 
the j>oini of view of the bourgeoisie of the oppressed na¬ 
tions (both demand a definite “yes” or “no” and accuse 
the Social-Democrats of being “vague”). In reality it is 
this propaganda, and only this propaganda, that ensures 
the really democratic, the really sociidist education of the 
masses. Only such propaganda ensures the greatest chances of 
national peace in Russia, should she remain a heterogeneous 
national state, and the most peaceful (and for the proletar¬ 
ian class struggle, harmless) division into separate national 
states, should the question of such a division arise. 

To explain this, the only proletarian policy in the 
national question, more concretely we shall examine the 
attitude of Great-Russian Liberalism towards the “self- 
determination of nations,” and the example of the seces¬ 
sion of Norway from Sweden. 

5. THE LIBERAL BOURGEOISIE 
AND THE SOCIALIST OPPORTUNISTS 
ON THE national QUESTION 

We have seen that one of Rosa Luxemburg’s “trump 
cards” in her struggle against the program of the Rus¬ 
sian Marxists is the following argument: The recognition 
of the right to selMetermination is tantamount to sup¬ 
porting the bourgeois nationalism of the oppressed na¬ 
tions. On. the other hand, she says, if we take this right to 
mean no more than combating all violence against other 
nations, there is no need for a special point in the pro¬ 
gram, for Social-Democrats are, in general, opposed to 
all national oppression and inequality. 

The first argument, as Kautsky irrefutably proved 
nearly twenty years ago, is a case of blaming other people 

22* 
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for one’s own nationalism; for in fearing the nationalism 
of the bourgeoisie of the oppressed nations, Rosa Luxem¬ 
burg is aclually playing into the hands of Ihei Black- 
Hundred nationalism of tlie Great Russians! Her second 
argument is virtually a timid evasion of the question: 
Does the recognition of national equality include the rec¬ 
ognition of the right to secession) or not? If it does, then 
Rosa Luxemburg admits that, in principle, point 9 of our 
program is correct. If it does not, then she does not rec¬ 
ognize national equality. Twists and evasions will not 
help matters here! 

The best way to test the abov'e and all ajialogous ar¬ 
guments, iiowever, is to study the attitude of the various 
classes of society towards this question. For the Marxist 
this test is obligatory. We must jnoceed from the objec¬ 
tive; we must examine tlie relation.s of the classes on this 
point. Failing to do this, Rosa Luxemburg is guilty of 
those very sins of metaphysics, abstractions, platitudes, 
sweeping .staleimeint.s, etc., of which she vainly accuses 
licr opponents. 

We are discussing the program of the Marxists in 
Russia, i.e., of the Marxists of all the nationalities in Rus¬ 
sia. Should we not examine the •position of the ruling 
clas.ses of Russia? 

The position of the “bureaaicracy” (we beg to be ex¬ 
cused for this inexact term) and of the feudal landlords 
of the type of our United Nobility is well known. They 
•■ategorically reject both equality of nationalities and the 
right to self-determination. They adhere to the old motto 
of the days of serfdom: autocracy, orthodoxy, nationality— 
l!ie last term applying only to the Great-Russian nation, 
liven the Ukrainians Iiave been proclaimed “aliens,” and 
even their language is being suppressed. 

Let us glance at the Russian bourgeoisie, which was 
“called” to take part—n very modest part, it is true, but 
nevertheless some part—in the government, under the 
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“June Third” legislative and administrative system. There 
is no need to dilate on the fact that the Octobrists are 
really following the Rights in this question. Unfortunately, 
some Marxists pay much less attention to the position 
of the Great-Russian liberal bourgeoisie, the Progressives / 
and the Cadets. And yet he who fails to study and ponder 
over this position will inevitably flounder in abstractions 
and unsupported statements in discussing the ipiestion of 
the right of nations to self-determination. 

Skilled though it is in the art of diplomatically evad¬ 
ing direct answers to “unpleasant” questions, the Rech, 
the principal organ of the Constitutional-Democratic Par¬ 
ty, was compelled, in its controversy with the Pravda 
last year, to make certain valuable admissions. Tlie trouble 
started over the All-Ukrainian .StudenlsJ Congrass that 
was held in Lvov in the summer of 1913. Mr. Mogilyans- 
ky, the chartered “Ukrainian expert” or Ukrainian cor¬ 
respondent of the Rech, wrote an arliele in which he 
heaped the choicest invectives (“delirium,” “adventurism,” 
etc.) on the idea that the Ukraine sliould secede, which 
Dontsov, a Social-Nationalist, had advocated and the 
above-mentioned congress had approved. 

The Rabochaija Prqvda,^ in no way identifying itself 
with Mr. Dont.sov and plainly declaring that he was a 
Social-Nationalist and that many Ukrainian Marxists did 
not agree with him, stated that the tone of the Rech, or, 
rather, the way it formulated the question in principle, 
was improper and reprehensible for a Great-Russian dem¬ 
ocrat, or for anyone desiring to pasis as a democrat.* 

Let the Rech repudiate the Dontsovs if it likes, hut from 
the standpoint of principle, a Great-Riis.sian organ of de¬ 
mocracy, as it claims to be, cannot l>e oblivious to free¬ 
dom to secede, the right to secede. 

* See Lenin, Collected Works, 4lh Russ, cd., Vol. XIX, 
pp. m-S7.—Ed. 
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A few months later Mr. Mogilyansky, having learned 
from the Ukrainian newspaper Shlyakhi, published in 
Lvov, of Mr. Dontsov’s reply—in the course of which, 
incidentally, Dontsov had stated that “the chauvinist at- 
' tacks in the Rech have been xwoperly branded” (stigma¬ 
tized?) “only in the Russian Social-Democratic press,” 
wrote an “explanation” in the Rech, No. 331. His “explana¬ 
tion” consisted of the thrice-repeated statement that “crit¬ 
icism of Mr. Dontsov’s recipes” “has nothing in common with 
rejection of the right of nations to selMetermination.” 

“It must be said,” wrote Mr. Mogilyansky, “that even ‘the right 
of nations to self-determination’ is not a fetish” (hear! hear!!) “that 
must not be criticized: unwholesome conditions in the life of nations 
may give rise to unwholesome tendencies in national self-determination, 
and the fact that these are brought to light does not mean that 
the right of nations to self-determination is rejected.” 

As you see, this Liberal’s talk about a “fetish” is quite 
in keeping with Rosa Luxemburg’s. It was obvious that 
Mr. Mogilyansky wanted to avoid giving a direct reply 
to the question: does he recognize the right to political 
self-determination, i.e., to secession, or not? 

Tlie Proletarskaija Pravda^^ (No. 4, of December 11, 
1913) also put this question point-blank to Mr. Mogilyan¬ 
sky and to the Constitutional-Democratic Party * 

Thereupon the Rech (No. 340) published an unsigned, 
i.e., an official editorial statement replying to this ques¬ 
tion. This reply can be reduced to the following three 
points: 

1) Point 11 of the program of the Constitutional-Dem¬ 
ocratic Party speaks openly, precisely and clearly of 
“the rigJit of nations to free cultural self-determination.” 

2) The Rech affirms that the Proletarskaya Pravda 
“hopelessly confuses” self-determination with separatism, 
with the secession of particular nations. 

* See Lenin, Collected Works, 4th Russ, ed., Vol. XIX, 
pp. 47.5-77.—Ed. 
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3) "Actually, the Constitutional-Democrats have never 
pledyed themselves to advocate the right of ‘nations, to 
secede’ from the Russian state.” (See the article “Nation¬ 
al-Liberalism and the Right of Nations to Self-Deter¬ 
mination,” in the Proletarskaga Pravda, No. 12, December 
20, 1913.*) 

Let us first consider the second point of the statement 
in the Rech. How vividly it shows Messrs, the Semkovskys, 
the Liebmans, the Yurkeviches and other opportunists that 
the hue and cry they have raised alx)ut the alleged “vague¬ 
ness,” or “indefiniteness,” of the term “self-determina¬ 
tion” is in fact, i.e., from the standpoint of abjective class 
relationships and the class struggle in Russia, a mere repeti¬ 
tion of the utterances of the liberal monardiist bourgeoisie! 

The Proletarskaga Pravda put the , following three 
questions to the enlightened “Constitutional-Democratic” 
gentlemen on the Rech: 1) Do they deny that throughout 
the history of international democracy, especially since the 
middle of the nineteenth cenitury, seJf-idetermination of 
nations has been taken to mean precisely political self- 
determination, the right to form an independent national 
state? 2) Do they deny that the well-known resolution 
adopted by the International Socialist Congress in Lon¬ 
don in 1896 liias the same meaning? and 3) Do they deny 
that Ptekhanov, in writing about .selMetermination as 
far back as 1902, meant precisely political self-determina¬ 
tion? When the Proletarskaga Pravda put these three 
questions, Messrs, the Cadets became silentll 

Not a word did they say in reply, for they had nothing 
to .say. They had tacitly to admit that the Proletarskaga 
Pravda was absolutely right. 

The outcries of the Liberals that the term “self-de¬ 
termination” is vague and that the Social-Democrats 
“hopelessly confuse” it with secession are nothing more 


• Ibid., Vol. XX. pp. 39-41.—JSd, 
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than attempts to confuse the issue, to evade recognition 
of a universally established democratic principle. If the 
Seinkovskys, Liebmans and Yurkeviches were not so ig¬ 
norant, they would be ashamed to speak to the workers 
like Liberals. 

But to proceed. The Proletarskaya Pravda compelled 
the Rech to admit that in the program of the Constitutional- 
Democrats the term “cultural” self-determination means in 
effect the repudiation of political self-determination. 

“Actually, the Constitutional-Efemocrats have never 
pledged themselves to advocate the right of ‘nations to se¬ 
cede’ from the Russian state”—it was not without reason 
that the Proletarskaya Pravda recommended these words 
from the Rech to the Novoye Vremya and the Zemshchi- 
na as an example of the “loyalty” of our Cadets. Not miss¬ 
ing the opportunity of mentioning the “Jews” and of mak¬ 
ing all kinds of caustic remarks at the expense of the Ca¬ 
dets, the Novoye Vremya, in its issue No. 13,563, never¬ 
theless stated: 

“What is an axiom of political wisdom among the Social-Demo- 
rrats” (i.c., the recognition of the right of nations to self-determination, 
to secession), “is, today, beginning to arouse differences of opinion 
even in Cadet circles.” 

By declaring that they “have never pledged themselves 
to advocate the right of nations to secede from the Russian 
state,” the C>adets, in principle, have taken exactly the 
.same position as the Novoye Vremya. This is precisely one of 
the ftindamentals of Cadet National-Liberalism, of their 
kinship with the Purishkeviches, and of their political de- 
jiendence, ideological and practical, on the latter. The Pro¬ 
letarskaya Pravda wrote: “Messrs, the Cadets have studied 
history and are perfectly well aware of the ‘pogrom¬ 
like,’ to put it mildly, actions to which the exercise of the an¬ 
cient right of the Purishkeviches to ‘arrest and prevent 
has often led.” Although they are perfectly well aware of 
the feudal source and nature of the omnipotence of the 
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Purishkoviches, the Cadets, nevertheless, are taking their 
stand on the basis of the relations and frontiers crea'led 
by this very dasis. Knowing perfectly well how much there 
is in the relations and frontiers created or fixed by 
this class that is un-European, anti-European (we would 
say Asiatic if this did not sound undeservedly derogatory 
to the Japanese and Chinese), Messrs, the Cadets, nev¬ 
ertheless, accept them as the limit beyond which they dare 
not go. 

Thus, they are adjusting themselves to the Purisihkevi- 
ches, cringing to them, fearing to endanger their position, 
protecting them from the people’s movement, from the de¬ 
mocracy. As the Proletarskaya Pravda wrote: “Actually this 
means that they are adapting themselves to the interests of 
the feudal lords and to the worst nationalistic prejudices of 
the dominant nation instead of systematically combating 
these prejudices.” 

As men who are familiar with history and claim to be 
democrats, the Cadets do not even attempt to assert that 
the democratic movement which today characterizes East¬ 
ern Europe and Asia and is striving to change boDh on 
the model of the civilized capitalist countries, that this move¬ 
ment must leave intact,'the boundaries fixed by the feudal 
epoch, the epoch of the omnipotence of the Purishkev- 
iches and the disfranchisement of wide strata of tlhe bour¬ 
geoisie and petty bourgeoisie. 

The fact that the question raised in the controversy be¬ 
tween the Proletarskafj<t Pravda and the Rech was not mere¬ 
ly a literary question, but one that concerned a real polit¬ 
ical issue of the day, was proved, among other things, by 
the last conference of the Constitutional-Democratic Party, 
held on March 23-25, 1914. In the official report of this 
conference in the Rech (No. 83, of March 26, 1914) we 
read: 

“A particularly lively discussion also took place on national 
problems. The Kiev deputies, who were supported by N. V. Nekrasov 
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and A. M. Kolyubakin, pointed out that the national question is becoming 
an important factor that will have to be taken up more resolutely 
than hitherto. F. F. Kokoshkin pointed out, however,” (this “however” 
is like Shchedrin’s “but”—“The ears never grow higher 'than the fore¬ 
head, never!”) “that both the program and past political experience 
demand that ‘elastic formulas’ of ‘political self-determination of 
nationalities’ should be handled very carefully.” 


This highly remarkable line of reasoning at the Cadet 
conference ■deserves the serious attention of all Marxists 
and of all democriats. (We will note in parentheses that the 
Kievskaya Mysl, which Ls evidently very well informed and 
no douht presents Mr. Kokoshkin’s ideas correctly, added 
that he laid special stress, as a warning to his opponents, 
of course, on the danger of the “disintegration” of the 
state.) 

The official report in the Rech is composed with con¬ 
summate diploimitic skill, so as to raise the curtain as lit lie 
as possible and to conceal as much as possible. Yet, in the 
main, what took place at the Cad'Ct conference is quite 
clear. The liberalnbourgeois delegates who were familiar 
with the state of affairs in the Ukraine, and the “Left” 
Cadets raised the question precisely of political self-deter¬ 
mination of nations. Otherwise, there would have been no 
reason for Mr. Kokoshkin to urge that this “formula” 
should be “handled carefully.” 

The Cadet program, which, naturally, was known to 
the delegates at the Cadet conference, speaks not of polit¬ 
ical but of “cultural” self-determination. Hence, Mr. Ko¬ 
koshkin was defending the program against the Ukrainian 
delegates, against the Left Cadets; he was defending “cul¬ 
tural” self-determination as against “jwlitical” self-deter¬ 
mination. It is perfectly clear that in opposing “political” 
self-determination, in playing up the danger of the “disin¬ 
tegration of the state,” in calling the formula “political 
self-determination” an “elastic” one (quite in keeping with 
Rosa LuxemburgI), Mr. Kokoshkin was defending Great- 
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Russian National-Liberalism against the more “Left” or 
more democratic elements of the Constitutional-Demoorat- 
ic Party, and against the Ukrainian bourgeoisie. 

Mr. Kokos'hkin was victorious at the Cadet conference, 
as is evident from the treacherous little word “however” in 
the report in the Rech. Great-Russian National-Liberalism 
has Iriumphed among the Cadets. Will not Ibis victory help 
to clear the minds of those unwise individuals among the 
Marxists in Russia who, like the Cadets, have also begun to 
fear the “elastic formulas of political self-determination of 
nationalities”? 

Let us, “however,” examine the substance of Mr. Ko- 
koshkin’s line of thought. By referring to “past political 
experience” (i.e., evidently, the experience of 1905, when the 
Great-Russian bourgeoisie grew alarmed qbout its national 
privileges and scared the (kidet Party with its fears), and 
by playing up the danger of the “disintegration of the 
state,” Mr. Kokoshkin revealed that he understood perfectly 
well that political self-determination can mean nothing else 
than the right to secede and to form an independent 
national state. The question is: IIow should Mr. Kokosh- 
kin's fears be appraised in the light of democracy in general, 
and in the light of the proletarian class struggle in par¬ 
ticular? 

Mr. Kokoshkin would have us believe that recognition 
of the right to secession would increase the danger of the 
“disintegration of the state.” This is the viewpoint of Con¬ 
stable Mymretsov, whose motto was: “arrest and prevent.” 
From the viewpoint of democracy in general, the very op¬ 
posite is the case: recognition of the right to secession 
reduces the danger of the “disintegration of the state.” 

Mr. Kokoshkin argues exactly like tlie nationalists. At 
their last congress they fiercely attacked the Ukrainian 
“Mazepi>a-ites.” The Ukrainian movement, exclaimed Mr. 
Savenko and Co., threatens to weaken the ties between the 
Ukraine and Russia; for by her Ukrainophilism Austria is 
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strengthening her ties with the Ukrainians 11 Why Russia 
cannot try to “strengthen” her ties with the Ukrainians 
bff the same methods that Messrs, the Savenkos blame Aus¬ 
tria for using, i.e., by granting the Ukrainians freedom 
to use their own language, self-government, an autonomous 
Diet, etc., remains unexplained. 

The arguments of the Savenkos and Kokoshkins are 
exactly alike, and they are equally ridiculous and absurd 
from the purely logical point of view. Is it not clear that 
the more liberty the Ukrainian nationality enjoys in any 
particular country, the firmer will its ties with that country 
be? One would think that this truism cannot be disputed 
without totally abandoning all the premises of democracy. 
And can there be greater freedom of nationality, as such, 
than freedom to secede, freedom to form an independent 
national state? 

To clear up this question, which has been so confused 
by the liberals (and by those who echo them in their sim¬ 
plicity), we shall cite a very simple example. Let us take 
the question of divorce. In her article Rosa Luxemburg 
writes that the centralized democratic state, while conced¬ 
ing autonomy to its constituent parts, should retain the 
most important branches of legislation, including legisla¬ 
tion on divorce, under the jurisdiction of the central par¬ 
liament. The concern that the central authority of the demo¬ 
cratic state should have the .power to grant freedom of 
divorce is quite comprehensilde. The reactionaries are op¬ 
posed to freedom of divorce; they say that this must be “han¬ 
dled carefully,” and loudly declare that it means the “disin¬ 
tegration of the family,” The democrats, however, l>elieve 
that the reactionaries are hypocrites, that actually they 
are defending the omnipotence of the police and the bureauc¬ 
racy, the privileges of one sex and the worst kind of op¬ 
pression of women. They believe that in actual fact freedom 
of divorce will not cause the “disintegration” of family 
lies but, on the contrary, will strengthen them on a demo- 
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cratic basis, which is the only poissihle and durable basis in 
civilized society. 

To accuse the supporters of freedom of self-determina¬ 
tion, i.e., freedom to secede, of encouraging separalisim, is 
as foolish and as hypocritical as accusing the advocates 
of freedom of divorce of encouraging the deslructdoni of 
family ties. Just as in bourgeois society the defenders 
of privilege and corruption, on which bourgeois marriage 
rests, oppose freedom of divorce, so, in the capitalist stale, 
repudiation of the right to self-determination, i.e., the right 
of nations to secede, means simply defending the privileges 
of the dominating nation and police methods of administra¬ 
tion to the detriment of democratic methods. 

No doubt, the political corruption engendered by all the 
relations prevailing in capitalist society 'sometimes leads 
members of parliament and journalists to indulge in frivo¬ 
lous and even in nonsensical twaddle about one or another 
nation seceding. But only reactionaries can allow themselves 
to be frightened (or pretend to be frightened) by such 
twaddle. Tliose who stand by democratic principles, i.e., 
who insist that questions of state be decided by the mass of 
the population, know very well that there is a very big 
difference between wlmt the politicians prate about and 
what the people decide. The niass of the population knows 
perfectly well from daily experience the value of geograph¬ 
ical and economic ties and the advantages of a big market 
and of a big state. They will, therefore, resort to secession 
only when national oppression and national friction make 
joint life absolutely intolerable and hinder all and any eco¬ 
nomic intercourse. In that case, the interests of capitalist 
development and of the freedom of the class struggle will 
be best served by secession. 

Thus, from whatever angle we approach Mr. Kokosh- 
kin’S arguments they prove to be the acme of absurdity and 
a mockery of the principles of democracy. But there is a 
modicum of logic in these arguments, the logic of the class 
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interests of the Great-Russian bourgeoisie. Like the majori¬ 
ty of the members of the Constitutional-Democratic Party, 
Mr. Kokoshkin is a guardian of the moneybags of this 
bourgeoisie. He defends its privileges in general, and its 
state privileges in particular. He defends them hand in band 
with Purishkevich, shoulder to shoulder with him, the only 
difference being that Purishkevich puts more faith in the 
feudal cudgel, while Kokoshkin and Co. realize that this 
cudgel was badly cracked in 1905, and rely more on bour¬ 
geois methods of deceiving the masses, such as frightening 
the Philistines and the peasants with the spectre of the “dis¬ 
integration of the state,” deluding them with phrases 
about combining “national freedom” with the principles 
established by history, etc. 

The liberals’ hostility to the principle of political self- 
determination of nations can have one, and only one, real 
class meaning: National-Liberalism, defence of the state 
privileges of the Great-Russian bourgeoisie. And the oppor¬ 
tunists among the Marxists in Russia, who today, under 
the June Third re^me, have taken the field against the 
right of nations to self-determination—the Liquidator Sem- 
kovsky, the Bundist Liebman, the Ukrainian petty-ibour- 
geois Yurkevich—are actually trailing behind the National- 
Liberals, corrupting the working class with National-Liber¬ 
al ideas. 

The interests of the working class and of its struggle 
against capitalism demand complete solidarity and the closr 
est unity of the workers of all nations; they demand that 
the nationalistic policy of the bourgeoisie of every nation¬ 
ality be repelled. Hence, Social-Democrats would be equally 
deviating from proletarian policy and subordinating the 
workers to the policy of the bourgeoisie if they were to re¬ 
pudiate the right of nations to self-determination, i.e., the 
right of an oppressed nation to secede, or if they were to 
support all the national demands of the bourgeoisie of the 
oppressed nations. It makes no difference to the wagework- 
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er whether he is exploited chiefly by the Great-Russian 
bo'urgeoisie rather than by the non-Russian bourgeoisie, 
or by the Polish bourgeoisie rather than by the Jewish bour¬ 
geoisie, etc. The wageworker who has come to understand 
his class interests is equally indifferent to the state privi¬ 
leges of the Great-Russian capitalists and to the promises of 
the Polish or Ukrainian capitalists to set up an earthly par¬ 
adise when they obtain state privileges. Capitalism is devel¬ 
oping and will continue to develop, in one way or another, 
both in united heterogeneous states and in separate national 
states. 

In any case the wageworker will be an object of exploi¬ 
tation. And successful struggle against exploitation requires 
that the proletariat be free of nationalism, be absolutely 
neutral, so to Speak, in the light for supremacy that is 
gomg on among the bourgeoisie of the various nations. If 
the proletariat of any one nation gives the slightest support 
to the privileges of “its” national bourgeoisie, this will in¬ 
evitably rouse distrust among the proletariat of the other 
nation; it wUl weaken the international class solidarity of 
the workers and divide them, to the delight of tlie bour¬ 
geoisie. And repudiation of the right to selMetermination, 
or secession, inevitably means, in practice, supporting the 
privileges of the dominating nation. 

We will get even more striking confirmation of this if 
we take the concrete case of the secession of Norway from 
Sweden. 


6. THE SECESSION OF NORWAY 
FROM SWEDEN 

Rosa Luxemburg cites precisely this example and dis¬ 
cusses it in the following way: 

"The latest event in the history of federative relations, the seeea- 
lion of Norway from Sweden—which at the time was hastily s«*ed 
upon by the social-patriotic Polish press (see the Cracow Naprz6d) 
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as a gratifying sign of the strength and progressive pature of the 
aspirations for state separation—at once provided striking proof that 
federalism and its concomitant, separation, are in no way an expression 
of progress or democracy. After the so-called Norwegian ‘revolution,’ 
which meant that the Swedisli king was deposed and compelled to 
leave Norway, the Norwegians very calmly chose another king, formal¬ 
ly rejecting, by a national referendum, the proposal to establish a 
republic. What the superficial admirers of all national movements and 
all semblance of independence proclaimed as a ‘revolution’ was simply 
a manifestation of peasant and petty-bourgeois particularism, the 
desire to have their ‘own’ king for their money instead of one im¬ 
posed upon them by the Swedish aristocracy, and consequently, was 
a movement that bad absolutely nothing in common with revolution. 
At the same time, the dissolution of the union between Sweden and 
Norway showed onee again to what extent, in this case loo, federation, 
which had existed until then, was only an expression of purely 
dynastic interests and, therefore, merely a form of monarchism and 
reaction.” {Przegiqd.) 

Tliat is literally all that Rosa Luxemburg has to say on 
this score!! It must be confessed that it would have been 
difficult for Rosa Luxemburg to have revealed the hopeless¬ 
ness of her position more saliently than she has done in 
this particular instance. 

The question was, and is, whether the Social-Democrats 
in a mixed national state need a program that recognizes 
the right to self-delermination or to sece.ssion. 

What does the example of Norway, cited by Rosa Lux¬ 
emburg herself, tell us on this point? 

Our author twists and turns, exercises her wit and rails 
at Naprzod, but she does not answer the question!! Rosa 
Luxemburg speaks albout everything under the sun so as 
to avoid saying a single word about the actual point at is¬ 
sue!! 

Undoubtedly, in wishing to have their own king for 
their money, and in rejecting, in a national referendum, 
the proposal to establish a republic, the Norwegian petty 
bourgeoisie displayed exceedingly bad philistine qualities. 
Undoubtedly, Naprzdd displayed equally bad and equally 
philistine qualities by failing to notice this. 
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But what has all this to do with the case?? 

The question under discussion was the right of nations 
to self-delerniiinaliiori and the attitude the socialist proletar¬ 
iat should adopt towards tliis right! Why, then, does not 
Rosa Luxemhurg answer this question instead of skirting 
around it? 

In the eyes of a mouse there is no animal stronger than 
the cat, it is said. In Rosa Luxemburg’s eyes there is evi¬ 
dently no animal stronger than the “Fracy.” “Fracy” is the 
popular term for the ‘•Polish Socialist Party,” the so-called 
revolutionary faction, and tlie Cracow newspaper, the 
Naprzod, shares the views of this “faction.” Rosa Luxem¬ 
hurg is so blinded by her fight against the nationalism of 
this “faction” that everything except the Naprzod drops 
out of sight. 

If the Naprzod says “yes,” Rosa Luxemburg considers 
it her sacred duty immediately to say “no,” without stop¬ 
ping to think that by doing so she does not show that she 
is imlependent of the Naprzod, but on the contrary, she 
shows that she is ludicrously dependent on the “Fracy,” 
lliat she is imable to see tilings from a somewhat deeper and 
broader viewpoint than that of the Cracow anthill. The 
Naprzod, of course, is a- wretched, and liy no means a Marx¬ 
ist organ; but this should not prevent us from properly 
analyzing the example of Norway, once we have chosen it. 

To analyze this example in a Marxist way, we must 
deal, not with the vices of the awfully terrible “Fracy,” 
but, firstly, with the concrete historical features of the se¬ 
cession of Norway from Sweden, and, secondly, with the 
tasks the proletariat of both countries was confronted with 
in connection with this secession. 

The geographic, economic and language ties between 
Norway and Sweden are no less close than those between 
many non-Great-Russian Slav nations and the Great Rus¬ 
sians. But the union between Norway and Sweden was not 
a voluntary one, so that Rosa Luxemburg’s reference to 

23—1609 
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"federation” is quite uncalled for, and she had recourse to 
it simply ibeoause she did not know what to say. Norway 
was ceded to Sweden by the monarchs during the Napoleon¬ 
ic wars, against the will of the Norwegians; and the 
Swedes had to bring troops into Norway to subjugate her. 

Despite the exceptionally extensive autonomy which 
Norway enjoyed (she had her own parliament, etc.), for 
many decades after the union there was constant friction 
between Norway and Sweden, and the Norwegians bent all 
their efforts to throw off the yoke of the Swedish aristoc¬ 
racy. At last, in August 1905, they succeeded: the Norwegian 
parliament resolved that the Swedish king was no longer 
king of Norway, and in the referendum held later among 
the Norwegian people, the overwhelming majority (about 
200,000 as against a few hundred) voted for complete sep¬ 
aration from Sweden. After a short period of indecision, 
the Swedes resigned themselves to the fact of secession. 

Tliis example shows us on what grounds cases of the 
secession of nations are possible, and actually occur, under 
modern economic and political relations, and the form se¬ 
cession sometimes assumes under conditions of political 
freedom and democracy. 

Not a single Social-Democrat, unless he wants to pro¬ 
fess that political freedom and democracy are matters of 
indilTerence to him (and in that case he would naturally 
cease to be a Social-Democrat), can deny that this example 
is practical proof that it is the bounden duty of class-con¬ 
scious workers to conduct systematic propaganda and pre¬ 
pare the ground for the settlement of conflicts that may 
arise over the secession of nations not in the “Russian 
way,” but only in the way they were settled in 1905 be¬ 
tween Norway and Sweden. This is exactly what is expressed 
by the demand in the program for the recognition of the 
right of nations to self-determination. But Rosa Luxemburg 
tried to get around a fact that was repugnant to her theory 
by severely attacking the philistinism of the Norwegian 
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Philistines and the Cracow Naprzod; for she understood 
perfectly well that this historical fact utterly refutes lier 
pihrases that the right to self-determination of nations is a 
“utopia,” that it is like the right “to eat from gold plates,” 
etc. Sucih phrases only express a smug, opportunist faith 
in the immutability of the present alignment of forces among 
the nationalities of Eastern Europe. 

Let us proceed furtlier. In the question of the self-deter¬ 
mination of nations, as in every other question, we are inter¬ 
ested, first and foremost, in the self-determination of the 
proletariat within a given nation. Rosa Luxemburg mod¬ 
estly evaded this question too, for she realized that an 
analysis of it on the basis of the example of Norway, which 
she herself chose, would be disastrous for her “theory.” 

What position did the Norwegian and Swedisih prole¬ 
tariat take, and indeed had to take, in the conflict over 
secession? After Norway seceded, the class-conscious work¬ 
ers of Norway would naturally (have voted for a republic,* 
and if some Socialists voted otherwise it only goes to show 
how much stupid, philistine opportunism there sometimes 
is in the European socialist movement. There can be no two 
opinions about that, and we mention this point only be¬ 
cause Rosa Luxemburg' is trying to obscure the issue by 
speaking beside the point. We do not know whether the 
Norwegian socialist program made it obligatory for Nor¬ 
wegian Social-Democrats to hold a particular view on the 
question of secession. We will assume that it did not, Uiat 
the Norwegian Socialists left it an open question as to 
what extent the autonomy of Norway gave sufficient scope 
for freely waging the class struggle, or to what extent eter¬ 
nal friction and conflicts with the Swedish aristocracy hin- 

• Since the majority of the Norwegian nation was in favour of 
a monarchy while the proletariat wanted a republic, then, generally 
speaking, the Norwegian proletariat was confronted with the alterna¬ 
tive: either revolution, if conditions were ripe for it, or subordination 
to the will of the majority and prolonged propaganda and agitation 
work. 
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(lered the freedom of economic life. But the fact that it 
was the duty of the Norwegian proletariat to oppose tliis 
aristocracy and to support Norwegian peasant democracy 
(even with all its philistine limitations) cannot be disputed. 

And the Swedish proletariat? It is common knowledge 
that the Swedish landlords, abetted by the Swedish clergy, 
advocated war against Norw^ay. And since Norway was 
much w'eaker than Sweden, since it had already ex'peri- 
enced a Swedish invasion and since the Swedish aristocracy 
carries enormous weight in its own country, this advocacy 
of w'ar presented a grave danger. We may be sure that the 
Swedish Kokoshkins spent much time and energy in trying 
to corrupt the minds of the Swedisih people by appeals to 
“handle carefully” the “elastic formulas of political self- 
determination of nationalities,” by painting horrible pic¬ 
tures of the danger of the “disintegration of the stale” and 
by assuring them that “popular freedom” was compatible 
with the principles of the Swedish aristocracy. There can¬ 
not be the slightest doubt that the Swedisih Social-Demo¬ 
crats would have betrayed the cause of Socialism and the 
cause of democracy if they had not fought with all their 
might to combat the landlord and “Kokoshkin” ideology 
and policy, and if they had not demanded not only equal¬ 
ity of nations in general (to which the Kokoshkins also 
subscribe) but also the right of nations to .self-dolermina- 
tion, Norway’s freedom to' secede. 

The close alliance of the Norwegian and Swedish work¬ 
ers, their complete fraternal class solidarity gained from 
the fact that the Sw'edish workers recognized the right of 
the Norwegians to secede. For this convinced the Norwe¬ 
gian w’orkers that the Swedish workers were not infected 
with Sw’edish nationalism, that they placed fraternity with 
the Norwegian- proletarians above the privileges of the Swed¬ 
ish bourgeoisie and aristocracy. The dissolution of the lies 
that had been foisted upon Norway by the monarchs of 
Europe and the Swedish aristocracy strengthened the ties 
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between the Norwegian and Swedish workers. The Swedish 
workers proved that in spite of all the vicissitudes of bour¬ 
geois policy—^bourgeois relations may quite possibly cause 
a repetition of the forcible subjection of the Norwegians to 
the Swedes!—they will l)e able to preserve and defend the 
complete equality and class solidarity of the workers of 
both nations in the tight against both the Swedish and tlie 
Norwegian bourgeoisie. 

Incidentally, this reveals how groundless and even friv¬ 
olous are the attempts the “Fracy” sometimes make to 
“use” our disagreements with Rosa Luxemburg against Pol¬ 
ish Social-Democracy. Tlie “Fracy” are not a proletarian, 
and not a socialist, but a petty-bourgeois nationalist par¬ 
ty, something like Polish Social-Revolutionaries. There nev¬ 
er has been, nor could there be any question of unity be¬ 
tween the Russian Social-Democrats and this party. On the 
other hand, not a single Russian Social-Democrat has ever 
“re])ented” of the close relations and unity that have been 
established with the Polish Social-Democrat.s. The Polish 
Social-Democrats have rendered great historical service by 
creaiting the first really Marxist, really proletarian party in 
Poland, a country which is thoroughly imbued with nation¬ 
alistic aspirations and, passions. But the service the Polish 
Social-Democrats have rendered is a great one not because 
Rosa Luxemburg has talked a lot of nonsense about point 
9 of the Russian' Marxists’ program, but despite this sad 
circumstance. 

The question of the “right to self-determination,” of 
course, is not so important for the Polish Social-Democrats 
as it is for the Russians. It is quite understandable that in 
their zeal (sometimes a little Excessive, perhaps) to combat 
the nationalistically blinded petty bourgeoisie of Poland 
the Polish Social-Democrats .should “overdo” it. No Rus¬ 
sian Marxist ever thought of blaming the Polish Social-Dem¬ 
ocrats for being opposed to the secession of Poland. 
These Social-Democrats err only when, like Rosa Luxem- 
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burg, they try to deny the necessity of including the recog¬ 
nition Oif the right to self-determination in the program of 
the Russian Marxists. 

Virtually, this is like attempting to apply relationships, 
understandable when measured by Cracow standards, to 
all the peoples and nations inhabiting Russia, including the 
Great Russians. It means being “Polish nationalists inside 
out” and not Russian, not international Social-Democrats. 

For international Social-Democracy stands for the rec¬ 
ognition of the right of nations to self-determination. This 
is what we shall now proceed to discuss. 


7. THE RESOLUTION OF THE LONDON 
INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS, 1896 

Tliis resolution reads: 

"The Congress declares that it iipliolds the full right of self- 
determination” (Selbstbestimmungsrecht) ‘‘of all nations and expresses 
its sympathy for the workers of every country now suffering under 
the yoke of military, national or other absolutism; the Congress calls 
on the workers of all these countries to join the ranks of the class¬ 
conscious” (Klassenbewusste—those who understand their class 
interests) ‘‘workers of the whole world and to fight shoulder to shoulder 
with them for the defeat of international capitalism and for the 
achievement of the aims of international Social-Democracy.”* 

As we have already pointed out, our opportunists, Messrs. 
Semkovsky, Ldebmau and Yurkevich, are simply unaware 
of this resolution. But Rosa Luxemburg is aware of it and 


* See the official German report of Uie London Congress: “Ver- 
handlungen und Bf.tchliisse des intcrnntiondlen sozialistischen Arhei- 
ter- und Geiverkschnfis-Kongresses zu London, vom 27. Juli his 
1. August 1896.” Berlin, 1697, S. 18 [Proceedings and Decisions of the 
International Socialist Labour and Trade Union Congress, held in 
London, July 27 to August 1, 1896, Berlin, 1897, p. 18.— Tr.). A Rus¬ 
sian pamphlet has been published containing the decision.s of Interna¬ 
tional Congresses, in which the word “self-determination” is wrongly 
translated as “autonomy.” 
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quotes the full text, which contains the same expression as 
that contained m our program, “self-determination.”* 

How does Rosa Luxemburg remove this obstacle which 
lies in the path of her “original” theory? 

Oh, quite simply. ..the whole emphasis lies in the sec¬ 
ond part of the resolution ... its declaratory character ... 
one would refer to M only under a misapprehension!! 

The helplessness and perplexity of our author are sim¬ 
ply astounding. Usually, only the opportunists argue that 
the consistent democratic and socialist points in the pro¬ 
gram are merely declarations, and cravenly avoid an open 
debate on these points. Not without reason, apparently, has 
Rosa Luxemburg found herself this time in the di^plorable 
company of Messrs. Semkovsky, Liebman and Yurkevich, 
Rosa Luxemburg does not venture to state openly whether 
she regards the above resolution as correct or erroneous. 
She wriggles and twists as if counting on the inattentive or 
ill-informed reader who forgets the first part of the resolu¬ 
tion by the time he has started reading the second, or who 
has never heard of the discussion that took place in the 
socialist press prior to the London Congress. 

However, Rosa Luxemburg is greatly mistaken if she 
imagines that she can’ so easily, before the class-conscious 
workers of Russia, trample upon the resolution of the In¬ 
ternational on such an important question of principle with¬ 
out even deigning to analyze it critically. 

Rosa Luxemburg’s point of view w'as voiced during the 
discussions which took place prior to the London Congress, 
mainly in the columns of Die Neue Zeit, the organ of the 
German Marxists, and this point of view was virtually re¬ 
jected by the Internationall That is the crux of the matter, 
which the Russian reader particularly must bear in mind. 

Tlie debate turned on the question of the independence 
of Poland. Three points of view were advanced; 

1. The point of view of the “Fracy,” in whose name 
Hecker spoke. They wanted the International to include in 
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its program the demand for the independence of Poland. 
This proposal was not accepted. Tins point of view was 
defeated in the International. 

2. Rosa Luxemburg’s point of view, viz., that the Polish 
Socialists must not demand the independence of Poland. 
This point of view entirely precluded Ihe proclamation of 
the right of nations to self-determination. This point of view 
was likewise defeated in the International. 

3. The point of view which was then most comprehen¬ 
sively expounded by K. Kautsky in opposing Rosa Luxem¬ 
burg and proving that her materialism was extremely “one¬ 
sided.” According to this point of view, the International 
cannot at the present time make the independence of Po¬ 
land a point in its program; but the Polish Socialists—said 
Kaut-sky—are fully entitled to advance such a demand. 
From the point of view of the Socialists, it is ab.solutely a 
mistake to ignore the tasks of national liberation in a sit¬ 
uation where national oppression exists. 

Tlie resolution of the International reproduces the most 
essential, the fundamental propositions of this point of 
view: on the one hand, the absolutedy direct, unequivocal 
recognition of the full right of all nations to self-determina¬ 
tion; on the other hand, the equally unambiguous appeal to 
the workers for international unity in their class struggle. 

We think that this resolution is absolutely correct, and 
that for the countries of Eastern Europe and A.sia in the 
beginning of the twentieth century it is precisely this reso¬ 
lution, in both its parts taken as an inseparable Avholc, that 
gives the only correct lead to the proletarian class policy 
in the national question. 

Let us deal with the three above-mentioned points of 
view in somewhat greater detail. 

It is known that Karl Marx and Frederick Engels con¬ 
sidered that it was the bounden duty of the whole of West- 
European democracy, and still more of Social-Democracy, 
activdy to support the demand for the independence of 
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Poland. For the period of the 1840's and 1860’s, the period 
of the bourgeois revolutions in Austria and Germany, and 
the period of the “Peasant Reform” in Russia, this point of 
view was quite correct and the only one that was consist¬ 
ently democratic and proletarian. So long as the masses of 
the people H Russia, and in most of the Slavic countries, 
were still dormant, so long as there were no independent, 
ma.ss, democratic movements in these countries, the libera¬ 
tion movement of the nobility in Poland assumed im¬ 
mense, paramount importance from the point of view, not 
only of Russian, not only of Slavic, hut of European de¬ 
mocracy as a whole.* 

But while this standpoint of Marx was fully correct 
for the forties, fifties and sixties or for tlie third quarter 
of the nineteenth century, it has ceased to be correct in 
the twentieth century. Independent democratic movements, 
and even an independent proletarian movement, have arisen 
in most Slavic countries, even in one of the most backward 
•Slavic counlrie.s, Russia. Aristocratic Poland has disap¬ 
peared, yielding place to capitalist Poland. Under such cir¬ 
cumstances Poland could not but lose its exceptional rev¬ 
olutionary importance. 

Tlie attempt of the, P.P.S. (the Polish Socialist Party, 
the present-day “Fracy”) in 1896 to “fix” for all time the 
point of view Marx held in a different epoch was an attempt 


* It would be a very intere.sting piece of historical research to 
compare the position of a Polish noble-rebel in 1863 with that of the 
all-Russian democrat-revolutionary, Chcrnyslievsiy, who, loo (like 
Marx), knew how to appraise the importance of the Polish movement, 
and with that of the Ukrainian petty-bourgeois Dragomanov, who 
appeared much later and expressed the point of view v)f a peasant, so 
ignorant, so sleepy and attached so fast to his dung heap, that his 
legitimate hatred of the Polish pen prevented him from understanding 
the significance of their struggle for all-Russian democracy. (Cf. Dra¬ 
gomanov, Historical Poland and Great-Russian Democracy.) Drago¬ 
manov richly deserved the fervent kisses which were subsequently 
bestowed on him by Mr. P. B. .Struve, who by that time had become 
a National-Liberal. > 
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to use the letter of Marxism against tilie spirit of Marxism. 
Therefore, the Polish Social-Democrats were quite right 
when they attacked the extreme nationalism of the Polish 
petty bourgeoisie and pointed out that the national ques¬ 
tion was of secondary importance for Polish workers, 
when they for the first time created a purely proletarian 
party in Poland and proclaimed the extremely important 
principle that the Polish and the Russian workers must 
maintain the closest alliance in their class struggle. 

But did this mean that at the beginning of the twen¬ 
tieth century the International could regard the principle 
of political self-determination of nations, or the right to 
secession, as superfluous for Eastern Europe and for Asia? 
This would have been the height of absurdity, and (theo¬ 
retically) tantamount to admitting that the bourgeois-demo¬ 
cratic reformation of tlie Turkish, Russian and Chinese 
states has been consummated, would have been tanta¬ 
mount (in practice) to opportunism towards absolutism. 

No. During the period of incipient bourgeois-democratic 
revolutions in Eastern Europe and Asia, during the period 
of the awakening and intensification of national move¬ 
ments, during the period of formation of independent pro¬ 
letarian parties, the task of these parties with regard to 
national policy must be twofold: to recognize the right to 
self-determination for all nations, because the bourgeois- 
democratic reformation is not yet consummated, because, 
working-class democracy consistently, seriously and sin¬ 
cerely, and not in a liberal, Kokoshkin fashion, fights for 
equal rights for nations, and to maintain the closest, in¬ 
separable alliance in the class struggle of the proletarians 
of all nations in a given state, throughout all the vicissitudes 
of its history, irrespective of any reshaping of the fron¬ 
tiers of the individual states by the bourgeoisie. 

It is precisely this twofold task of the proletariat that 
the 1896 resolution of the International formulates. And 
this is the Substance, the underlying principle, of the 
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resolution adopted by the Conference of Russian Marxists 
held in the summer of 1913. Some people profess to see a 
“contradiction” in the fact that while point 4 of this res¬ 
olution, which recognizes the right to self-determination, 
to secession, seems to “concede” the maximum to nation¬ 
alism (in reality the recognition of the right of all na¬ 
tions to self-determination implies the recognition of the 
maximum of democracy and the minimum of nationalism), 
point 5 warns the workers against the nationalistic slo¬ 
gans of the bourgeoisie of any nation and demands the 
unity and fusion of the workers of all nations into inter¬ 
nationally united proletarian organizations. But this “con¬ 
tradiction” is apparent only to extremely shallow minds 
which cannot grasp, for instance, why the unity and class 
solidarity of the Swedish and the Norwegian proletariat 
gained w'hen the Swedish workers upheld Norway’s free¬ 
dom to secede and form an independent stale. 


8. KARL MARX THE UTOPIAN AND PRACTICAL 
ROSA LUXEMBURG 

While declaring the independence of Poland to be a 
“utopia” and repeating it ad nauseam, Rosa Luxemburg 
exclaims ironically: why not raise the demand for the in¬ 
dependence of Ireland? 

Evidently, “practical” Rosa Luxemburg is unaware of 
Karl Marx’s attitude to the question of the independence 
of Ireland. It is worth while dwelling upon this, in order 
lo show how a concrete demand for national independence 
was analyzed from a really Marxist and not an opportunist 
standpoint. 

It w'as Marx’s custom to “probe tbe teeth,” as he ex¬ 
pressed it, of his socialist acquaintances, testing their in¬ 
telligence and the strength of their convictions. Having 
made the acquaintance of Lopatin, Marx wrote to Engels 
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on July 5, 1870, expressing a highly flattering opinion of 
the young Russian Socialist but adding at the same time; 

.. Poland is his weak point. On this point he speaks 
quite like an Englishman—say, an English Chartist of the 
old school—about Ireland.” 

Marx questions a Socialist belonging to an oppressing 
nation about his attitude to the oppressed nation and he at 
once reveals the defect common to tlie Socialists of the 
dominant nations (the British and the Russian): failure to 
understand their socialist duties towards the downtrodden 
nations, their echoing of the prejudices acquired from the 
“Great Power” bourgeoisie. 

Before passing on to Marx’s positive declarations on 
Ireland, we must point out that in general Ihe attitude of 
Marx and Engels to the national question was strictly crit¬ 
ical, and that they recognized its historically relative im¬ 
portance. Thus, Engels wrote to Marx on May 23, 1851, 
that the study of history was leading him to pessimistic 
conclusions concerning Poland, that the importance of Po¬ 
land was temporary—only until the agrarian revolution in 
Russia. The role of the Poles in history was one of “brave 
stupidity.” “And one cannot jxiint to a single inslance in 
which Poland represented progress successfully, even if 
only in relation to Russia, or did anything at all of historic 
importance.” Russia contains more elements of civilization, 
education, industry and of the bourgeoisie than the “Poles, 
whose whole nature is that of the idle cavalier.” “What 
are Warsaw and Cracow compared to St. Petersburg, Mos¬ 
cow, Odessa!” Engels had no faith in the success of an in¬ 
surrection of the Polish nobility. 

But all these thoughts, so full of genius and penetration, 
by no means prevented Engels and Marx from treating the 
Polish movement with the most profound and ardent 
.sympathy twelve years later, when Russia was still dor¬ 
mant and Poland was seething. 

When drafting the Address of the International in 
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1864, Marx wrote to Engels (on Novemlier 4, 1864) that 
he had to combat Mazzini's nationalism, and went oh to 
say; “In so far as international politics come into the Ad¬ 
dress, I speak of countries, not of nationalities, and denounce 
Russia, not the lessor nations.” Marx had no doubt as 
to the subordinate position of the national question as com¬ 
pared with the “labour question.’’ But his theory is as 
far from ignoring the national question as heaven from earth. 

1866 arrives, Marx writes to Engels about the “Proud- 
honist clique” in Paris which “declares nationalities to be 
an absurdity and attacks Bismarck and Garibaldi. As po¬ 
lemics against chauvinism their tactics are useful and 
explicable. But when the believers in Proudhon (my good 
friends here, Lafargue and Longuet also belong to them) 
think that all Europe can and should sit (juicily and peace¬ 
fully on its behind until llie gentlemen in France abolish 
jioverly and ignorance ... they become ridiculous.” (Letter 
of June 7, 1866.) 

“Yesterday,” Marx writes on .Tune 20, 1866, “there was 
a disciis.sion in the International Council on the present 
war. ... Tlie discussion wound up, as was to be expected, 
with ‘the question of nationality' in general and the atti¬ 
tude we should take Towards it.. . The representatives of 
‘Young France’ {non-wOrkers) came out witli the announce¬ 
ment that all nationalities and even nations were anti¬ 
quated prejudices. ProiHlhonized Stirnerism.... The whole 
world waits until the French are ripe for a social revolu¬ 
tion. .;. The English laughed very much when 1 liegan my 
speech by saying tliat our friend Lafargue, etc., who had 
done away with nationalities, had spoken ‘French’ to us, 
i.e., a language which nine-tenths of the audience did not 
understand. I also suggested that by the negation of nation¬ 
alities he appeared, quite unconsciously, to understand 
theiir absorption into the model French nation.” 

The conclusion that follows from all these critical re¬ 
marks of Marx is clear: the working class should be the 
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last to make a fetish of the national question, since the de¬ 
velopment of capitalism does not necessarily awaken all 
nations to independent life. But to brusili aside the mass 
national movements once fiiey have started and to refuse to 
support what is progressive in them means, in elfect, pander¬ 
ing to naiionalistic prejudices, viz.; recognizing “one’s own’’ 
as the “model nation’’ (or, we will add, as the nation 
possessing the exclusive privilege of forming a state) .* 

But let us return to the question of Ireland. 

Marx’s position on this question is most clearly expressed 
in the following extracts from his letters: 

“I have done my best to bring about this demonstration 
of the British workers in favour of Fenianism.... I used to 
think the separation of Ireland from England impossible. 
I now think it inevitable, although after the separation 
there may come federation.” This is what Marx wrote to 
Engels on November 2, 1867. 

In his letter of November 30 of the same year he added: 

“... what shall we advise the English workers? In my 
opinion they must make the repeal of the Union” (Ireland 
with England, i.e., the separation of Ireland from England) 
“in short, the affair of 1783, only democratized and adapt¬ 
ed to the conditions of the time, into an article of their 
pronunziamento. This is the only legal and therefore only 
possible form of Irish emancipation which can be admitted 
in the program of an English party. Experience must show 
later whether a purely personal imion can continue to sub¬ 
sist between the two countries.... 

“... What the Irish need is: 

“1) Self-government and independence from England; 

“2) An agrarian revolution....” 

* Cf. also Marx’s letter to Engels of June 3, 1867: “...I have 
learned with real pleasure from the Paris letters lo the Times about 
the pro-Polish exclamations of the Parisians as against Russia.... 
M, Proudhon and his little doctrinaire clique are not the French 
people.” 
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Marx attached great importance to tlie question of Ire¬ 
land and he delivered lectures of one-and-a-half-hours’ 'du¬ 
ration at the German Workers’ Union on this suibject (let¬ 
ter of December 17, 1867). 

Engels notes in a letter of November 20, 1868, “the 
hatred for the Irish among the English workers,” and al¬ 
most a year later (October 24, 1869), returning to this 
subject he writes: 

‘‘II n’y a qu’un pas” (it is only one step) “from Ireland 
to Russia.... Irish history shows one how disastrous it is 
for a nation when it has subjugated another nation. All 
the abominations of the English have their origin in the 
Irish Pale. I have still to work through the Cromwellian 
period, but this much seems certain to me, that things 
would have taken another turn in England but for the ne¬ 
cessity for military rule in Ireland and the creation of a 
new aristocracy there.” 

Let us note, in passing, Marx’s letter to Engels of Au¬ 
gust 18, 1869: 

“In Posen the Polish workers have brought a strike to 
a victorious end by the help of their colleagues in Berlin. 
This struggle against Monsieur le Capital—even in the sub¬ 
ordinate form of the strike—is a more serious way of 
getting rid of national prejudices from that of the bour¬ 
geois gentlemen with their peace declamations.” 

The policy on the Irish question pursued by Marx in 
the International may be seen from the following: 

On November 18, 1869, Marx writes to Engels that he 
spoke for an hour and a quarter in the Council of the In¬ 
ternational on the question of the attitude of the British 
Ministry to the Irish amnesty and proposed the following 
resolution: 

“Resolved, 

“that in his reply to the Irish demands for the release 
of the imprisoned Irish patriots Mr. Gladstone deliberate¬ 
ly insults the Irish nation; 
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“that he clogs political amnesty with conditions alike 
degrading to the victims of misgovernment and the people 
they belong to; 

“that having, in the teeth of his responsible position, 
publicly and enthusiastically cheered on the American slave¬ 
holders’ rebellion, he now steps in to preach to the Irish 
people the doctrine of passive obedience; 

“that his whole proceedings with reference to the Irish 
amnesty question are the true and genuine offspring of 
that ‘'policy of conquest,’ by the iiery denunciation of which 
Mr. Gladstone ousted his Tory rivals from office; 

“that the General Council of the ‘International Work¬ 
ingmen’s Association’ express their admiration of the spirit¬ 
ed, firm and high-sonled manner in which the Irish people 
carry on their amnesty movement; 

“tliat these resolutions be communicated to all branches 
of, and workingmen's bodies connected with, the 'Inter¬ 
national Workingmen’s Association’ in Europe and 
America.” 

On December 10, 1869, Marx writes that his paper on 
the Irish question to be read at the Council of the Inter¬ 
national will be framed on the following lines; 

“... quite apart from all phrasfes about ‘international’ 
and ‘humane’ justice for Ireland—which are to l>e taken 
for grantesl in the International Council—it is in the direct 
and absolute interest of the English working class to gel 
rid of their present connection with Ireland. And this is 
my most complete conviction, and for reasons which in 
part I cannot tell the English workers themselves. For a 
long time 1 believed that it would l>e passible to overthrow 
the Irish regime by English working-class ascendancy. 1 
always expressed this point of view in The New York Trib¬ 
une” (an American paper to which Marx contributed for 
a long time). “Deeper .study has now convinced me of the 
opposite. The English working class will never accomplish 
anything before it has got rid of Ireland.. .. English reac- 
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lion in England had its roots in the subjugation of Ireland.” 
(Marx’s italics.) 

Marx’s policy on the Irish question should now be quite 
clear to the readers. 

Marx, the “utopian,” was so “impractical” that he sIockI 
for the separation of Ireland, which has not been realized 
even half a century later. What gave rise to Marx’s polii’y, 
and was it not a mistake? 

At first Marx thought that Ireland would be liberated 
not by the national movement of the oppressed nation, but 
by the working-class movement of the oppressing nation. 
Marx did not make an absolute of the national movement, 
knowing, as he did, that the victory of the working cla.ss 
alone can bring about the complete liberation of all 
nationalities. It is impossible to estimata beforehand all 
the possible correlations between tbe bourgeois liberation 
movements of the oppressed nations and the proletarian 
emancipation movement of the oppressing nation (the very 
problem which today niakes the national question in Rus¬ 
sia so difficult). 

However, matters turned out so that the English work¬ 
ing class fell under the influence of the Liberals for a 
fairly long time, became an appendage of the Liberals and 
by adopting a Liberal labour policy rendered itself etfete. 
The bourgeois liberation movement in Ireland grew strong¬ 
er and assumed revolutionary forms. Marx reconsidered 
his view and corrected it. “How disastrous it is for a na¬ 
tion when it has subjugated another nation.” The English 
working class will never be free until Ireland is freed from 
the English yoke. Reaction in England is strengthened and 
fostered by the enslavement of Ireland (just as reaction 
in Russia is fostered by her enslavement of a numlier of 
nations!). 

And Marx, in proposing in the International a resolu¬ 
tion of sympathy with “the Irish nation,” “the Irish people” 
(the clever L. VI. woidd probably have berated poor Marx 

24—1609 
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for forgetting about the class, struggle!), advocates the sep¬ 
aration of Ireland from England, “although after the sep¬ 
aration there may come federation.'' 

What were the theoretical grounds for Uiis conclusion 
of Marx’s? In England the bourgeois revolution had been 
consummated long ago. But it had not yet been consum¬ 
mated in Ireland; it is being consummated only now, after 
the laipse of half a century, by tlie reforms of the English 
Liberals. If capitalism had been overthrown in England as 
quickly as Marx at first expected, there would have been no 
room for a Imurgeois-democratic and general national move¬ 
ment in Ireland. But since it had arisen, Marx advised the 
English workers to support it, to give it a revolutionary 
impetus and lead it to completion in tire interests of their 
own liberty. 

The economic ties between. Ireland and England in the 
1860’s were, of course, even closer than Russia’s present 
ties with Poland, the Ukraine, etc. The “impracticability” 
and “impossibility” of the separation of Ireland (il only 
owing to geographical conditions and England’s immense 
colonial power) were quite obvious. While, in principle, an 
enemy of federalism, Marx in this instance permits also 
federation,* so long as the emancipation of Ireland is 
achieved in a revolutionary and not in a reformist way, 
through Uie movement of the mass of the peop'le of Ireland 


* By Ihe way, it is not difficult to see why, from a Social-Demo¬ 
cratic point of view, Ihe right of “self-determination” means neither 
federation nor autonomy (although, .speaking in the abstract, both 
come under tbe category of “self-determination”). The right to feder¬ 
ation is, ill general, an absurdity, .since federation is a two-.sided 
contract. It goes without saying that Marxists cannot place the de¬ 
fence of federalism in general in their program. As far as autonomy 
is concerned, Marxists defend not “the right to” autonomy but auton¬ 
omy itself, as a general, universal principle of a democratic state 
with a mixed national composition, with sharp differences in geograph¬ 
ical and other conditions. Consequently, the recognition of the 
“right of nations to autonomy” is as absurd as the “right of nations 
to federation.” 
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supported by the working class of England. There can be 
no doubt that only such a solution of the historical prob¬ 
lem would be in the best interests of the proletariat and 
most favourable for rapid social development. 

Things turned out differently. Both the Irish people and 
the English proletariat proved to be weak. Only now, 
through the miserable deals between the English Liberals 
and tlie Irish bourgeoisie, is the Irish problem being solved 
(Ihe example of Ulster shows with what difficulty) 
through the land reform (with compensation) and autonomy 
(not introduced so far). Well then? Does it follow that 
Marx and Engels were “Utopians,” that they advanced 
“impossible” national demands, that they allowed them¬ 
selves to be influenced by the Irish petty-bourgeois nation¬ 
alists (there is no doubt alwut the petty-bourgeois nature 
of the Fenian movement), etc.? 

No. In the Irish question loo, Marx and Engels pursued 
a consistently proletarian policy, which really educated the 
masses in the spirit of democracy and Socialism. Only 
such a policy could have saved both Ireland and England 
from half a century of delay in the introduction of the 
necessary reforms, and could have prevented these reforms 
from being mutilated by the Liberals to please the reaction¬ 
aries. 

The policy of Marx and Engels in the Irish question 
serves as a splendid example, which retains immense prac¬ 
tical importance to the present time, of the attitude the 
proletariat of the oppressing nations should adopt towards 
national movements. It serves as a warning against that 
“servile haste” with which the philistines of all countries, 
colours and languages hurry to declare “utopian” the idea 
of changing the frontiers of states that have been established 
by ihe violence and privileges of the landlords and bour¬ 
geoisie of one nation. 

If the Irish and English proletariat had not accepted 
Marx’s policy, and had not made the separation of Ireland 
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their slogan, that would have been the worst sort of op¬ 
portunism, neglect of their duties as democrats and Social¬ 
ists, and yielding to English reaction and to the English 
bourgeoisie. 


9. THE 1903 PROGRAM AND ITS LIQUIDATORS 

The Minutes of the 1903 Congress, at which the pro¬ 
gram of the Russian Marxists was adopted, have become a 
great rarity, so that the overwhelming majority of the active 
workers in the working-class movement today are unac¬ 
quainted wuth the motives that underline the various points 
of the program (the more so since not all the literature rel¬ 
evant thereto enjoys the blessings of legality...). It is 
therefore necessary to analyze the debate that took place at 
the 1903 Congress on the question under discussion. 

Let us stale first of all that however meagre the Russian 
Social-Democratic literature on the “right of nations to 
self-determination” may be, it, nevertheless, clearly shows 
that this rigiit was always understood to mean the right to 
secession. Messrs, the Semkovskys, Liebmans and Yurke- 
viches, who doubt this and declare that point 9 is “vague,” 
etc., do so only because of their extreme ignorance or care¬ 
lessness. As far back as 1902, Plekhanov, in the Zarya, 
defending “the right to self-determination” in the draft 
program, wrote that this demand, while not obligatory for 
the bourgeois democrats, is “obligatory for the Social-iDem- 
ocrats.” “If we were to forget or hesitate to advance it,” 
wrote Pleklianov, “for fear of offending the national preju¬ 
dices of our fellow countrymen of the Great-Russian na¬ 
tionality, the call... ‘workers of all countries, unite!’ on 
our lips would become a brazen lie....” 

This is a very apt Characterization of the fundamental 
argument in favour of the point under consideration; so 
apt that it is not surprising that the critics of our program 
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who have “forgotten their kin” have been iimitlly avoiding 
it. The abandonment of this point, no matter for what mo¬ 
tives, is reall^' a “shameful” concession to Great-Russian na¬ 
tionalism. But why Great-Russian, when it is a question 
of the right of all nations to self-determination? Because 
it refers to secession from the Great Russians. In the in¬ 
terests of the unity of the proletarians^ in the interests of 
their class solidarity, we must recognize the right of na¬ 
tions to secession —that is what Plekbanov admitted in the 
words quoted above twelve years ago. Had our opportun¬ 
ists poiidered over this they would proliably not have 
talked so much nonsense about self-determination. 

At the 1903 Congress, which adopted the draft pro¬ 
gram that Plekbanov advocated, the main work was done 
in the Program Commission. Unfortunatfly, no record of 
its proceedings was kept; it would have been particularly 
interesting on this point, for it was only in the Commis¬ 
sion that the representatives of the Polish Social-Demo¬ 
crats, Warszawski and Hanecki, tried to defend their view 
and to dispute the “recognition of the right to .self-deter¬ 
mination.” The reader who took the trouble to compare 
their arguments (expounded in the speech by Warszawski 
and in his and Hanecki’s declaration, pp. 134-36 and 
388-90 of the Congress “Minutes) with those Rosa Luxemburg 
advanced in her Poli.sh article, which we have ana¬ 
lyzed, would find that they are completely identical. 

How were these arguments treated by the Program 
Commission of the Second Congress, where Plekbanov, 
more than anyone else, attacked the Polish Marxists? These 
arguments were mercilessly ridiculed! Tlie absurdity of 
proposing to the Marxists of Russia that they delete the 
recognition of the right of nations to self-determination was 
demonstrated so clearly and vividly that the Polish Marx¬ 
ists did not even venture to repeat their arguments at the 
full meeting of the Congress! I They left the Congress, 
convinced of the hopelessness of their case at the supreme 
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assembly of Great-Russian, as well as Jewish, Georgian and 
Armenian Marxists. 

This historic episode is naturally of very great impor¬ 
tance for everyone who is seriously interested in his pro- 
gram.The fact that the arguments of the Polish Marxists 
suffered utter defeat in the Program Commission of the 
Congress, and that the Polish Marxists gave up the attempt 
to defend their views at the full meeting of the Congress 
is very significant. It is not without reason that Rosa Lux¬ 
emburg “modestly” kept silent about it in her article in 
1908; apparently the recollection of the Congress was too 
unpleasant! Slie also kept quiet about the ridiculously inept 
proposal made by Warszawski and Hanecki in 1903, on 
behalf of all the Polisli Marxists, to “amend” point 9 of 
the program, a proposal which neitlier Rosa Luxemburg 
nor the other Polisli Social-Democrats have ventured (or 
will venture) to repeat. 

But although Rosa Luxemburg, concealing her defeat 
in 1903, maintained silence on these facts, those who take 
an interest in the history of their Parly will make it their 
business to ascertain the facts and ponder over their sig¬ 
nificance. 

On leaving the 1903 Congress Rosa Luxemburg’s friends 
submitted the following statement: 

.. We propose that point 7” (now point 9) “of the draft program 
read as follows: Point 7. Institutions guaranteeing full freedom of 
cultural development to all nations incorporated in the state.” (P. 390 
of the Minutes.) 

Thus, the Polish Marxists then propounded views on 
the national question that were so vague that instead of 
self-determination they actually proposed the notorious 
“cultural-national autonomy,” under another name! 

This sounds almost incredible, but unfortunately it is a 
fact. At the Congress itself, although it was attended by 
five Bundists with five votes and three Caucasians with 
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six votes, not counting Kostrov’s®^ consulting voice, not a 
single vote was cast for the deletion of the point about self- 
determination. Three votes were cast for the proposal to add 
to this point “cultural-national autonomy” (in favour of 
Goldiblalt’s formula: “the establishment of institutions guar¬ 
anteeing to the nations fuli freedom of cultural develop¬ 
ment”) and four voles for Lioher’s formula (“the right of 
nations to freedom in their cultural development”). 

Now that a Russian Liberal party, the Constitutional- 
Democratic Party, has appeared on the scene, we know 
that in its program the political self-determination of na¬ 
tions has l)een replaced by “cultural self-determination.” 
Thus, Rosa Luxemburg’s Polish friends were so successful 
in “combating" the nationalism of the P.P.S. that they 
proposed to substitute a Liberal program for the Marxist 
program! And in tlie same breath they accused our pro¬ 
gram of being opportunist; no wonder this accusation was 
received with laughter in the Program Commission of the 
.Second Congress! 

How was “self-determination” understood by the del¬ 
egates at the Second Congress, of whom, as we have seen, 
not a single one was opposed to “self-determination of 
nations”? 

The following three extracts from the Minutes provide 
the answer: 

“Martijnov is of the opinion that the term ‘self-deter¬ 
mination’ should not be given a broad interpretation; it 
merely means the right of a nation to set itself up as a 
separate political entity and not regional self-government.” 
(P. 171.) Martynov was a memiber of the Program Com¬ 
mission in which the arguments of Rosa Luxemburg’s 
friends were repudiated and ridiculed. In his views, Mar¬ 
tynov was then “an Economist,” a rabid opponent of Iskra-, 
and had he expressed an opinion which was not shared by 
the majority of the Program Commission he would certain¬ 
ly have been repudiated. 
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Goldblatt, a Bundist, was the first to speiak when the 
Congress, after the Commission had tinished its work, dis¬ 
cussed point 8 (present point 9) of the program. 

Goldblatt said: 

“Nolhing can be said against the ‘right to self-detcmiinalion.' 
When a nation is fighling for independence, it should not be opposed. 
If Poland refuses to enter into legal marriage with Russia, she should 
not be interfered willi, as Pleklianov ])ut il. 1 agree with this opinion 
within those limits.” (Pp. 175-76.) 

Plekhanov did not speak at all on this subject at the 
full meeting of the Congress. Goldblatt referred to what 
Plekhanov had said in the Program Commission, where the 
“right to self-determination” had been explained in a simple 
and detailed manner to mean the rigid to secession. Lie- 
her. who sjxrke after Goldldatl, remarked: 

‘‘Of course, if any nationality fuids that it cannot live within the 
frontiers of Russia, the Parly will not place any obstacles in its way.” 
(P. 176.) 

The reader will see that at the Second Congre.ss of the 
Party, which adopted the jtrogram, there were no two opin¬ 
ions about self-determination meaning “only” the right 
to secession. Even the Bundists assimilated this truth at 
that time, and only in our deplorable times of continued 
counterrevolution and all sorts of “apostasy” can we find 
people who, bold in their ignorance, declare that the pro¬ 
gram is “vague.” But before devoting time to these sorry 
“Quasi-Social-Democrats,” let us first finish with the attitude 
of the Poles to the program. 

They came to the Second Congress (1903) declaring 
that unity was necessary and imperative. But they left 
the Congress after their “reverses” in the Program Com- 
mi.ssiou', and their last word was their written statement, 
printed in the Minutes of the Congress, containing the above- 
mentioned proiposals to substitute cultural-national au¬ 
tonomy for self-determination. 
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In 1906 the Polish Marxists joined the Party, and nei- 
Iher upon joining nor afterwards (neither at the Cxingress 
of 1907, nor at the conferences of 1907 and 1908, nor at 
tlie plennin of 1910) did they once introduce a single pro¬ 
posal to amend point 9 of the Russian program!! 

This is a fact. 

And de.sipite all jihrases and assurances, tliis fact def¬ 
initely proves that Rosa Liixeinhurg’s friends regarded 
this question as having heen settled by the debate in the 
Program Commission of the Second Congress as well as 
by the decision of that Congress; tliat they tacitly acknowl¬ 
edged their mistake and corrected it by joining the Party 
in 1906, after they had left the Congress in 1903, without 
having once tried through Party channels to raise the 
question of amending point 9 of the program. 

Ro.sa Luxemburg’s article appeared over her signature 
in 1908—of course, no one ever took it into his head to 
deny the right of Party writers to criticize the program—- 
and since this article was written not a single official l>ody 
of the Poli.sh Marxists has raised the question of revising 
point 9. 

Hence, Trot.sky is rendering certain admirers of Rosa 
Luxemburg a very clumsy service when he writes, in the 
name of the editors of the Borba, in No. 2 of that publication 
(March 1914): 

“. . . The Polish Marxists consider that The right to national setf- 
determination’ is entirely devoid of political content and should be 
deleted from the program.” (P. 25.) 

The obliging Trotsky is more dangerous than an ene¬ 
my! Trot.sky could produce no proof except “private con¬ 
versations” (i.e., simiply gossip, on wbich Trotsky alw>ays 
subsists) for clas.sifying “Polish Marxists” in general as sup¬ 
porters of every article that Rosa Luxemburg writes. Trots¬ 
ky represented the “Polisih Marxists” as people without hon¬ 
our and conscience, incapable of respecting even their 
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own convictions and the program of their Party. Obliging 
Trotsky! 

When, in 1903, the representatives of the Polish Marx¬ 
ists left the Second Congress because of the right to self- 
determination, Trotsky could have said at that time that 
they regarded this right as devoid of content and that it 
should be deleted from the program. 

But after this the Polish Marxists joined the Party which 
possessed such a program, and not once have they brought 
in a motion to amend it.* 

Why did Trotsky withhold these facts from the read¬ 
ers of his journal? Only because he finds it advantageous 
to .speculate on inciting disagreements between the Polish 
and the Russian opponents of Tviquidalorism and on de¬ 
ceiving the Russian workers on the question of the pro¬ 
gram. 

Never yet has Trotsky held a firm opinion on any im¬ 
portant question of Marxism. He always manages to “creep 
into the chinks” of this or that difference of opinion, and 
desert one side for the other. At the present moment he 
is in the company of the Bundists and the Liquidators. And 
these gentlemen do not stand on ceremony where the Party 
is concerned. 

Listen to the Bundist Licbinan. 

“When, fifteen years ago,” writes this gentleman, “the Russian 
Social-Democrats inrluded the point about the right of every national¬ 
ity to ‘self-determination’ in their program, everyone (II) asked himself: 
what does this fashionable (I!) term really mean? No answer was 
forthcoming (!!). This word was left (I!) enveloped in fog. Indeed, it 


* We are informed that at the Summer Conference of the Russian 
Marxists in 1913, the Polish Marxists attended with only a voice but 
no vote and did not vote at all on the right to self-determination (to 
secession), declaring their oppo.sition to this right in general. Of course, 
they had a perfect right to act in this way, and, as hitherto, to 
agitate in Poland against her secession. But this is not quite what Trots¬ 
ky is saying; for the Polish Marxists did not demand the “deletion” 
of point 9 “from the program.” 
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was difficult at the time to dissipate that fog. The time had not yet 
come when this point could be made concrete—it was said then—let 
it remain enveloped in fog (!!) for the time being and life itself will 
indicate what content is to be put into this point.” 

Isn’t this “ragamuffin”'^ mocking at the Party program 
magnificent? 

And why is he mocking? 

Only becaitso he is a complete ignoramus who has never 
learned anything, who has not even read anything on 
Party history, but who simply happened to drop into a 
LiquidatorisI environment, where it is “the thing” to be 
blase on the question of the Party and everything it stands 
for. 

In Pomyalovsky's novel, a seminary student brags of 
having “spat into the barrel with sauerkraut.” Messrs, the 
Bimdisls go even further. They put up the Liebmans so 
that these genllomcn may publicly .spit into their own bar¬ 
rel. What do Messrs, the Liebmans care about the fact that an 
International Congress has pas.sed a decision, that at the Con¬ 
gress of their own Party two representatives of their own 
Bund proved that they were quite able (and what “severe” 
critics and determined enemies of the Iskra they were!) to 
understand the meaning of “self-determination” and even 
agreed to it? And would it not be easier to liquidate the 
Party if the “Party writers’’ (don’t laugh) treated the his¬ 
tory and the program of the Party in seminary student 
fashion? 

Here is a second “ragamuffin,” Mr. Yurkevich of the 
Dzvin. Mr. Yurkevich has evidently seen the Minutes of the 
Second Congress, for he cites Plekhanov’s words, as re¬ 
peated by Goldblatt, and shows that he is aware of the 
fact that self-determination can only mean the right to se¬ 
cession. This, however, does not prevent him from spread¬ 
ing slander among the Ukrainian petty bourgeoisie about 
the Russian Marxists, alleging that they are in favour of 
•the “state integrity” of Russia. (No. 7-8, 1913, p. 83, etc.) 
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Of course, Messrs, the Yurkeviches could not have invented a 
] letter method than tliis slander for alienating the Ukrainian 
democrats from the Great-Russian democrats. And such 
alienation is in line with the whole policy of the group of 
the Dzvin writers, who advocate the segregation of the 
Ukraiimn workers in a separate national organization!* 

It is quite appropriate, of course, for a group of nation¬ 
alist Philistines who are splitting the ranks of the prole¬ 
tariat—and such precisely is the objective role of the Dzvin — 
to dis.seminate such hopeless confusion on the national 
question. It goes without .saying that the Yurkeviches and 
Liebmans, who are “terribly” offended when they arc called 
“near-Party men,” do not say a word, not a single word, 
as to how theg would like the problem of the right of 
secession to be solved in the program. 

Here is the third and principal “ragamuffin,” Mr. Sem- 
kovsky, who in the columns of a Liquidatorist newspaper, 
with a Great-Russian audience before him, rails at point 9 
of the program and at the same time declares that he “for 
certain reasons does not approve of the proposal” to de¬ 
lete this point!! 

This is incredible, but it is a fact. 

In August 1912, tlie conference of the Liquidators of¬ 
ficially raised the national question. For a year and a half 
not a single article has aippeared on the que.stion of point 
9 except for the one written by Mr. Semkovsky. And in 
this article the author repudiates the program, “not approv¬ 
ing,” however, “for certain reasons” (is it a secret dis¬ 
ease?) the proposal to amend it!! We M'ould lay a wager that 
it would lie difficult to find anywhere in the world similar 
examples of opportunism, and worse than opportunism, of 
the renunciation of the Party, of its liquidation. 

* See pnrticularly Mr. Yurkevich’s preface to Mr. Levinsky’s book 
Outline of the Development of the Ukrainian Working-Class Move¬ 
ment in Galicia, Kiev 1914. 
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One instance will suffice to show what Seiukovsky’s 
arguments are like: 

“What are we to do,” he writes, “if the Polish proletariat desires 
to fight side hy side with the cirlire Russian proletariat, within the 
framework of a single state, while the reactionary classes of Polish 
society, on the contrary, desire to separate Poland from Russia and 
in a referendum obtain a majority of votes in favour of secession? 
Should we Russian Social-Democrats in the central parliament vote 
together with our Polish comrades against secession, or—in order not 
to violate the ‘right to self-determination’—vote for secession?” 
(A'oi’oya Rabochaija Gazela, No. 71.) 

From this it is evident that Mr. Semkovsky does not 
even understand what the discussion is about! It did not 
occur to liim that the right to secession presupposes the 
settlement of the question not by the central parliament, 
but by the parliament (diet, referendum, etc.) of the seced¬ 
ing region. 

The cliildish perplexity over the question—“What are 
we to do” if under democracy the majority is for reac¬ 
tion?—serves to screen the question of real, actual, live pol¬ 
itics, when both the Purishkeviches and the Kokoshkins 
consider even the idea of secession as criminal! Probably, 
the proletarians of all Russia ought not to tight the Purish¬ 
keviches and the Kokoshkins today, but, passing them hy, 
fight the reactionary classes of Poland 11 

Such is the incredible nonsense that is written in 
the organ of the Liquidators, of which Mr. L. Martov is 
one of the ideological leaders, the same L. Martov who 
drafted the program and got it carried in 1903, and 
even subsequently wrote in favour of the right of seces¬ 
sion. Apparently L. Martov is now arguing according to 
the rule: 


No clever man required there; 
Better send Read, 

And I shall wait and see.^^ 
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He sends Read-Semkovsky, and allows our program 
to be distorted and endlessly confused in a daily paper be¬ 
fore new readers, who are unacquainted with it. 

Yes, Liquidatorism has gone a long way—even very 
marjy prominent ex-Social-Democrats have not a trace of 
Party spirit left in them. 

Rosa Luxemburg cannot, of course, be put on a par 
with the Liehmans, Yurkeviches and Semkovskys, but the 
fact that it is precisely people of this kind who seize upon 
her mistake shows with particular clarity the opportunism 
she has lapsed into. 


10. CONCLUSION 


Let us sum up. 

From the point of view of the theory of Marxism in 
general the question of the right of self-determination pre¬ 
sents no difficulties. No one can seriously dispute the Lon¬ 
don resolution of 1896, or the fact that self-determination 
implies only the right to secession, or the fact that the for¬ 
mation of independent national states Is the tendency of 
all bourgeois-democratic revolutions. 

The difficulty is ci’cated to a certain extent by the fact 
that in Russia the proletariat of both oppressed and oppress¬ 
ing nations are fighting and must fight side by side. The 
task is to preserve the unity of the class struggle of the pro¬ 
letariat for Socialism, to resist all the bourgeois and Black- 
Hundred nationalist influences. Among the oppressed na¬ 
tions the separate organization of the proletariat as an 
independent party sometimes leads to such a bitter struggle 
against the nationalism of the respective nation that the 
perspective becomes distorted and the nationalism of the 
oppressing nation is forgotten. 

But this distortion of the perspective cannot last long. 
The experience of the joint struggle of the proletarians of 
various nations has demonstrated only too plainly that we 
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must formulate political questions not from the “Cracow,” 
but from the all-Russian point of view. And in all-RussUin 
politics it is the Purishkeviches and the Kokoshkins who 
rule. Their ideas are predominant, their persecution of alien 
races for “separatism,” for thinking about secession, are 
Jxnng preacdied and practise<l in the Duma, in the schools, 
in the churches, in the barracks, and in hundreds and 
thousands of newspapers. It is this Great-Russian poison 
of nationalism that is contaminating the entire all-Russian 
political atmosphere. The misfortune of a nation, which, 
in subjugating other nations, is strengthening reaction 
throughout Russia. The memories of 1849 and 1863 form a 
living political tradition, which, unless great storms sweep the 
country, threatens to hamper every democratic and especial¬ 
ly every Social-Democratic movement for,many decades. 

There can be no doubt that, however natural the point 
of view of certain Marxists of the oppressed nations (whose 
‘‘misfortune” is sometimes that the masses of the population 
are blinded by tlie idea of “their” national liberation) may 
appear at times, in reality the objective alignment of class 
forces in Russia makes refusal to advocate the right of 
self-determination tantamount to the worst opportunism, to 
the contamination of the proletariat with the ideas of the 
Kokoshkins. And in substance, these ideas are the ideas 
and the policy of the Purishkeviches. 

Therefore, if Rosa Luxemburg’s point of view could 
at first be excused as being specifically Polish, “Cracow” 
narrow-mindedness,* at the present time, when nationalism 


* It Is not difflcult to understand that the recognition by the 
Marxists of the whole of Russia, and first and foremost by the Great 
Russians, of the right of nations to secede in no way precludes agi¬ 
tation against secession by Marxists of a particular oppressed nation, 
just as the recognition of the right to divorce does not preclude agi¬ 
tation against divorce in a particular case. We think, therefore, that 
the number of Polish Marxists will inevitably increase who will laugh 
at the non-existent "contradiction” which is now being “hashed up” 
•by Semkovsky and Trotsky. 
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and, above all govemmenlal Great-Russian nationalism, has 
grown stronger everywhere, when policy is being shaped 
by this Great-Russian nationalism, such narrow-mindedness 
becomes inexcusable. In actuality it is being seized upon by 
the opportunists of all nations who fight shy of the idea 
of “storms” and “leaps,” believe that the bourgeois-dem¬ 
ocratic revolution is complete, and yearn for the Liber¬ 
alism of the Kokoshkins. 

Great-Russian nationalism, like any other nationalism, 
passes through various phases, according to the classes that 
are supreme in the bourgeois country at tlie lime. Up to 
1905 we knew almost exclusively national reactionaries. After 
the revolution National-Liberals arose in our country. 

In our country this is virtually the position adopted 
both by the Octobrists and by the Cadets (Kokoshkin), 
i.e., by the whole of the present-day bourgeoisie. 

And later on, Great-Russian National Democrats will 
inevitably appear. Mr. Peshekhonov, one of the founders 
of the “Popular Socialist” Party, has already expressed this 
point of view when (in the issue of Russkoye Boyatstvo 
for August 1906) he appealed for caution in regard to the 
nationalist prejudices of the peasant. However much others 
may slander us Bolsheviks and declare that we “idealize” 
the peasant, we always have made and always will make 
a dear distinction between peasant intelligence and 
peasant prejudice, between peasant strivings for democracy 
and opposition to Purishkevich, and peasant strivings to 
maike peace with the priest and the landlord. 

Even now, and probably for a fairly long time to 
come, proletarian democracy must reckon with the nation¬ 
alism of the Great-Russian peasants (not in the sense of 
making concessions to it, but in the sense of combating 
it).* The awakening of nationalism among the oppressed 
nations, which became so pronounced after 1905 (let us 

* It would be inlercsting to trace the changes that lake place in 
Polish nationalism, for example, in its process of transformation from 
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recall, say, the group of “Autonomists-Federalists” in the 
First Duma, the growth of the Ukrainian movement, of the 
Moslem movement, etc.), will inevitably cause the inten¬ 
sification of nationalism among the Great-Russian petty 
bourgeoisie in town and country. The slower the dem¬ 
ocratization of Russia, tlie more persistent, brutal and 
bitter will be national persecution and quarrelling among 
tlie bourgeoisie of the various nations. The particularly 
reactionary nature of the Russian Purishkeviches will at the 
same time engender (and strengthen) “separatist” tenden¬ 
cies among the various oppressed nationalities which some¬ 
times enjoy far greater freedom in the neighbouring states. 

Tills state of affairs confronts the proletariat of Rus¬ 
sia with a twolbld or, rather, a two-sided task: to combat 
all nationalism and, above all, Great-Russjan nationalism; 
to recognize not only complete equality of rights for all 
nations in general, but also equality of rights as regards 
statehood, i.e-, the right of nations to self-determination, 
to secession. And at the same time, precisely in the interest of 
the successful struggle against the nationalism of all nations 
in any form, preserving the unity of the proletarian struggle 
and of the proletarian organizations, amalgamating these 
organizations into a close-knit international association, in 
spite of the Ixmrgcois 'strivings for national segregation. 

aiistocralic nutioiialism into bourgeois nationalism and tiien into 
peasant nationalism. Ludwig Bernhard, in his book Das Polnische 
Gemeinwesen im preussischen Staat (The Polish Community in the 
Prussian State-, there is a Russian translation), sharing the view of 
a German Kokoshkin, describes a very characteristic phenomenon: 
the formation of a sort of “peasant republic” by the Poles in 
Germany in the form of a close alliance of the various coopera¬ 
tives and other associations of the Polish peasants in their struggle 
for nationality, for religion, for “Polish” land. German oppression has 
welded the Poles together, segregated them, first awakening the na- 
tionailism of the aristocracy, then of the bourgeois, and finally of the 
peasant masses (especially after the campaign the Germans inau¬ 
gurated in 1873 against the Polish language in schools). Things are 
moving in the same direction in Russia, and not only in regard to 
Ppiand. 


25— 
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Complete equality of rights for all nations; the right 
of nations to selMcterniination; the amalgamation of the 
workers of all nations—this is the national program that 
Marxism, the experience of the whole world, and tire ex¬ 
perience of Russia, teaches tlie workers. 

fills article was already set up when 1 received No. 3 
o^f Nasha Rabachay-a Gazeta, where Mr. VI. Kossovsky 
writes as follows about the recognition of the right to self- 
determination for all nations: 

“Taken over niechauically from I he resolution of the First Con¬ 
gress of the Party (1898), which in turn had borrowed it from the 
decisions of International Sociaiist Congresses, it was given, as is 
evident from the debate, Uie same meaning at the 1903 Congress as 
was put into it by the Socialisii International, via., political self-deter¬ 
mination, i.e., the self-determination of nations in the direction of 
political independence. Thus, tlie formula: national self-determination, 
which implies the right to territorial separation, does noit affect in any 
way the question of how national relations within a given stale 
organism should be regulated for nationalities that cannot or have 
no desire lo leave the present state.” 

It is evident from this that Mr. VI. Kossovsky has seen 
the Minutes of the Second Congress of 1903 and under¬ 
stands perfectly well the real (and only) meaning of the 
term self-determination. Compare this with the fact that 
the editors of the Bund newspaper Zeit put up Mr. Lieb- 
mon to jeer at the program and to declare that it is vague!! 
Queer “party” ethics among these Bundists.... Why Kos- 
sovSky declares that the Congress took over the principle 
of self-determination mechanically, “Allah alone knows.” 
Some people “want to object,” but how, why and where¬ 
fore, they do not know. 

Prosveshchenige, 

Nos. 4, 5 and 6 for 1914 

V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, 

Fourth Russian Edition, 

Vol. XX, pp. 305-424 



OBJECTIVE DATA ON THE STRENGTH 
OF THE DIFFERENT TRENDS 
IN THE WORKING-CLASS 
MOVEMENT 


For the class-conscious workers there,is no more im¬ 
portant task than that of knowing their class movement, 
its nature, its aims and objects, its conditions and practical 
forms. For Ihe whole strength of Ihe working-class move¬ 
ment lies in its political consciousness, and in ils mass- 
character. At every step in its development, capitalism 
increases the number of })rolctarians, of wageworkers, 
rallies, organizes and enlightens them, and in this way 
prepares the class force that must inevitably march to¬ 
wards its goal. ' 

The program of the Marxists and their decisions on 
tactics, as constantly set forth and explained in the press, 
help to inculcate m the masses of the workers a knowl¬ 
edge of the nature, aims and objects of the move¬ 
ment. 

The conflict between the various trends in the working- 
class movement of Russia has deep class roots. The two 
“trends” which are fighting Marxism (Pmvda-km) in the 
working-class movement of Russia and which deserve 
(liecause of their mass form and of their roots in his¬ 
tory) to be called “trends,” i.e., Narodism and Liquida- 
tj>risn\ express the influence of the bourgeoisie over the 
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proletariat. This has been explained many times by the 
Marxists and recognized in a number of decisions they 
have adopted in relation to the Narodniks (the fight 
against whom has been going on for thirty years) and 
in relation to the Liquidators (the history of Liquidator- 
ism goes back almut twenty years, for Liquddatorism is 
the direct continuation of “Econoniism” and Menshe- 
vism). 

More and more objective data are now accumulating 
on the strength of the different trends ui the working-class 
movement of Russia. Every effort must be made to collect, 
verify and study these objective data on the conduct and 
moods not of individuals or groups, but of the masses, 
data taken from different hostile newspapers, data that 
can be verified by any literate person. 

Only with the help of such data can one learn and make 
a study of the movement of one's class. One of tlie gravest, 
if not the gravest, defects (or crimes against the working 
class) of the Narodniks and Liquidators, as w'ell as of the 
various coteries of intellectuals such as the “Vperyod-ists,” 
Plekhanovites and Trotskyites, is their subjectivism. 
At every step they try to pass off their desires, their “opin¬ 
ions,” their estimation of the situation and their “plans” 
as the will of the workers, as the needs of the working- 
class movement. When they talk about “imity,” for ex¬ 
ample, they majestically ignore the experience acquired 
in creating the genuine unity of the majority of the 
class-conscious workers of Russia in the course of two-and- 
a-half years, from the beginning of 1912 to the middle 
of 1914. 

Let us then tabulate the available objective data on 
the strength of the different trends in the working-dass 
movement. Those who believe subjective appraisals and 
promises are free to go to the “coterie.s.” We invite only 
those who desire to study objective figures. Here are the 
figures: 
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Pravda- Liqui- 
isfs dators. 


Per oent , 

Frav- Liquida- Narod- 
Ida-istB tors 


State Duma Elections. 


1. No. of deputies elected 
by workers’ curia: 


II Duma 1907 .. . 

i 

12 

47 

63 

Ill Duma 1907-12 . . 

4 ' 

4 

60 

60 

IV Duma 1912 . . . 

G ! 

3 

67 

33 


boycott 


No. of Worhere' Groups 
Which Donated Funds: 


2. No. of donations by 
workers’ groups for 
St. Petersburg nows- 


papj'rs: 

1912 . 

1913 . 

to May 13, 1914 . . 

620 

2,181 

2,873 

89 

661 

671 

76.9 

81.1 

23.1 

18.9 

264 

524 

Election of Workers' Rep¬ 
resentatives to Insurance 
Boards: 






3. No. of representatives, 
to All-Russian Insur¬ 
ance Board 

47 

10 

82.4 

17.6 

?l-2? 

4. Ditto Metropolitan In¬ 
surance Board 

37 


81.1 

15.9 

4 


Signatures to Resolutions 
in Favour of Each of the 
Duma Groups: 

5. No. of signatures pub¬ 
lished in both newspa- 
pers in favour of the 
“six” (Provdq-ists) and 
for the “seven” (Liqui¬ 
dators). 6,722 2,986 1.2 30. 
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Poroent , 

'mvda- Liqui- Liquida- Narod- 

iBts dators niks 


Uotmection with Workers' 

Qioups: 

6. No. of communications 
with various contribu¬ 
tions from woikors’ 
groups to either of the 
Duma Groups (Oct. 1913 

to Juno 6, 1914). . . . 1,295 215 85.7 14.3 

Circulation, of St. Peters¬ 
burg Newspapers: 

7. No. of copil-a printed 
(figures collected and 
published by E. Vande '• 

vokle).10,000 16,000 71.4 28.6 12,001 

(3 times 

Press Abroad: a week) 

8. No. of issues of leading 
m'wspapers published 
after August (1912) 

Conference of Liquida¬ 
tors to July 1914 . . . 

9. No. of references in these 

issues to won-legal or¬ 
ganizations (one locality 
counted as one refer¬ 
ence) 44 21 


Dependence on the Bour¬ 
geoisie: 

10. Eunds contributed to 
St. Petersburg newspa¬ 
pers (from January 1 to 
May 13, 1914). Percen¬ 
tage of contributions 
from non-workers . . . 


13 66 60 
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Per cent 



I’tavda- 

ists 

Liqui¬ 

dators 

Prav- 

r/o-ists 

Liquida¬ 

tors 

Narod¬ 

niks 

11. No. of financial reports 
published in the news¬ 
papers during entire 
period. 

3 

1 



?(0?) 

12. Percentage of above re¬ 
ports showing deficits 
covered from unstated, 
i. 0., bourgeois sources . 



0 

100 

? 

IS. Funds p.assing through 
the hands of either of 
the Duma gro\ips (from 
October 1913 to Juno 6, 
1914). Poreontagi' of 
funds obtained from 
non-workers. 

1 


G 

1G 


14. No. of ih'ms of corre¬ 
spondence tacitly passed 
off as coming from work¬ 
ers when actually taken 
from boui’goois news¬ 
papers without indicat- * 
ing source. 


( 

in two 

IRHUf'S, 

0 

Trade Unions: 

15. No. of trade unions in 
St. Petersburg in which 
majority of members 
(judging by majority 
on executive boards) 
sympathize with respec- 
• tivo trends. 

i 

wu* 

1 

Nofi 

Nai 

1. 17 an 

tha Hat 
Uazeti 

d 19 of 
horhuya 
j) 

2 


* In one union the Prat>da-ists and Liquidators had an equal 
number of supporters. 
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First of all we shall briefly explain the above figures 
and then draw ttie conclusions that follow from them. 

It will be best to make the explanations point by point. 
Point 1. iVo figures showing the number of electors and 
delegates elected are available. Whoever complains about 
our using “curia” figures simply makes himself ridiculous, 
for no other figures are available. The German Social- 
Democrats measure their successes under the Bismarck 
franchise law which excludes women and thereby creates 
a “male” curia! 

Point 2. The number of workers’ groups which pay and 
not only “sign resolutions” is the most reliable and true 
criterion not only of the strength of the trend, but also 
of its state of organization and its Party spirit. 

That is why the Liquidators and the “coteries” betray 
such subjective dislike for this criterion. 

The Liquidators argued; We have, in addition, the 
Jewish and the Georgian newspapers, but the Pravda stands 
alone. This is not true. Firstly, the Estonian and Lithuanian 
new.spapers are Prrtvda-isl. Secondly, if we lake the prov¬ 
inces, is it permissible to forget Moscow? The Moscow 
workers’ newspaper, during 1913, raillied, united 3 90 
workers’ groups (Rahochy, No. i, p. 19), whereas the Jewish 
newspaper Zeit, from issue No. 2 (December 29, 1912) to 
•Tune 1, 1914, united 2.9 6 workers’ groups (of these 190 were 
united up to March 20, 1914, and 106 from March 20 to 
June 1, 1914. Thus, Moscow alone more than “covered” the 
Liquidators’ subjective reference to the Zeitl 

We invite tlie Georgian and Armenian comrades to col¬ 
lect data on the Liquidators’ newspapers in the Caucasus. 
How many workers’ groups are there? Objective data cov¬ 
ering all aspects are needed. 

Mistakes in counting the groups may have been made, 
but only in individual cases. We invite everybody to 
verify the figures and correct them. 

Points 3 and 4 require no explanation. It would be 
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desirable to initiate an enquiry for the purpose of collecting 
new data from the provinces. 

Point 5. The 2,985 Liquidator signatures include 
1,086 Bundist and 719 Caucasian signatures. It is desir¬ 
able that the local comrades should verify these figures. 

Point 6. The treasurers of the two groups publish re¬ 
ports of all funds each group receives for various objects. 
These figures serve as an exact and objective index of 
contacts with the workers. 

Point 7. Circulation of newspapers. The figures were 
collected and published by E. Vandervdde but hushed up 
by the Liquidators and the Liberals [Kievskaya M,ysl). 
“Subjectivism.” It is desirable that fuller figures be col¬ 
lected, if only for one month. 

Points 8 and 9. Here we have an objective illustration 
of the Liquidators’ renunciation of the “underground,” i.e., 
of the Party. But from .January 1 to May 13, 19l4, receipts 
from aliroad gave the Pravda-hts Rbls. 49.79 (one-fourth 
of one per cent) and the Liquidators Rbls. 1,709.17 (four¬ 
teen per cent). Don't say “I can’t,” say: “1 won’t”! 

Points 10 to 14. These are objective evidence of the 
dependence of the Liquidators and Narodniks on the bour¬ 
geoisie, evidence of their bourgeois character. Subjec¬ 
tively, the Liquidators and Narodniks are “Socialists” 
and “Social-Democrats.” Objectively, both as regards 
the substance of their ideas as well as the experience 
of the mass movement, they are groups of 'bourgeois 
intellectuals which are severing the minority of the work¬ 
ers from the workers’ party. 

We particularly draw our readers’ attention to the way 
in which the Liquidators fake workers’ correspondence. 
This is an unprecedented, downright fraud! Let all Marx¬ 
ists in the localities expose this fraud and collect objective 
data (see the Trudovaya Pravda, No. 12, June 11, 1914). 

Point 15. These figures are particularly important and 
ought to be supplemented and verified by a separate en- 
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qiliry. We liave taken the figures from Sputnik Rabo- 
chevo, Prihoy Publishers, St. Peterslmrg, 1914. Among tl\e 
unions included in the Liquidators’ list were the Clerks’ 
Union, the Engineers’ Draftsmen’s Union and the Druggist 
Employee.s’ Union (at the last election of the Executive of 
the Printers’ Union on April 27, 1914, half the memibers of 
the Executive and more than half of the alternate memhers 
elected were Pravda-isls). Tlie Narodnik list of unions in¬ 
cludes the Bakers’ Union and the Case-Makers’ Union. Ag¬ 
gregate membership about 22,000. 

Of the thirteen unions in Moscow, ten are Pravda-\st 
and three indefinile, although they are closer to the 
Pravda-\%\s. Tliere is not a single Liquidatorist or Narod¬ 
nik union in Moscow. 

The conclusions to be drawn from these objective data 
is that Praoda-\sm is the only Marxist, proletarian trend, 
really independent of the bourgeoisie, and has organized, 
united, over four-fifths of the workers (in 1914, 81.1 per 
cent of the workers' groups as compared with the Liqui¬ 
dators). Liquidatorisin and Narodism are undoubtedly bour- 
geois-'democratic and not working-class trends. 

The experience of the mass movement during 1912, 
1913 and half of 1914 has enlirely and brilliantly confirmed 
the correctness of the program, tactical and organizational 
idms, decisioas and line of the Pravda-ists. From our 
conviction that w'c are on the right road, we should draw' 
the strength for even more inten.sive efforts. 

Tnidovnrjn Pravdn^ No. 2.j, 

.Inly 9 (June 20), 1914 

V. I. Lenin, Collected Worl's, 

Foiirtli Ru.ssian Edition, 

Vol. XX. pp. 3.5.’)-60 



THE PERIOD 

OF THE IMPERIALIST WAR 

THE SECOND REVOLUTION 
IN RUSSIA 




THE WAR AND RUSSIAN 
SOCIAL-DEMOCRACY 


'File European wiar, for which the governments and 
tlie bourgeois parlies of all countries have been preparing 
for decades, has l)roken out. The growth of armaments, 
the extreme intensification of the struggle for markets iu 
the epoch of the latest, the imperialist, stage of capitalist 
development in the advanced countries, and the dynastic 
interests of the most backward East-European monarchies 
were inevitably l>ound to lead, and have led, to this war. 
Seizure of territory and subjugation of foreign nations, ruin 
of a compeling nation and jrlunder of its wealth, diverting 
the attention of the working masses from the internal po¬ 
litical crises in Russia, Germany, England and other coun¬ 
tries, disuniting and nationalist doping of the workers 
and the extermination of their vanguard with the object 
of weakening the revolutionary movement of the proletar¬ 
iat—such is the only real meaning, substance and .sig¬ 
nificance of the present war. 

On Social-Democracy primarily, rests the duty of dis¬ 
closing this true meaning of the war and of ruthlessly 
exposing the falseihood, sophistry and “patriotic” phrase¬ 
mongering spread by the ruling classes, the landlords 
and the bourgeoisie, in defence of the war. 

At the head of one group of belligerent nations Wands 
the German bourgeoisie. It is fooling the working class and 
'the labouring masses by asserting that it is waging war in 
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defence of the fatherland, freedom and civilization, for the 
liberation of the peoples oppressed by tsardom, for the 
destruction of reactionary tsardom. But, as a matter of 
fact, this bourgeoLsie, which servilely grovels before the 
Prussian Junkers, headed by Wilhelm II, has always been 
a most faithful ally of tlsardom and an enemy of the 'rev- 
olulionary movement of the workers and peasants of 
Russia. In reality, whatever the outcome of the war may 
l>e, this bourgeoisie will, together with the Junkers, exert 
every effort to support the tsarist monardliy against a rev¬ 
olution in Russia. 

Actually, the German bourgeoisie has launched a 
predatory campaign against Serbia with the object of sub¬ 
jugating her and throttling the national revolution of the 
Southern Slavs, at the same time directing the bulk of 
its military forces against the freer countries, Belgium and 
France, in order to plunder its richer competitors. Although 
it is spreading the fable that it is waging a defensive 
war, the German Imurgeoisie, in reality, chose the moment 
which in its opinion was most propitious for war, tak¬ 
ing advantage of its latest improvements in military 
technique and forestalling the new armaments that had 
already been planned and decided upon by Russia and 
France. 

The other group of l)elligercnt nations is headed by 
the British and French bourgeoisie, which is fooling the 
working class and the labouring masses by asserting that 
it is waging a war for the defence of their countries, for 
freedom and civilization against the militarism and des¬ 
potism of Germany, But, as a matter of fact, this bourgeoi¬ 
sie has long been using its billions to hire the armies of 
Russian tsardom, the most reactionary and barbarous 
monarchy in Europe, and to prepare them for an attack 
on Germany. 

In reality, the object of the struggle of the British and 
French bourgeoisie is to seize the German colonies and. 
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lo ruin a competing nation which is distinguished for its 
more rapid economic development. And, in pursuit of this 
noble aim, the “advanced" “democratic" nations are help¬ 
ing tlie savage tsarist regime to draw the noose tighter 
around Poland, the Ukraine, etc., and to crush the revo¬ 
lution' in Russia more thoroughly. 

Neither of the two groups of belligerent countries lags 
behind the other in robbery, atrocities and the infinite 
brutalities of war; but in order to fool the proletariat and 
distract its attention from the only real war of liberation, 
namely, a civil war against the bourgeoisie l>olli of “its 
own" and of “foreign” countries, in order to further this 
lofty aim, the bourgeoisie of each country is trying with 
the help of Ijing talk about patriotism to extol the sig¬ 
nificance of its “own” national war and asserts that it is 
not striving to vancjuisli the enemy for the sake of plunder 
and the seizure of territory, but for the sake of “liberating" 
all other peoples, except its own. 

But the more zealously the governments and the liour- 
geoisic of all countries strive to divide the w'orkers and to 
pit them against each other, and tlie more ferociously 
they employ martial law and military censorship (which 
even now, in time of war, are applied more stringently 
against the “internal” than against the foreign enemy) for 
this lofty purpose, the more urgently is it the duty of the 
class-conscious proletariat to preserve its class solidarity, 
its internationalism, its socialist convictions from the orgy 
of chauvinism of the “patriotic” bourgeois cliques of all 
countries. The renunciation of this task would mean the 
renunciation by the class-conscious workers of all their 
emancipatory and democratic, not to mention socialist, 
aspirations. 

It is with a feeling of deepest chagrin that we have to 
record that the socialist parlies of the leading European 
countries have not discharged this duty, while the behav- 
_iour of the leaders of these parties—particularly of the 
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German—^borders on downright betrayal of the cause of 
Socialism. At this moment of supreme world-historic.'»l 
importance, the majority of the leaders of the present, 
the Second (1889-1914), Socialist International are trying 
to substitute nationalism for Socialism. Owing to their 
l>ehaviour, the workers’ parties of these countries did not 
oppose the criminal conduct of the governments but called 
upon the working class to identify its position with that 
of the imperialist governments. The leaders of the In¬ 
ternational committed an act of treadhery tow’ards Social¬ 
ism in voting for war credits, in seconding the chauvinist 
(“patriotic”) slogans of the bourgeoisie of their “own” 
countries, in justifying and defending war, in entering the 
bourgeois Cabinets of belligerent countries, etc., etc. The 
most influential socialist leaders, and the most influential 
organs of the socialist press of present-day Europe, hold 
chauvinistic bourgeois and liberal views, and not socialist 
views. The responsibility for disgracing Socialism in this 
way rests primarily on the German Social-Democrats, who 
were the strongest and most influential party in the 
Second International. But neither can one justify the 
French Socialists, who accepted ministerial posts in the 
government of the very bourgeoisie which betrayed its 
country and allied itself with Bismarck to crush the Com¬ 
mune. 

The German and Austrian Social-Democrats try to jus¬ 
tify their support of the war by arguing that they are 
thereby fighting Russian tsardom. We, the Russian Sodal- 
Democrats, declare that we consider such a justification 
sheer sophistry. During the past few years, the revolu¬ 
tionary movement against tsardom in our country has 
again assumed tremendous proportions. This movement 
has always been led by the Russian working dass. ’The 
slogan of the political strikes involving millions of work¬ 
ers that took place during the past few years was; 
overthrow of tsardom and establishment of a democratic 
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repuiblic. On the very eve of the war, Poincar^, the Pres¬ 
ident of the French Republic, while on his visit to 
Nicholas II, had the opportunity to see barricades in the 
streets of St. Petersburg built by the hands of Russian 
workers. The Russian proletariat has not shrunk from anj' 
sacrifice to rid humaniiy of the disgrace of the tsarist mon¬ 
archy. But we must say that if anything can, under 
certain conditions, delay the fall of tsardom, if anything 
can help tsardom in its struggle against the whole democ¬ 
racy of Russia, it is the present w'ar, which has placed the 
moneybags of the British, French and Rus.sian bourgeoisie 
at the disposal of tsardom for its reactionai-y aims. And 
if anything can hinder the revolutionary struggle of the 
Russian working class against tsardom, it is the behaviour 
of the German and Austrian Social-Democratic leaders, 
which the chauvinist press of Russia is continually bold¬ 
ing up to us as an example. 

Even if we assume that German Social-Democracy was 
so weak that it was compelled to refrain from all revolu¬ 
tionary action, even then it should not have joined 
the chauvinist camp, it should not have taken steps 
which caused the Italian | Socialists to declare with 
justice that the leaders of the German Social-Democrats 
were dishonouring the fmnner of the proletarian Interna¬ 
tional. 

Our Party, the Russian Social-Democratic Labour Par¬ 
ly, has borne, and will yet bear, great sacrifices in con¬ 
nection with the war. The whole of our legal workers’ 
press has been suppressed. 'Ilie majority of the labour unions 
have been closed, a large number of our comrades have 
been arrested and exiled. But our parliamentary repre¬ 
sentatives—the Russian Social-Democratic Labour group in 
the State Duma—considered it to be their imperative so¬ 
cialist duty not to vote for the war credits and even to 
walk out of the Duma, in order the more energetically to 
£xpress their protest; they considered it their duty to brand 

20—l.Wf> 
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Ihe policy of the European governments as an impe¬ 
rialist one. And notwithstanding the fact that the oppres¬ 
sion of the tsar’s government has increased tenfold, the 
Social-Democratic workers of Russia are already publish¬ 
ing their first illegal manifestoes against the war and 
thus doing their duty to democracy and to the Interna¬ 
tional. 

Wlliile the representatives of revolutionary Social-De¬ 
mocracy, in the person of the minority of the German 
Social-Democrats and the best Social-Democrats in the 
neutral countries, are conscious of a buming sense of shaane 
over this collapse of the Second International;®® while voices 
of Socialists are being raised both in England and in 
France against the chauvinism of the majority of the 
Social-Democratic parties; while the opportunists, as rep¬ 
resented, for instance, by the German^ Socialist Monthly 
(Sozialisiische Monatshefte ), which has long held a national- 
liberal position, are justly celebrating their victory over 
European Socialism—^the worst possible service to the 
proletariat is being rendered by those who vacillate be¬ 
tween opportunism and revolutionary SociabDemocracy 
(like the “Centre” in the German Social-Democratic Party), 
by those who attempt to’ hush up the collapse of the 
Second International or to cover it up with diplomatic 
phrases. 

Quite the contrary, this collapse must be frankly ad¬ 
mitted and its causes understood in order to be able to 
build a new and more lasting socialist unity of the work¬ 
ers of all countries. 

The opportunists have nullified the decisions of the 
Stuttgart, Copenhagen and Basle congre'sses, which made 
it binding on the Socialists of all countries to fight chau¬ 
vinism under all conditions, which made it binding on 
Socialists to retaliate to every war begun by the bour¬ 
geoisie and the governments by intense propaganda for 
civil war and for social revolution. The collapse of the 
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Second Internalional is the collapse of opportunism, which 
grew out of the peculiarities of a now past (the so-called 
“peaceful”) historical epoch, and which in recent years 
has practicaHy come to dominate the International. The 
opportunists have long been preparing the ground for 
this collapse by rejecting socialist revolution and substi¬ 
tuting for it bourgeois reformism; by repudiating the class 
struggle with its inevitable transformation into civil war 
at certain moments, and by preaching class collaboration; 
by preaching bourgeois. chauvinism under tile guise of 
patriotism and defence of the fatherland, and ignoring or 
repudiating the fundamental truth of Socialism, long ago 
expressed in the Communist Manifesto, namely, that the 
workers have no country; by confining themselves in their 
struggle against militarism to a senlimeirtal, philistine point 
of view, instead of recognizing the need for a revolu¬ 
tionary war of the proletarians of all countries against the 
bourgeoisie of all countries; by making a fetish of the 
necessary utilization of bourgeois parliamentarism and 
tiourgeois legality and forgetting that illegal forms of 
organization and agitation are obligatory in times of cri¬ 
ses. That natural “supplement” of opportunism—one 
ecfually bourgeois and hostile to the proletarian, i.e., the 
Marxist, point of view—namely, the anarcho-syndicalist 
trend, has been marked by a no less shameful smugness 
in .seconding the slogans of chauvinism in the present 
crisis. 

It is impossible to carry out the tasks of Socialism at 
the present time, it is impossible to achieve real interna¬ 
tional unity of the workers, without a determined rupture 
with opportunism and explaining to the masses the inevi¬ 
tability of its bankruptcy. 

It must be the prime task of the Social-Democrats in 
every country to fight the chauvinism of their own coun¬ 
try. In Russia the bourgeois liberals (the “Constitutional- 
Democrats”) have been wholly, and the Narodniks:—down 
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to the Socialist-Revolutionaries and the “Right" Social- 
Democrats—^parlly infected by this chauvinism. (In partic¬ 
ular, it is essential to stigmatize the chauvinist utterances 
of E. Smirnov, P. Maslov and G. Plekhanov, for example, 
utterances which have been taken up and widely utilized 
by the bourgeois “patriotic" press.) 

Under present conditions, it is impossible to determine, 
from the standpoint of the international proletariat, the 
defeat of which of the two groups oif belligerent nations 
would be the lesser evil for Socialism. But for us, the 
Russian Social-Democrats, there cannot be the slightest 
doubt that from the standpoint of the working class 
and of the labouring masses of all the nations of Rus¬ 
sia, tlie lesser evil would be the defeat of the tsarist 
monarchy, the most reactionary and barbarous of govern¬ 
ments, which is oppressing the greatest numlwr of nations 
and the largest mass of the population of Ihirope and 
Asia. i i?', 

The immediate political slogan of the Social-Democrats 
of Europe must be the formation of a republican United 
States of Europe, but in contrast to the bourgeoisie, which 
is ready to "promise" anything in order to draw the pro¬ 
letariat into the general current of chauvinism, the Social- 
Democrats will ex;plain that this slogan is utterly false ami 
senseless without the revolutionary overthrow of the 
German, Austrian and Russian monarchies. 

la Russia, in view of the fact that this country is the 
most backward ami has not yet completed its bourgeois 
ro\olution, the task of the Social-Democrats is, as hereto¬ 
fore, to achieve the three fundamental conditions for 
consistent denux^ratic reform, viz., a democratic republic 
(with complete etjuality and self-determination for all 
nations), confiscation of the landed estates, and an S^hour 
day. But in all the advanced countries the war has placed 
on the order of the day the slogan of socialist revolution, 
and this slogan becomes the more urgent, the more the* 
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burdens of war press upon the shoulders of the proletariat, 
and the more active its role must become in the restqra- 
tion of Europe after the horrors of the present “patriotic"’ 
barbarism amidst the gigantic technical progress of big 
capitalism. The fact that the bourgeoisie is using wartime 
legislation to completely gag the proletariat makes it 
absolutely necessary for the latter to create illegal forms of 
agitation and organization. Let the opportunists “preserve” 
the legal organizations at the price of betraying their con¬ 
victions; the revolutionary Social-Democrats will utilize tlie 
organizational training and connections of the working 
class to create illegal forms of fighting for Socialism that 
are suitable for an oiiocb of crisis, and to unite the work¬ 
ers not with the chauvinist lioiirgeoisie of their various 
countries, but with the workers of all countries. The pro¬ 
letarian International has not perished and will not perish. 
In: spite of all obstacles, the masses of the workers wall 
create a new Inleniational. The iireseut triumph of oppor¬ 
tunism will be short-lived. The greater the sacrifices 
the w'ar imposes, the clearer will it become to the mass 
of the workers that the opjiortunists have lietrayed 
the workers’ cause and that the weapons must l>e turned 
against the government and the bourgeoisie of every 
country. 

The transformation of the present imperialist war into 
a civil war is the only correct proletarian slogan; it was 
indicated by the experience of the Commune and outlined 
by the Basle resolution (1912), and it logically follow’S 
fix>m all the conditions of an imperialist war among highly 
developed liourgeois countries. However difficult such a 
transformation may appear at any given moment. Social¬ 
ists will never relinquish systematic, persistent and unde¬ 
viating preparatory wmrk in this direction once war has 
become a fact. « 

Only in this way can the proletariat shake off its 
, dependence on the chauvinist bourgeodisde, and, in 
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one form or another, more or less rapidly, take decisive 
steps towards the real freedom of nations and towards So¬ 
cialism. 

Long live the international fraternity of the workers 
against the chauvinism and patriotism of the hoiirgeoisie of 
all countries! 

Long live a proletarian International, freed from oppor¬ 
tunism ! 

Central Committee of the Russian 
Social-Democratic Labour Rartij 

^otsinl-Dcmokrnt, No. 33. 

November 1, 1914 

V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, 

Fourth Rus.sian Edition, 

Vol. XXr, pp. 9-18 



THE NATIONAL PRIDE 
OF THE GREAT RUSSIANS 


What a lot of talk and anguiment and shouting there is 
about nationality, about the fatherland! Liberal and raidical 
Cabinet Ministers in England, a multitude of “advanced” 
publicists in France (who turn O'ut to be dn ooonplete 
agreemenit with the reactionary publicists), a host of 
official. Cadet and progressive (including several Narodnik 
and “Marxist”) scribes in Russia—all in a thousand differ¬ 
ent keys laud the freedom and independence of their 
“country,” the grandeur of the principle of national in¬ 
dependence. It is difficult to distinguish here, where the 
venal eulogizer of the hangman Nicholas Romanov, or of 
the torturer's of Negroes < and the inhabitants of India, 
ends, and where the ordinary philistine who, owing to 
stupidity or spinelessness, is swimming “with the stream,” 
liegins. Nor is that important. We see a very wide and 
very deep ideological trend, tlie roots of which are very 
firmly connected with the interests of Messrs, the land¬ 
lords and capitalists of the Great-Power nations. On 
the propaganda of ideas advantageous to these classes 
scores and hundreds of millions are spent every year: 
by no means a small mill, which takes its waters from 
all sources, from the convinced chauvinist Menshikov 
to chauvinists due to opportunism or spinelessness like 
Plekhanov, Maslov, Rubanovich, Smirnov, Kropotkin 
an9 Burtsev. 
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Let us Great-Russian Social-Democrats also try to 
define our attitude towards this ideological trend. It would 
be unseemly for us representatives of a Great-Power na¬ 
tion in the far east of Europe, and a good share of 
Asia, to forget the enormous significance of the national 
(inestion—particularly in a counlry which is justly 
called the “prison of nations”—^at a time when it is 
predscly in the far east of ETuirojie and in Asia that 
capitalism is rousing a numhor of “new” big and small 
nations to life and consciousness; at a moment when 
I he tsarist monarchy has placed under arms millions 
of Great Russians and “aliens” for the purpose of “decid¬ 
ing” a number of national questions in the interests of 
the Council of the United Noliility and of the Guch¬ 
kovs and Krestovnikovs, Dolgorukovs, Kutlers and Rodi- 
chevs. 

Is tlie sense of national pride alien to us, Great-Rus¬ 
sian, class-conscious proletarians? Of course not! We love 
our language and our country, we are doing more than 
anybody to raise her toiling masses (i.e., nine-tenths of 
her population) to the level ol' the conscious life of dem¬ 
ocrats and Socialists. It pains us more than anybody to 
see and feel the outrage, oppression and humiliation 
inflicted on our splendid country by the tsarist hangmen, 
the nobles and the capitalists. We are proud , of the fact 
that these outrages have roused resistance in our midst, the 
midst of the Great Russians; that from this midst came 
Radi.shchcv, the Decembrists and the revolutionary common- 
ers of the ’seventies; that the Great-Russian working class in 
190.5 created a mighty, revolutionary mass party; that at 
the same time the Great-Russian muzhik began to become 
a democrat, and began to overthrow the priest and the 
landlord. 

We remember that half a century ago the Great-Rus¬ 
sian democrat Chernyshevsky, devoting his life to the 
cause of the revolution, said: “a miserable nation, a>< 
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nation of slaves, from top to bottom—all slaves.” The 
avowed and unavowed Great-Russian slaves (slaves of 
the tsarist monarchy) do not like to recall these words. 
Yet, in our opinion, these were words of genuine love of 
our coimtry, love saddened by the absence of a revolu¬ 
tionary .spirit among the masses of the Great-Russian 
people. This spirit was absent at that time. There is 
little of it now; but it exists. We are filled with a sense 
of national pride liecause the Great-Russian nation has 
also created a revolutionary class, has also proved that 
it is capable of showing mankind great examples of 
struggle for freedom and for Socialism, and not only 
great pogroms, rows of gallows, dungeons, great famines 
and great servility towards priests, tsars, landlords and 
capitalists. 

We are filled with a sense of national pride, and for 
that very reason we particularly hate our slavish past (wlien 
the noble landlords led the muzhiks to war in order to 
crush the freedom of Hungary, Poland, Persia and China), 
and our slavi.sh present. When the.se .same landlords, backed 
by the capitalists, are leading us to wax' in order to 
throttle Poland and the Ukraine, in order to cru.sh the 
democratic movement in Persia and in China, and in 
order to strengthen the gang of Romanovs, Bobrinskys and 
Purishkeviches who are disgracing our Great-Russian' na¬ 
tional dignity. A man is not to blame for being born a 
.slave; but a slave who not only shuns the striving for 
freedom buf justifies and embellishes his slavery (for exam¬ 
ple, calls the throttling of Poland, the Ukraine, etc., “defence 
of the fatherland” of the Great Russians)—such a slave is 
a menial and a cad, who inspires legitimate anger, con-, 
tempt and disgust. 

“No nation can be free if it oppresses other nations,” 
said the greatest representatives of consistent democracy 
of the nineteenth century, Marx and Engels, who became 
the teachers of the revolutionary proletariat. And we Great- 
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Russian workers, filled with a sense of national pride, want 
at all costs a free and independent, democratic, republican, 
proud Great Russia, which shall base its relations with its 
neighbours on the hnunan principle of equality, and not 
on the feudal principle of privilege, which is degrading to 
a great nation. Precisely because we want this, we say: it 
is impossible, in the twentieth century, in Europe (even in 
Far-Eastern Europe), to “defend the fatherland” except by 
fighting with all revolutionary means the monarchy, 
the landlords and capitalists of our own fatherland, i.e., 
the worst enemies of our country; that Great Russians 
cannot “defend their fatherland” unless they desire the 
defeat of tsarism in any v^ar, as being the least evil for 
nine-tenths of the population of Great Russia; for tsarism 
is not only oppressing these nine-tenths of the population 
economically and politically, but is also demoralizing, 
degrading, dishonouring and prostituting them by teach¬ 
ing it to oppress other nations, teaching it to cover up 
its shame with the aid of hypocritical, pseudopatriotic 
phrases. 

We may be told that apart from tsarism, and under its 
wing, another historical force has arisen and become 
strong, Great-Russian capitalism, which is performing 
progressive work by economically centralizing and uniting 
vast regions. This objection, however, does not excuse, on 
the contrary, it still more strongly accuses our Socialist- 
chauvinists, who should be called tsarist-Purishkevich So- 
clfdists (just as Marx called the Lassalleans, Royal-Prus- 
sian Socialists). Let us assume that history will decide the 
question in favour of Great-Rus.sian imperialist capital¬ 
ism, and against the hundred and one small nations. This 
is not impossible, for the whole history of capital is a 
history of violence and plunder, blood and mud. We are 
not in favour of preserving small nations at all costs; 
other conditions being equal, we are absolutely in favour 
of centralization and are opposed to the philistine ideal 
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of federal relationships. Even in the case Ave have assumed, 
however, firstly, it is nol our business, not the business of. 
democrats (let alone of Socialists) to help Romanov-Bob- 
rinsky-Purishkevich to thro'ttle the Ukraine, etc. Bismarck, 
in his OAA’ii, Junker, way, pcrfonned a progressive histori¬ 
cal task; blit he would be a tine “Marxist,” indeed, who, 
on these grounds, tliought of justifying socialist support 
for Bismarck! Moreover, Bismarck facilitated economic 
dihvclopment by uniting the scattered Gennans who were 
oppressed by other nations. The economic prosperity 
and rapid development of Great Russia, however, re- 
(]iiires that the country be liJierated from the violence 
llie Great Russians perpetrate against other nations—our 
admirers of the truly Russian near-Bismarcks forget this 
(lilTercnce. , 

Secondly, if history decides the question in favour 
of Great-Russian imperialist capitalism, it follows that 
all the greater will be the socialist role of the Great- 
Kussian proletariat as the principal driving force of the 
(iommunist revolution to which capitalism gives rise. And 
llie proletarian revolution requires the prolonged education 
)f the workers in the spirit of the completest national 
■quality and fraternity. Hence, from the point of view of 
iie interests of precisely t)ie Great-Russian proletariat, the 
n olonged education of the masses is required so that they may 
uost resolutely, consistently, l>oldly and in a revolutionary 
nanner dhampion complete equality and the right of self- 
ietermination for all the nations o}>pressed by the Great 
liissians. The interests (not in the slavish sense) of the 
lational pride of the Great Russians coincide with the 
ocialist interests of the Great-Russian (and all other) 
roletarians. Our model will always be Marx, who, having 
ved in England for decades, became half Englisih and 
'emanded the freedom and national independence of Ire- 
uid in the interests of the socialist movement of the Eng- 
sb workers. 
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In the latter case that we have assumed, our home¬ 
grown Socialist-chauvinists, Plekhanov, etc., etc., will 
not only prove to be traitors to their coimtry, free and 
democratic Great Russia, Ibut also traitors to the proletarian 
brotherhood of all the nations of Russia, i.e., lo the cause 
of Socialism. 

Sotsial-Demokrat, No. 35, 

December 12, 1914 

V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, 

Fourth Russian Edition, 

Vol. XXI, pp. 84-88 
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In No. 40 of the Sotsial-Demolcrat we reported that 
the conference of the foreign sections of our Party had 
decided to defer the question of the “United Slates of 
Europe” slogan pending a discussion in the press on the 
economic side of the question.* 

The debate on this question at our conference assumed 
a one-sidedly political character. Perhaps l^is was partly 
due to the fact that the Manifesto of the Central Committee 
directly formulated this slogan as a political one (“the imme¬ 
diate political slogan. ..” it says there), and not only did it 
put forward the slogan of a republican United States of 
Europe, but expressly emphasized the point that this slo¬ 
gan is senseless and false “without the revolutionary over¬ 
throw of the German, Austrian and Russian monarchies.” 

It would lie absoluiely wrong to object to such a pres¬ 
entation of the question merely from the standpoint of 
a political esilimation of the particular slogan—as for in¬ 
stance, that it obscures or weakens, etc., the slogan of a 
socialist revolutioni. Political changes in a truly democratic 
direction, and political revolutions all the more, can never, 
not under any circumstances, obscure or weaken the slogan 
of a socialist revolution. On the contrary, they always bring 
it nearer, widen the basis for it, draw new sections of the 
petty bourgeoisie and the semiproletarian masses into the 
socialist struggle. On the other hand, political revolutions 
are inevitable in the course of the socialist revolution, which 


• Lenin, Collected Works, 4th Russ, ed., Vol. XXI, p. \ST.-^-Ed. 
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must not be regarded as a single act, but as an epoch of 
turbulent political and economic upheavals, of the most 
acute class struggle, civil war, revolutions, and counterrevo¬ 
lutions. 

But while the slogan of a republican United Slates of 
Europe, placed in conjunction with the revolutionary over¬ 
throw of the three most reactionary monarchies in Europe, 
headed by the Russian, is quite invulnerable as a jxititical 
slogan, there still remains the highly important question 
of its economic meaning and significance. From the stand¬ 
point of the economic conditions of imperialism—i.e., export 
of capital and the fact that the world has been divided up 
among the “advanced” and “civilized” colonial powers—^a 
United Slates of Europe, under capitalism, is either impos¬ 
sible or reactionary. 

Capital has become international and monopolistic. The 
world has been divided up among a handful of Great Pow¬ 
ers, i.e., powers successful in the great plunder and op¬ 
pression of nations. The four Great Powers of Europe: Eng¬ 
land, France, Russia and Germany, with a population rang¬ 
ing from 250,000,000 to .300,000,000 with an area of about 
7,000,000 square kilometres, possess colonies with a popula¬ 
tion of almost half a billion (494,500,000), with an area 
of 64,600,000 square kilometres, i.e., almost half the surface 
of the globe (133,000,000 square kilometres, not including 
the Arctic region). Add to this the three Asiatic stales, Chi¬ 
na, Turkey and Persia, which are now being torn to pieces 
by the marauders who are waging a war of “liberation,” 
namely, Japan, Russia, England and France. In tho.se three 
.\siatic states, which may be called semicolonies (in reality 
they are now nine-tenths colonies), there are 360,000,000 
inhabitants and their area is 14,500,000 square kilometres 
(almost one and one-half times the area of the whole of 
Europe). 

Further, England, France and Germany have invested 
capital abroad to the amount of no less than 70,000 million 
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rulilcs. The function of securing a “legitimate” profit from 
this tidy sum, a profit exceeding 3,000 million rubles annu¬ 
ally, is performed by the national committees of million¬ 
aires, termed governments, which are equipped with armies 
and navies and which “place” the sons and brothers of 
“Mr. Billion” in the colonies and semicolonies in the ca¬ 
pacity of viceroys, consuls, ambassadors, officials of all 
kinds, priests and other leeches. 

This is how the plunder of about a billion of the 
earth’s population by a handful of Groat Powers is organ¬ 
ized in the epoch of the highest development of capital¬ 
ism. No other organization is possible under capitalism. 
Give up colonies, “spheres of influence,” export of capital? 
To think that this is possible means sinking to the level of 
some mediocre parson who preaches tp the rich every 
Sunday about the lofty principles of Christianity and ad¬ 
vises them to give to the poor, well, if not several billions, at 
least several hundred rubles yearly. 

A United States of Europe imder capitalism is tan¬ 
tamount to an agreement to divide up the colonies. Un¬ 
der capitalism, however, no other basis, no other principle 
of division is possible exc^t force. A billionaire cannot 
share the “national income” of a capitalist country with 
anyone except in pioportion to the capital invested (with 
an extra bonus thrown in, so that the largest capital may 
receive more than its due). Capitalism is private property 
in the means of production, and anarchy in production. 
To preach a “just” division of income on such a basis is 
Proudhonism, is stupid • philistinism. Division cannot take 
place except in “proportion to strength.” And strength 
changes with the progress of economic development. After 
1871 Germany grew strong three or four times faster than 
England and France; Japan, about ten times faster than 
Russia. There is and there can be no other way of testing 
tlie real strength of a capitalist state thani that of war. War 
does not contradict the principles of private property—on 
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the contrary, it is a direct and inevitable outcome of these 
principles. Under capitalism the even economic growth of 
individual enterprises, or individual states, is impossible. 
Under capitalism, there are no other means of restoring the 
periodically disturbed equilibrium than crises in industry 
and wars in politics. 

Of course, temporary agreements between capitalists and 
between the powers are possible. In this sense a United 
States of Europe is possible as an agreement between the 
European capitalists... but what for? Only for the purpose 
of jointly suppressing Socialism in Europe, of jointly pro¬ 
tecting colonial booty against Japan and America, which 
feel badly treated by the present division of colonies, and 
which, for the last half century, have grown strong infin¬ 
itely faster than backward, monarchist Europe, which is 
beginning to decay with age. Compared with the United 
Stales of America, Europe as a whole signifies economic 
stagnation. On the present economic basis, i.e., under capi¬ 
talism, a United Slates of Europe would mean the organi¬ 
zation of reaction to retard the more rapid development 
of America. The times when the cause of democracy and 
Socialism was associated with Europe alone have gone 
forever. 

A United Stales of the World (not of Europe alone) is 
the state form of the imion and freedom of nations which 
we associate with Socialism—^until the complete victory of 
Communism brings alxiut the total disappearance of the 
state, including the democratic state. As a separate slogan, 
however, the slogan of a United Stales of the World would 
hardly be a correct one, first, because it merges with So- 
ciali.sm; second, because it may be wrongly interpreted to 
mean that the victory of Socialism in a single country is 
impossible, and it may also create misconceptions as to 
the relations of such a country to the others. 

Uneven economic and political development is an abso¬ 
lute law of capitalism. Hence, the victory of Socialism is 
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possible first in several or even in one capitalist country, 
taken singly. The victorious proletariat of that country, hav¬ 
ing expropriated the capitalists and organized its own so¬ 
cialist production, would stand up against the rest of the 
world, the capitalist world, attracting to its cause the op¬ 
pressed classes of other countries, raising revolts in those 
countries against the capitalists, and in the event of neces¬ 
sity coming out even with armed force against the exploit¬ 
ing classes and their states. The political form of society 
in which the proletariat is victorious by overthrowing tlie 
bourgeoisie, will be a democratic republic, which will more 
and more centralize the forces of the proletariat of the giv¬ 
en nation, or nations, in the struggle against the states 
that have not yet gone over to Socialism. The alwlitioai' of 
classes is impo.ssii)le without the diclalorsjiip of the op¬ 
pressed class, the proletariat. The free union of nations in 
Sociailism is impossible without a more or less prolonged 
and stubborn struggle of the socialist republics against the 
backward states. 

It is for these reasons and after repeated debates at 
the conference of the sections of the R.S.D.L.P. abroad, 
and after the conference, that the editors of the Central 
Organ have come to the conclusion that the United States 
of Europe slogan is incorrect. 

fiotsial-Demokrat, No. 44, 

August 23, 1915 

V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, 

Fourth Itus.sian Edition, 

Vol. XXI, pp. 308-11 
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OPPORTUNISM AND THE COLLAPSE 
OF THE SECOND INTERNATIONAL 

I 

Has the Second International really ceased to exist? Its 
most authoritative representatives, like Kautsky and Van- 
dervelde, stubbornly deny it. Their point of view is: noth¬ 
ing has happened except a rupture of relations; everything 
is as it should be. 

To get to the truth of the matter, we will turn to the 
Manifesto of the Basle Congress of 1912, wliioh applies 
precisely to the present imperialist World War and was 
accepted by all the socialist parties of the world. It should 
l>e noted that not a single Socialist will dare, in tlieory, to 
deny the necessity of giving a concrete, historical apprai.sal 
of every war. 

Now that war has broken out, neither the avowed op¬ 
portunists nor the KauLskyites dare repudiate the Basle 
Manifesto or compare the conduct of the socialist parties 
during the war with the demands contained in it. Why? 
Because the Manifesto completely exposes both. 

There is not a single word in the Basle Manifesto about 
the defence of the fatherland, or about the difference be¬ 
tween a war of aggression and a war of defence, nor a 
single word about alt that which the opportunists and 
Kautskyites* of Germany and of the Quadruple Entente 

* This refers not to the personalities of Kaulsky’s followers in 
Germany, but to the international type of pseudo Marxist who vac¬ 
illates between opportunism and radicalism, but in reality serves only 
as a fig leaf for opportunism. 
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aie sliouling to ttie world al all the crossroads. The Mani¬ 
festo could not say anything of the kind, because what it 
does Siiiy absolutely precludes the application of .such con¬ 
cepts. It very concretely refers to the series of economde 
and political conflicts which for decades had prepared the 
ground for the present war, conflicts which became quite 
apparent in 1912, and whieli brought aliout the war in 
1914. The Manifesto recalls the Russo-Austrian conflict for 
“hegemony in the Balkans”; the conflicts between Eng¬ 
land, France and Germany (among aJl these countries!) 
over their “policy of conquest in Asia Minor”; the Austro- 
Italinn conflict over the “striving for dominion” in Albania, 
etc. In short, the Manifesto defines all these conflicts as 
conflicts liased on “capitalist imperialism.” Thus, the Man¬ 
ifesto very clearly recognizes the predatory, imperialist, 
reactionary, slaveowner character of the present w'ar, i.e., 
a character which makes the admissibility of defending the 
fatherland nonsensical in theory and absurd in practice. 
A struggle is going on among big sharks who want to 
gabble up other people's “fatherlands.” The Manifesto 
draws the inevitable conclusions from undisputed historical 
facts: this war “cannot lie justified in the slightest degree 
by the pretext of being In the interest of the people”; it 
is being prepared for “in the interests of the profits of the 
capitalists and the ambitions of dynasties.” It would be a 
“crime” if the workers began to “shoot each other.” That 
is what the Manifesto says. 

The epoch of capitalist imperialism is the epoch of ripe 
and overripe capitalism, which is on the eve of collapse, 
which is sufficiently ripe to make way for Socialism. The 
period l>etween 1789 and 1871 was the epoch of progi’essive 
capitalism, when on the order of the day of history were 
the tasks of overthrowing feudalism and absolutism, and 
liberation from foreign yoke. On these grounds, and on 
these alone, was “defence of the fatherland,” i.e., struggle 
•against oppression, permissible. This term would be appli- 
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cable even now lo a war against the imperialist Great Pow¬ 
ers; but it would be absurd to apply it to a war among 
the imperialist Great Powers, to a war to determine who 
will be able to rob the Balkan coimtries, Asia Minor, etc., 
most. It is not surprising, therefore, that the “Socialists” 
who advocate “defence of the fatherland” in the present 
war shun the Basle Manifesto as a thief shuns the place 
where he has committed a theft. The Manifesto proves 
that they are social-chauvinists, i.e.. Socialists in words, but 
chauvinists in deeds, who are helping their “own” bour¬ 
geoisie to rob other countries, to enslave other nations. The 
quintessence of the term “chauvinism” is precisely defence 
of one’s “own” fatherland, even when it is striving to en¬ 
slave other people’s fatherlands. 

1'he recognition of the war as a war for national lib¬ 
eration leads to the adoption of one set of tactics; its 
recognition as an imperialist war leads to the adoption of 
another set of tactics. The Manifesto clearly points to the 
latter. The war, it says, “will lead to an economic and 
political crisis,” and “advantage” of this must be taken, not 
to mitigate the crisis, not to defend the fatherland, but, on 
the contrary, to “rouse’ the masses, to “hasten the downfall 
of capitalist class ride.” It is impossible to hasten some¬ 
thing for which the historical conditions have not ripened. 
The Manifesto recognized that the social revolution was 
possible, that the prerequisites for it had ripened, that it 
would breaik out precisely in connection with war: “the rul¬ 
ing classes” are afraid of the “proletarian revolution,” says 
the Manifesto, referring to the exaimples of the Paris Com¬ 
mune and the devolution of 1905 in Russia, i.e., to 
the examples of mass Istrikes and of civil war. It is 
false to say, as Kautsky does, that the socialist atti¬ 
tude to the present war was not defined. This question 
was not only discussed, but decided in, Basle, where the 
tactics of revolutionary proletarian mass struggle were 
adopted. 
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It is outrageous hypocrisy to ignore the Basle Manifesto, 
as a whole, or its most essential parts, and to quote instead 
Ihe speeches of leaders, or the resolutions passed by vari¬ 
ous parties, which, in the first place, preceded the Basle 
Congress, secondly, were not the decisions of the parties 
of the whole world, and thirdly, referred to various possible 
wars, hut not to the present war. The essence of the ques¬ 
tion is the fact that the epoch of national wars among 
the European Great Powers has been superseded hy an 
('IMich of imperialist wars among them, and that the Basle 
Manifesto for the fiCst time had to recognize this fact 
officially. 

It would l>e a mistake to think that the Basle Manifesto 
was mere declamation, an official phrase, or an empty 
threat. That is how those whom the Manifesto exposes 
would like to interpret it. But it would be wrong to do so. 
The Manifesto is but the result of the great propaganda 
work carried on throughout the entire epoch of the Second 
International; it is but a summary of all that the Social¬ 
ists have disseminated among the masses in the hundr<*ds 
of thousands of speeches, articles and manifestoes they have 
delivered and written in all languages. It merely repeats 
what Jides Giicsde, for example, wrote in 1899, when he 
condemned socialist ministerialism in the event of war: 
he wrote of war provoked by the “capitalist pirates’’ {Hn 
Garde!, p. 17.5); it merely repeals what Kaiitsky wrote in 
1909 in his Road to Power, where he admitled that the 
“iTcaceful’’ epoch was drawing to a close and that the 
epoch of wars and revolutions was beginning. To represent 
the Basle Manifesto a® a mere collection of phrases, or 
as a mistake, is tantamount to regarding the whole of the 
work that Socialists have been conducting for the last twen¬ 
ty-five years as a collection of phrases, or a mistake. The 
contradiction between the Manifesto and its non-application 
is so intolerable for the opportunists and Kautskyites for 
the very reason that it reveals the profound contradictions 
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inherent in the work of the Second International. The rel¬ 
atively “peaceful” character of the period between 1871 
and 1914 first of all fostered opportunism as a mood, then 
as a trend, and finally, as a group or stratum of the labour 
bureaucracy and petty-bourgeois fellow-travellers. Tliese 
elements were able to gain the upper hand in the work¬ 
ing-class movement only liy recognizing, in words, revo¬ 
lutionary aims and revolutionary tactics. They were able to 
win the confidence of the masses only by solemnly vow¬ 
ing that all this “peaceful” work was only preparation for 
the proletarian revolution. This contradiction was an ab¬ 
scess which had to burst some day, and it has burst. The 
whole que.stion is: is it necessary to try, as Kautsky and 
Co. are doing, to reinject the pus into the body for the sake 
of “unity” (with the pus), or whether, in order to help the 
body of the working-class movement fully to recover, to 
remove the pus as quickly and as thoroughly as possible, 
notwithstanding the acute pain temfmrarily caused by the. 
process. 

The Jjetrayal of Socialism by those who voted for war 
credits, entered Cabinets and advocated defence of the fa¬ 
therland in 1914-15 is obvious. Only hypocrites can deny 
this fact. It must be explained. 

II 

It would be absurd to regard the whole question as 
one of personalilies. What has opportunism to do with it 
when men like Plekhanov, and Guesde, etc.?—asks Kautsky 
(Neue Zeit, May 28, 1915). What has opportunism to do 
with it when Kautsk\y, etc.?—^replies Axelrod ui' the name 
of the opportunists of the Quadruple Entente {Die Krise 
der Sozialdemokratie, Zurich, 1915, p. 21). All this is a 
farce. To explain the crisis of the wTrole movement it is 
necessary, firstly, to examine the economic significance 
of a given policy; secondly, the ideas underlying it; and 
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thirdly, its connection with the history of the 
various trends in the socialist movement. 

What is the economic essence of defencism in the war 
of 1914-t5? The bourgeoisie of all the Great Powers are 
waging the war for the purpose of partitioning and exploit¬ 
ing the world, for the purpose of oppressing other nations. 
A few crumbs of the huge profits of the bourgeoisie may 
fall to the share of a small circle of the labour bureaucracy, 
Ihc labour aristocracy, and the petty-bourgeois fellow-trav¬ 
ellers. The class basis of social-chauvinism and of oppor¬ 
tunism is the same, namely, the alliance lietween a thin 
stratum of privileged workers and “their” national bour¬ 
geoisie against the masses of the w'orking class; the alliance 
between the lackeys of the bourgeoisie apd the Ixiurgeoisie 
against the class the latter is exploiting. 

Opportunism and social-chauvinism have the same polit¬ 
ical content, namely, class collaboration, repudiation of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, repudiation of revolutionary 
action, miconditional recognition of bourgeois legality, lack 
of confidence in the proletariat, confidence in the bourgeoi¬ 
sie. Social-chauvinism is the direct continuation and con¬ 
summation of English liberal-labour politics, of Millerandism 
and Bernsteinism. 

The struggle between the two main trends in the work¬ 
ing-class movement, between revolutionary Socialism and 
opportunist Socialism, fills the entire epoch from 1889 to 
1914. At the present time also, in every country, there are 
two main trends which diverge on the question of the 
attitude to be taken towards the war. Let us not resort to 
the bourgeois and opportunist method of referring to per¬ 
sonalities. Let us take the trends observed in a number of 
countries. Let us take ten European countries: Germany, 
England, Russia, Italy, Holland, Sweden, Bulgaria, Switz¬ 
erland, Belgium and France. In the first eight countries 
the division into an opportunist and a revolutionary trend 
corresponds to the division into social-chauvinists and 
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intiernationalists. In Germany the strongholds of social-chaii- 
vinisin are: the Sozialistische Monatshefte and Legien and 
Co.; in England it is the Fabians and the I.abour Party 
(the I.L.P. has always been in alliance with them; il 
supported their organ, and in this alliance il was always 
weaker than the social-chauvinists, whereas in the B.S.P. 
the internationalists form three-sevenths of the memiber- 
ship); in Russia this trend is represented by Nasha Zan/a 
(now Nashe Dijelo) , by the Organization Committee, and by 
the Duma group under Chkheidze’s leadership; in Italy it 
is represented by the reformists wil!h Rissolati at their 
head; in Holland by I'roelstra’s party; in Sweden by the 
majority of the Party led by Branting; in Bulgaria by the 
so-called “broad” Socialists; in Switzerland by Greulich 
and Co. It is precisely among the revolutionary Social- 
Democrats in all these countries that more or less sharp 
protests against social-chauvinism have already lieen heanl. 
Only two countries form an exception, France and 
Belgium, where internationalism also exists, but is very 
weak. 

Social-chauvinism is consummated opportunism. It is 
opportunism that has ripened for an open, often vulgar, 
alliance with the bourgeoisie and the General Staffs. It is 
this alliance that gives it great strength and the monopoly 
of the legal printed word and of deceiving the masses. 
It is absurd to go on regarding opportunism as an intra- 
Partg phenomenon. Il is absurd to think of carrying out 
the Basle resolution in conjunction with David, Legien, 
Ilyndman, Plekhanov and Webb. Unity with the social- 
chauvinists means unity with one’s “own” national Ixnir- 
geoLsie, which exploits other nations; it means splitting the 
international proletariat. This does not mean that an im¬ 
mediate rupture with the opportunists is possible every¬ 
where; it means only that historically this rupture has ma¬ 
tured; that it is necessary and inevitable for the revolu¬ 
tionary struggle of the proletariat; that history, which has 
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led US from “peaceful” capitalism to imperialist capitalism, 
lias prepared for this rupture. Volentem ducunt fata, no- 
lentem trahirnt* 

III 

The shrewd representatives of the bourgeoisie under¬ 
stand this perfectly. That is why they are so lavish in 
llieir praise of the present socialist parties, headed hy the 
“defenders of tlie fatlierland,” i.e., defenders of imperialist 
robbery. That is wtiy the governments reward the social- 
chauvinist leaders either with ministerial posts (in France 
and England), or with a monopoly of unhindered legal 
existence (in (iermany and Russia). That is why in Ger¬ 
many, where the Social-Democratic Party ^v^s strongest and 
where its transformation into a national-liberal coimter- 
revolutioiianj labour party has been most obvious, things 
have got to the .stage where the public prosecutor regards 
the struggle between the “minority” and the “majority” as 
“incitement to class hatred”! Tliat is why the shrewd op¬ 
portunists are concerned most of all with the preservation 
of tihe former “unity” of the old parlies, which rendered 
sucli great service to the bourgeoisie in 1914-15. The views 
of these opportunists of all countries of the world were ex¬ 
pounded with a frankne.s.s worthy of gratitude by a mem¬ 
ber of German Social-Democracy in an article signed 
“Monitor” which appeared in April 1915, in the reactionary 
magazine Preitssische Jahrbiicher. Monitor thinks that it 
would be very dangerous for the bourgeoisie if Social-De¬ 
mocracy moved still further to the Right: “It must pre¬ 
serve its character as a labour party witli socialist ideals; for 
on the day it gives this up a new party will arise, which 
will adopt the program that the old, previous party had 
aliandoned and give it a still more radical formulation.” 
(Preussische Jahrbiicher, 1915, No. 4, pp. 50-51.) 

Tlic fates lead the willing, drag the unwilling.— Tr. 
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Monitor hit the nail on the head. This is exactly what 
the Enigiish Liberals and the French Radicals have always 
wanted: revoMionary-soundinig phrases for the purpose of 
deceiving the masses, for the purpose of inducing them to 
place their trust in the Lloyd Georges, the Sembats, the 
Renaudels, the Legiens, and the Kautskys, in the men 
capable of preaching “defence of the fatherland” in a 
predatory war. 

But Monitor represents only one variety of opportunism: 
the frank, crude, cynical variety. The others act in a 
stealthy, subtle, “honest” manner. Engels once said that 
“honest” opportunists are the most dangerous for the work¬ 
ing class.... Here is one example; 

Kautsky, in the Neue Zeit (November 26, 1915), writes: 
“The opposition to the majority is growing; the masses are 
in an opposition mood.” “After the war (only after the 
war? N. L.) class antagonisms will liecome so shanp that 
radicalism will gain the upper hand among the masses.” 
“After the war (only after the war? N. L.) we will be men¬ 
aced by the desertion of the radical elements from the 
Party and their influx into the party of antiparliomentary 
(?? this should be taken to mean extraparliamentary) 
mass action.” “Thus, our Party is splitting np into two 
extreme camps, having nothing in common with each 
other.” For the sake of saving unity Kautsky tries to per¬ 
suade the majority in the Reichstag to allow the minority 
to make a few radical parliamentary speeches. That means 
that Kautsky wishes, with the aid of a few radical parlia¬ 
mentary speeches, to reconcile the revolutionary masses 
with the opportunists, who have “nothing in common” with 
revolution, who have long had the leadership of the trade 
unions, and now, relying on their close alliance with the 
bourgeoisie and the government, have also captured the 
leadership of the party. What material difference is there 
between this and Monitor’s “program”? None, except for 
.sentimental phrases which prostitute Marxism. 
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At a meeting of the Reiclistag group held on Marcih' 18, 
1915, Wiirm, a Kautskydte, ‘‘warned’’ the group against 
“pulling the strings too tight; there is growing opposition 
among the masses of the workers to the majority of the 
group; it is necessary to keep to the Marxian’’ (?! proba¬ 
bly a misprint: this Should read “the Monitor”) “Centre.” 
{Klassenkampf gegen den Kriegt Material zum “Fall Lieb- 
knecht.” Als Manu-skript gedruckt.’’' P. ()7.) We see, there¬ 
fore, that the revolutionary sentiment of the masses was 
admitted as a fact on behalf of all the Kautskyites (the so- 
called “Centre”) as early as March, 1915\\ And eight and 
a half months later, Kautsky again comes forward with the 
proposal to “reconcile” the masses who want to fight the 
opportunist, counterrevolutionary party—and he wants to do 
this with the aid of a few revolutionary-sounding phrase's!! 

War often has its uses in that it exposes what is rotten 
and casts off convention. 

Let us compare the English Fabians with the German 
Kautskyites. This is what a real Mar.vist, Frederick Engels, 
wrote about the former on January 18, 1893: “...a gang 
of place hunters, shrewd enough to understand the inevi¬ 
tability of the .social revolution, but totally unwilling to 
entrust this gigantic t!a.sk to the immature proletariat 
alone.... Their fundamental principle is fear of revolution.” 
(Letters to Sorge, p. 390.) 

And on November 11, 1893, he wrote: “... those haughty 
bourgeois who graciously condescend to emancipate 
the proletariat from above if only it would understand 
that such a raw, uneducated mass cannot liberate itsdf and 
cannot achieve anything without the grace of these clever 
lawyers, writers and sentimental old women.” (Ibid., p. 401.) 

In theory Kautsky looks doAvn upon the Fabians with 
the contempt of a pharisee for a poor sinner, for he swears 
by “Marxism.” But what difference is there between 

* The Class Struggle Against the War, Materials on the Lieb- 
knecht Case, Privalely printed.— Ed. 
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Ihe two in practice? Both signed the Basle Manifesto, and 
lx)th treated it in the same way as Wilhelm II treated 
Belgian neutrality. But Marx all his life castigated those who 
strove to quench the revolutionary spirit of the workers. 

In opposition to the revolutionary Marxists, Kaut.sky 
has advanced a new theory of “ultraimperialism.” By this 
he means tliat the “mutual rivalries of national finance 
capitals” will be superseded by the “joint exploitation 
of the world by intomationally united finance capital” 
(Neue Zeit, April 30, 1915). But he adds: “We have not 
yet sufficient data to decide whether this new phase of 
capitalism is possible.” Thus, on the grounds of a mere 
assiunption about a “new phase,” not daring to declare 
definitely that it is “possUde,” the inventor of this “phase” 
rejects his own revolutionary declarations, rejects the rev¬ 
olutionary tasks and revolutionary tactics of the proletar¬ 
iat now, in the “phase” of an already incipient crisis, of 
war, of impreccdentedly sharp class antagonisms! Is this 
not Fabianism of the most abominable type? 

Axelrod, the leader of the Russian Kautskyites, declared 
that: “the centre of gravity of the problem of internation¬ 
alizing the proletarian movement for emancipation is the 
internationalization of everyday practice”; for example, 
“labour protection and insurance legislation must become 
the object of the workers’ international actions and organ¬ 
ization.” (Axelrod, The Crisis of Social-Democracy, Zu¬ 
rich, 1915, pp. 39-40.) It is quite clear that not only Le- 
gien, David and the Webbs, but even Lloyd George himself, 
and Nauman, Briand and Milyukov would fully associate 
themselves with such “internationalism.” As in 1912, Axelrod 
is prepared to utter the most revolutionary phrases for the 
very distant future, if the future International “comes out” 
(against the governments in case of war) “and raises a 
revolutionary storm.” Oh, how brave we are! But when 
the question is raised of helping and developing the inci¬ 
pient revolutionary ferment among the masses now, 
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Axelixxl replies that these tactics of revolutionary mass ac¬ 
tions “would be justified to some exitent if we were on tfiie 
very eve of the social revolution, as was the case in Rus¬ 
sia, for example, where tlie student demcmstrations of 1901 
lieralded the approaching decisive battles against albsolut- 
isin.” At the present moment, however, all this is “utopia,” 
“Bakunism,” etc., quite in the spirit of Kolb, David, Sii- 
dekum and Legien. 

Dear Axelrod forgets, however, that nobody in Russia 
in 1901 knew, nor could know, that the first “decisive bat¬ 
tle” would take place four years later—'don’t forget, four 
years, and would be “indecisive.” Nevertheless, we revolu- 
lionary Marxists alone were right at that time: we ridi¬ 
culed the Kriclievskys and Martynovs, who called for an im¬ 
mediate assault. We merely advised the workers to kick 
out the opportunists everywhere and to exert every effort 
to- suslain, sharpen and widen the demonstrations and oth¬ 
er mass revolutionary actions. The present situation in 
Europe is perfectly analogous: it would be absurd to call 
for an “immediate” assault; but it would be disgraceful to 
call oneself a Social-Democrat and yet refrain from ad¬ 
vising the workers to break with the opportimists and exert 
all efforts to strengthen, deeiien, widen and sharpen the in¬ 
cipient revolutionary movement and demonstrations. Revo¬ 
lution never falls ready-made from the skies, and at the 
Iieginning of a revolutionary ferment nobody can tell wheth¬ 
er and when it will lead to a “real,” “genuine” revolu¬ 
tion. Kautsky and Axelrod give the workers old, thread¬ 
bare, counterrevolntionary advice. Kautsky and Axelrod 
feed the masses with the hope that the fiitme Inlemational 
will certainly be revolutionary, only in order, at present, to 
protect, camouflage and embellish the domination of the 
counterrevolutionary elements—the Legiens, Davids, Van- 
derveldes and Hyndmans. Is it not obvious that “unity” 
with Legien and Co. is the best means for preparing the 
“future” revolutionary International? 
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“To strive to transform the World War into civil w'ar 
would be folly,” declares David, the leader of the German 
opportunists (Die Sozialdemokratie und der Weltkrieg [5o- 
cial-Democracij and the World War], 1915, p. 172),in reply 
to the manifesto of tihe Central Committee of our Party, 
November 1, 1914. This manifesto says, inter alia: 

“However difflcult such a transformation may appear at any given 
moment, Socialists will never relinquish systematic, persistent and un- 
deviating preparatory work in this direction once war has become a 
fact.”* (This passage is also quoted by David, p. 171.) 

A month before David’s book appeared our Party pub¬ 
lished resolutions in which “systematic preparation’’ was 
defined as follow's: 1) refusal to vote for credits; 2) break¬ 
ing the class truce; 3) formation of underground organi¬ 
zations; 4) support of manifestations of solidarity in the 
trenches; 5) support of all revolutionary mass actions.** 

David is almost as brave as Axelrod. In 1912 he dfd 
not think it was “folly” to point to the Paris Commune 
as an example of what would happen in the event of war. 

Plekhanov, that typical representative of the Entente 
social-chauvinists, argues about revolutionary tactics in the 
same way as David. He calls it a “farcical dream.” Rut 
listen to wliat Kolb, a frank opportunist, has to say. Kolb 
wrote: “The tactics of those who group themselves around 
Liebknecht would result in the struggle within the German 
nation reaching boiling point.” (Die Sozialdemokratie am 
Scheidewege [Social-Democracy at the Crossroads], p. 50.) 

But what is a struggle which has reached boiling point 
if not civil war? 

If the tactics of our Cxjntral Comanittee, which, in the 
main, coincide with the tactics of the Zimimerwald Left,®' 
were “folly,” “dreams,” “adventurism,” “Bakunism,” as 
David, Plekhanov, Axelrod, Kautsky, and others have as- 

* this volume, p. 405.— Ed. 

I.piiin. C.otlccted Works, 4th Huss. ed., Vol. XXI. p. 139-40.— Ed. 
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serted, they could never lead to a “striig^jle within a na¬ 
tion,” let alone to the struggle reaching boiling point. 
Nowhere in the world have anarchist phrases brought 
alxnit a struggle within a nation. But facts prove that pre¬ 
cisely in 1915, as a result of tlie crisis created by the war, 
the revolutionary ferment among the masses is increasing; 
slrikes and political demonstrations in Russia, strikes in 
Italy and in England, hunger demonstrations and political 
demonstrations in Germany, are growing. Are tliese not the 
beginnings of revdiutionary mass struggles? 

To support, develop, widen, sharpen mass revolutionary 
mtioiis-, to create underground organizations —without 
which it is impossible even in “free” countries to tell the 
truth to the masses of the plople— this is the sum and 
substance of the practical program of Social-Democracy in 
this war. Everything else is either lies or phrases, no mat¬ 
ter what opportunist or pacifist theories it is embellished 
with.* 

When we are told that these “Russian tactics” (iDavid's 
expression) are not applicable to Europe, we usually reply 
by pointing to the facts. On October 30 a delegation of 
llerlin women comrades appeared before the Presidium of 
tlie Party in Berlin, and stated that “now that we have a 
large organizing apparatus it is much easier to distribute 
illegal pamphlets and leaflets and to organize ‘iprolhibited 
meetings’ than it was under the Anti-Socialist Law.” “Ways 
and means are not lacking, evidently the will is lacking.” 
{Berner Tngwacht, 1915, No. 271.) 


* M tlie International Women’s Congress held in Berne in March 
1015, the representatives of the Central Committee of our Party urged 
I he absolute necessity for creating underground organizations. T his 
was rejected. The English delegates laughed at this proposal and 
I)raised English “liberty.” But a few months later English papers, 
like the Labour Leader, reached us with blank spaces, and llicn 
news arrived about police raids, confiscation of pamphlets, arrests, 
and harsh sentences imposed on comrades who spoke in England 
,about peace, only about peace! 
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Were these bad comrades diverted from the path of 
truth by the Russian “sectarians,” etc.? Are the real masses 
represented, not Jiy these comrades, hut by Legien and 
Kautsky? By Legien, who in the lecture he delivered on 
January 27, 1915, thundered against the “anarchistic” idea 
of forming underground organizations; and by Kautsky, 
who has become so counterrevolutionary that on Noveanber 
26, four days before the demonstration of ten thousand in 
Berlin, he denounced street demonstrations as “adven¬ 
turism”!! 

Enough of phrases! Enough of prostituted “Marxism” 
a la Kautsky! After twenty-five years of the Second Inter¬ 
national, after the Basle Manifesto, the workers will no 
longer trust in phrases. Opportunism has become overripe; 
it has turned into social-chauvinism and lias definitely de¬ 
serted to the camip of the bourgeoisie: it has spiritually and 
politically severed its ties with Social-Democracy. It will 
also Ju-eak with it organizationally. The workers are al¬ 
ready demanding im “uncensored” press and “prohibited” 
meetings, i.e., secret organizations to support the revolution¬ 
ary mass movement. Only sudi a “war against war” is 
Social-Democratic work, and not a phrase. And in spite of 
all difficulties, temporary defeats, mistakes, straying, in¬ 
terruptions, this work will lead mankind to the victorious 
proletarian revolution. 

Published in German in 
Vorbote (The Herald), No. I, 

January 1916 

V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, 

Fourth Russian Edition, 

Vol. XXII, pp. 96-108 



IMPERIALISM, THE HIGHEST STAGE 
OF CAPITALISM 


A Popular Outline 
PREFACE 

The pamphlet here presented to the reader was written 
in the spring of 1916, in Zurich. In the conditions in which 
I was obliged to worik there II naturally suffered somewhat 
from a shortage of French and English literature and from 
a serious dearth of Ruissiain literature. However, I made 
use of the principal English work on imperialism, tlie book 
by J. A. Hol>son, with all the care that, in my opinion, that 
work deserves. 

This pamphlet was written with an eye to the tsarist 
censorship. Hence, I was not only forced to confine myself 
strictly to an exclusively theoretical, particularly economic 
analysis of facts, but to formulate the few necessary obser¬ 
vations on politics with extreme cautiom by hints, in an 
allegorical language—^in that accursed Aesopian language— 
to which tsarism compelled all revolutionaries to have re¬ 
course whenever they took up their pens to write a “le¬ 
gal” work. 

It is painful, in these days of liberty, to reread these pas¬ 
sages of the pamphlet, which have been distorted, cramped, 
compressed in an iron vise on account of the censor. 
About the fact that imperialism is the eve of the socialist 
.revolution; that social-chauvinism (Socialism in woi’ds. 
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ohauvinism in deeds) is the utler betrayal of Socialism, 
complete desertion to the side of tlie bourgeoisie; that this 
split in the working-class movement is bound up with the 
objective conditions of imperialism, etc., I had to speak in 
a “slavish" tongue, and I must refer the reader who is 
interested in the subject to the articles I wrote abroad in 
1914-17, a new edition of which is soon to appear. Special 
attention should be drawn to a passage on pages 119-20.* In 
order to show the reader, in a guise acceptable to the cen¬ 
sors, how shamelessly the capitalists and the social-chauvin¬ 
ists who have deserted to their side (and whom Kautsky 
opposes with so much inconsistency) lie on the question 
of annexations; in order to show how shamelessly they 
screen the annexations of their capitalists, I was forced to 
quote as an example—Japan! The careful reader will easily 
substitute Russia for Japan, and Finland, Poland, Courland, 
the Ukraine, Khiva. Bokhara, Estonia or other regions peo¬ 
pled by non-iGreat Russians, for Korea. 

I trust that this pamplilet will help ttie reader to under¬ 
stand the fundamental economic question, viz., the question 
of the economic essence of imperialism, for unless this is 
studied, it will be impossible to understand and appraise 
modern war and modern politics. 

Author 

Petrograd, 

April 26, 1917 


See this volume, pp. 560-62.— Ed. 



PREFACE TO J’HE FRENCH AND GERMAN 
EDITIONS 


i 

As was indicated in the preface to the' Russian edition, 
this pamphlet was written in 1916, with an eye to the tsar¬ 
ist censorship. I am iinalxle to revise the whole text at the 
present time, nor, perhaps, would this be advisable, since 
the main purpose of the book was and remains: to present, 
on the basis of the sumniarized returns of irrefutable bour¬ 
geois statistics, and the admissions of bourgeois scholars 
of all countries, a composite picture of the world capitalist 
system in its international relationships at the beginning of 
the twentieth centurj’—on the eve of the first world inaipe- 
rialist war. 

To a certain extent it will even be useful for many 
Communists in advanced capitalist countries to convince 
themselves by the example of this pamphlet, legal from the 
standpoint of the tsarist censor, of the possibility—and ne¬ 
cessity—of making use of oven the slight remnants of le¬ 
gality which still remain at tJie disposal of the Communists, 
say, in contemporary America or France, after the recent 
almost wholesale arrests of Communists, in order to explain 
the utter falsity of social-pacifist views and hopes for 
“world democracy.” The most essential of what should be 
added to this censored pamphlet I shall try to present in 
this preface. . 


28* 
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It is proved in the pamphlet that the war of 1914-18 
was imperialistic (that is, an annexationist, ])reclatory, 
pliinderoiis war) on flic part of both sides; it was a war 
for tlie division f)f the world, for the partition and re¬ 
partition of colonies, “spheres of inlliience” of finance 
capital, etc. 

Proof of what was the true social, or rather, the true class 
character of tlie war is naturally to be found, not in the 
diplomatic history of the war, but in an analysis of the 
objective position of the ruling classes in all the belligerent 
countries. In (jrder to depict this objective jxjsition one must 
not take examples or isolatetl data (in view of the extreme 
complexity of the phenomena of social life it is always pos¬ 
sible to select any miimber of examples or separate data to 
prove any proposition), but the whole of the data concern¬ 
ing the basis of economic life in all the l)elligerenl countries 
and the u>hole Aforld. 

It is precisely irndutable suanmarized data of this kind 
that I quoted in describing the parlition of the world in 
1876 and 1914 (in Chapter VI) and the distribution of the 
railumys all over the world in 1890 and 191.3 (in Chapter 
VII). Railways are a summation of the ba.sic capitalist in¬ 
dustries: coal, iron and steel; a summation and the. most 
striking indices of the development of world trade and bour¬ 
geois-democratic civilization. How the railways are linked 
up with large-scale industry, with monopolies, syndicates, 
cartels, trusts, banks and the financial oligarchy is shown in 
the preceding chapters of the liook. The uneven distribution 
of the railways, their uneven development—sums up, as it 
were, modern monopolist capitalism on a world-wide scale. 
.\nd this summary proves that imperialist wars are abso' 
lutely inevitable under such an economic system, as long as 
private property in the means of production exists. 

The building of railways seems to lie a simple, natural,' 
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democratic, cultural and civilizing enterprise; that is what 
it is in the opinion of Iwurgeois professors, who are paid 
to depict capitalist slavery in bright colours, and in the 
opinion of petty-bourgeois philistines. But as a matter of 
fact the capitalist threads, which in thoiLsands of different 
intercrossings bind these enterprises with private property 
in means of production in general, have converted this rail¬ 
way construction into an instrument for oppressing a thou¬ 
sand million ipeople (in the colonies and scmicolonies), that 
is, more than half the population of the glolie inhabiting the 
dependent countries, as well as the wage slaves of capital 
in the “civilized” countries. 

Private property liased on the labour of the small propri- 
(dor, free competition, dinnocracy, all thCi catchwords with 
which the capitalists and their press deceive the workers 
and the peasants—are things of the distant past. Cajiitalism 
has grown into a world system of colonial oppression and of 
the financial strangulation (ff the overwhelming majority of 
the population of the world by a handful of “advanced” 
countries. And this “booty” Ls shared between two or three 
powerful world imarauders armed to the teeth (America, 
fireat Britain, .Tapan), who involve the wihole world in their 
war over the sharing of their booty. 


Ill 

The Brest-Litovsk Peace Treaty dictated by monarchist 
Germany, and the subsequent much more brutal and des¬ 
picable Versailles Treaty dictated by the “democratic” re¬ 
publics of America and France and also by “free” England, 
have rendered a most useful service to humanity by expos¬ 
ing bothi the hired coolies of the pen of imperialism and 
the petty-bourgeois reactionaries, although they call them¬ 
selves ipacifists and Socialists, who sang praises to “Wil- 
soniam,” and who insisted that peace and reforms were pos¬ 
sible under imperialism. 
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Tlie tens of milliom of dead and maimed left by the 
war—a war to decide whether the British or German group 
of financial marauders is to receive the most booty—^and 
those two “peace treaties,” are with unprecedented rapidity 
opening the eyes of the imillions and tens of millions of 
people who are downtrodden, oppressed, deceived and duped 
by tlie bourgeoisie. Thus, out of the universal ruin caused 
by the wiar a world-wide revolutionary crisis is arising which, 
however prolonged and arduous its stages may be, cannot 
end otherwise than in a proletarian revolution and in its 
victory. 

The Basle Manifesto of the Second International, which 
in 1912 gave an appraisal of the very war that broke out 
in 1914 and not of war in general (tlhere are differen! 
kinds of wars, including revolutionary wars), this Mani¬ 
festo is now a monument exposing the utter shameful 
bankruptcy and treachery of the heroes of the Second 
International. 

That is why I reproduce this Manifesto as a supplement 
to the present edition,^ and again and again I urge the reader 
to note that the heroes of the Second International are as 
assiduously avoiding the passages of this Manifesto which 
speak precisely, clearly and definitely of the connection 
lietween that impending war and the proletarian revolu¬ 
tion, as a thief avoids the place where he has committed a 
theft. 


IV 

Special attention has been devoted in this pamphlet to 
a criticism of “Kautskyism,” the international ideological 
trend represented in all countries of the world by the “most 
prominent theoreticians’’ and leaders of the Second Inter¬ 
national (Otto Bauer and Co. in Austria, Ramsay MacDonald 
and others in England, Albert Thomas in France, etc., etc.) 
and a multitude of Socialists, reformists, pacifists, bour¬ 
geois-democrats and parsons. 
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This ideological trend is, on the one hand, a prodact 
of the disintegration and decay of the Second International, 
and, on the other hand, the inevitable fruit of the ideology 
of the petty bourgeoisie, who, by flhe whole of their con¬ 
ditions of life, are held captive to bourgeois and democratic 
prejudices. 

The views held by Kautsky and his like are a complete 
renunciation of tilie very revolutionary principles of Marx¬ 
ism which that writer has championed for decades, es¬ 
pecially, by the way, in his struggle against socialist op¬ 
portunism (of Bernstein, Millerand, Hyndman, Gompers, 
etc.). It is not a mere accident, therefore, that the “Kauts- 
kyans” all over the world have now united in practical pol¬ 
itics with the extreme opportunists (through the Second, 
or the Yellow International) and with the Ixmrgeois govern¬ 
ments (through bourgeois coalition governments in which 
Socialists take part). 

The growing world proletarian revolutionary movement 
in general, and the Coinmimist movement in particular, can¬ 
not dispense with an analysis and exposure of the theoreti¬ 
cal errors of “Kautskyism.” The more so since pacifism and 
“democracy” in general, which lay no claim to Marxism 
w'hatever, but which, li'ke Kautsky and Go., arc obscuring 
the profundity of the contradictions of imperialism and the 
inevitable revolutionary crisis to which it gives rise, are still 
very widespread all over the world. To combat these ten¬ 
dencies is the Iwunden duty of the Party of the proletariat, 
which must win away from the bourgeoisie the small pro¬ 
prietor,? who are duped by them, and the millions of toilers 
who have been placed under more or less petty-bourgeois 
conditions of life. 


A few words must be said about Chapter VIII entitled: 
“The Parasitism and Decay of Capitalism.” As already point¬ 
ed out in the text, Hilferding, ex-“Marxist,” and now a 
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comrade-in-arms of Kautsky and one of the chief exponents 
of bourgeois, reformist policy in the Independent Social- 
Democratic Party of Germany, has taken a step J>ack\Yard 
on this question compared with the frankly* pacifist and re¬ 
formist Englishman, Hobson. The international split of the 
whole working-class imovement is now quite evident (the 
Second and the Third Internationals). The fact that anned 
struggle and civil war is now raging between the two trends 
is also evident; the support given to Kolchak and Denikin 
in Russia by the Mensheviks and “Socialist-Revolutionaries” 
against the Bolsheviks; the fight the Scheidemanns, Noskes 
and Co. have conducted in conjunction with the bourgeoisie 
against the Spartacists in Germany; the same thing in Fin¬ 
land, Poland, Hungary, etc. What is the economic basis of 
this world-historic phenomenon? 

Precisely the parasitism and decay of capitalism which 
are characteristic of its highest historical stage of develop¬ 
ment, i.e., imperialism. As is proved in this pamphlet, cap¬ 
italism has now singled out a handful (less than one-tenth 
of the inhabitants of the globe; less than one-fiftlh at a most 
“generous” and liberal calculation) of exceptionally rich 
and powerful states which plunder the whole world simply 
by “clipping coupons.’’ Capital exports yield an income of 
eight to ten billion francs per annum, at prewar prices and 
according to prewar bourgeois statistics. Now, of course, 
they yield much more. 

Obviously, out of such enormous superprofits (since 
they are obtained over and above th© profits which capi¬ 
talists squeeze out of the workers of their “own” country) 
it is possible to bribe the labour leaders and the upper 
stratum of the labour aristocracy. And the capitalists of 
the “advanced” countries are bribing them; they bribe 
them in a thousand different ways, direct and indirect, 
overt and covert. 

This stratum of bourgeoisified workers, or the “labour 
aristocracy,” who are quite philistine in their mode of life, 
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in the size of their earnings and in their entire outlomk, 
is the principal prop of the Second International, and, in 
our days, the principal social (not military) prop of the 
bourgeoisie. For they are the real agents of the bourgeoisie 
in the working-class movement, the labour lieutenants of 
the capitalist class, real channels of reformism and chau¬ 
vinism. In the civil war between the proletariat and the 
liourgeo'isie they inevitaMy, and in no small mimibers, take 
the side of the bourgeoisie, the “Versaillese” against the 
“Communards.’’ 

Unless the economic roofs of this phenomenon are un¬ 
derstood and its political and social significance is appre¬ 
ciated, not a step can he taken toward the solution of the 
practical problems of the Communist movement and of 
the impending social revolution. * 

Imperialism is the eve of the social revolution of the 
proletariat. This has been confirmed since 1917 on a world¬ 
wide scale. 

N. Lenin 


July 6, 1920 



During the last fifteen to twenty years, especially since 
the Spanish-Anierican War (1898), and the Anglo-Roer War 
(1899-1902), the economic and also the iiolilical literature 
of the two hemispheres has more and more often adopted 
the term “imperialism” in order to descrilje the present era. 
In 1902, a book by the English economist J. A. Hobson, 
Imperialism, was published in London and New York. This 
author, whose point of view is that of bourgeois social re¬ 
formism and pacifism which, in essence, is identical with 
the present point of view of the ex-Marxist, K. Kautsky, 
gives a very good and comprehensive description of the 
principal specific economic and political features of impe¬ 
rialism. In 1910, there appeared in Vienna the work of the 
Austrian Marxist, Rudolf Hilferding, Finance Capital (Rus¬ 
sian edition: Moscow, 1912). In spite of the mistake the 
author commits on the theory of money, and in spite of 
a certain inclination on his part to reconcile Marxism with 
opportunism, this work gives a very valuable theoretical 
analysis of “the late.st phase of capitalist development,” 
the subtitle of the book. Indeed, what has been said of im¬ 
perialism during the. last few years, e.specially in an enor¬ 
mous number of magazine and newspaper articles, and 
also in the resolutions, for e.xample, of the Chemnitz and 
Rasle congresses which took place in the autumn of 1912, 
has scarcely gone beyond the ideas expounded, or, more 
exactly, summed up by the two writers mentioned above. ... 

Later on, "we shall try to show briefly, and as simply 
as possible, the connection and relationships between the 
principal economic features of imperialism. We shall not' 
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be able to deal with non-econoiuic aspects of the question, 
however iinich they deserve to be dealt with. We have put 
references to literature and other notes w'hich, perhaps, 
would not interest all readers, at the end of this pamphlet.” 


I. CONCENTRATION OF PRODUCTION 
AND MONOPOLIES 

Tlie enormous growth of industry and the remarkably 
rapid process of concentration of production in ever-larger 
enterprises are one of the most characteristic features of 
capitalism. Modern censu.ses of production give most com¬ 
plete and mast exact data on this process. ^ 

In Germany, for example, out of every 1,000 industrial 
enterprises, large enterprises, i.c., those enniploying more 
than 50 workers, numibered three in 1882, six in 1895 and 
nine in 1907; and out of every 100 workers employed, this 
group of enterprises employed 22, 30 and 37, resipectively. 
Concentration of production, however, is much more in¬ 
tense than the concentration of workers, since labour in 
the large enterprises is much more productive. This is shown 
by the figures on steam" engines and electric motors. If we 
take what in Germany is called industry in the broad sense 
of the term, thiat is, including commerce, transport, etc., 
we get the following picture. Large-scale enterprises 30,588 
out of a total of 3,265,623, that is to say, 0-9 per cent. These 
enterprises employ 5,700,000 workers out of a total of 
14,400,000, i.e., 39.4 per cent; they use 6,600,000 steam 
horsepower out of a total of 8,800,000, i.e., 75.3 per cent, 
and 1,200,000 kilowatts of electricity out of a total of 
1,500,000, i.e., 77.2 per cent. 

Less than one-hundredth of the total enterprises utilize 
more than three-fourths of the total steam and electric 
power 1 Two million nine hundred and seventy thousand 
small enterprises (employing up to five workers), constitut- 
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ing 91 per cent of the total, utilize only 7 per cent of the 
total steam and electric power! Tens of thousands of huge 
enterprises are everything; millions of small ones are noth¬ 
ing. 

In 1907, there were in Germany .58(5 establishments em¬ 
ploying one thousand and more woilkers, nearly one-tenth 
(1,380,000) of the total number of workers employed in 
uidustry, and they utilized almost one-third (.32 ix^r cent) 
of the total steam and electric power.* As we shall sw, 
money capital and the lianks make this superiority of a 
handful of the largest tmterprises still more overwhelm¬ 
ing, in the most literal senst; of the word, i.e., millions of 
small, medium and even some big “masters” are in fact 
in complete subjection to some hundreds of millionaire 
financiers. 

In another advanced country of modern capitalism, the 
United States of America, the growth of the concentration 
of profluction is still greater. Here statistics single fait in¬ 
dustry in the narrow sense of the word and group enter¬ 
prises according to the value of tlieir annual output. In 
1904 large-scale enterprises with an output of one mil¬ 
lion dollars and over numl>ered 1,900 (out of 21(5,180, i.e., 
0.9 per cent). These employed 1,400,000 w'orkers (out of 
.5„500,000, i.e., 2.5.6 })er cent) and their output amounted to 
•15,600,000,000 (out of $14,800,000,000, i.e., 38 per cent). Five 
years later, in 1909, the corresponding figures were: 3,060 
enterprises (out of 268,491, i.e., 1.1 per cent) employing 
2,000,000 workers (out of 6,600,000, i.e., 30.5 per cent) 
with an output of $9,000,000,000 (out of $20,700,000,000, 
i.e., 43.8 per cent).** 

Almost half the total production of all the enterprises of 
the country was carried on by one-hundredth part of these 
enterprises! These 3,000 giant enterprises embrace 258 
branches of industry. From this it can be seen that, at 

* Fisurcs taken from Annalen des Deutsches Jieichs, 1911, Zalin. 

** Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1912, p. 202. 
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a certain stage of its development, concentration itself, as 
it were, leads right up to monopoly; for a score or so of 
giant enterprises can easily arrive at an agrcomenl, while 
on the other hand, the hindrance to competilion, the tend¬ 
ency towards monopoly, arises from the very dimensions 
of the enterprises. This lran.sformation of competition 
into monopoly is one of the most important—if not the 
most important—phenomena of modern capitalist economy, 
and we imust deal with it in greater detail. Hut first we 
must clear up one possible misunderstanding. 

American statistics say; 3,000 giant enterprises in 250 
branches of industry, as if there were only a dozen 
enteiriirises <>f the largest .si-ale for each branch of in- 
<Iustry. 

But this is not tlie case. Not in every 'branch of imlustry 
are there large-scale enterprises; and moreover, a very im¬ 
portant feature of capitalism in its highest stage of develop¬ 
ment is .so-called combination of production, that is to say, 
the grouping in a single enterprise of dilferent branches of 
industry, which either repi’esent the consecutive stages in 
the processing of raw materials (for example, the smelling 
of iron ore into pig iron, the conversion of pig iron into 
steel, and! then, perhaps,'the manufacture of steel igoods) — 
or are auxiliary to one another (for example, the utiliza¬ 
tion of scrap, or of by-jiroducts, the manufacture of packing 
materials, etc.). 

“Combination,” writes Ililferding, “levels out the fluc¬ 
tuations of trade and therefore assures to tlie combined 
enterprises a more stable rate of profit. Secondly, copibi- 
nation has the effect of eliminating trade. Thirdly, it has 
Ihe effect of rendering possible technical improvements, and, 
consequently, the acquisition of superprofits over and above 
those obtained by the ‘pure’ (i.e., non-combined) enterprises. 
Fourthly, it strengthens the position of the combined enter¬ 
prises compared with that of ‘pure’ enterprises, strengthens 
them in the competitive struggle in periods of serious 
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<lepresisiion, when IJie laJl in prices of raw materials idoes not 
keep pace with the fall in prices of manufactured goods.”* 
Tlie German bourgeois economist, Heymann, who has 
written a book especially on “mixed,” that is, comibined, 
enterprises in the German iron industry, says: “Pure en¬ 
terprises perish, they are crushed between the high price 
of raw nraterial and the low price of the finished product.” 
Thus we get the following picture: “There remain, on the 
one hand, the big coal companies, producing millions of 
tons yearly, strongly organized in their coal syndicate, and 
on the other, the big steet plants, closely allied to the coal 
mines, having their own steel syndicate. These giant en¬ 
terprises, producing 400,000 tons of steel per annum, with 
a tr emendous output of ore and coal and pr oducing finished 
steel goods, employing 10,000 workers quartered in com¬ 
pany houses, and sometimes owning their own railways 
and ports, are the typical representatives of the German 
iron and steel industry. And concentration goes on further 
and further. Individual enterprises are becoming larger 
aird larger. An ever-increasing number of enterprises in one, 
or in several different indu.strics, join together in giant en¬ 
terprises, backed up and directed by half a dozen big Berlin 
banks. In relation to the German mining industry, the truth 
of the teachings of Karl Marx on concentration is definitely 
proved; true, this applies to a country where industry is 
protected by tariffs and freight rates. The German mining 
industry is ripe for expropriation.”** 

Such is the conclusion which a conscientious bour¬ 
geois economist, and such are the exception, had to arrive 
at. It must be noted that he seems to place Germany in a 
special category because her industries are protected by high 
tariffs. But this circumstance could only accelerate con- 

* Finance Capital, Russ, ed., pj). 286-87. 

** Hans Gideon Heymann, Die yemischlen Werke im deatschen 
Grnsseisengewerbe [Combined Plants in the German Big Iron Industry 
—Tr.), Sluttgart 1904 (SS. 256, 278). 
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cenlration and the fonualion of monopolisl manufacturers’ 
coambines, cartels, synclkates, etc. It is extremely importailt 
to note that in free-trade Kngland, concentration also loads 
to monopoly, although soinewliat later and perhaps in an¬ 
other form. Professor Hermann Levy, in his special work 
of research entitled Monopolies, Cartels and Trusts^ based 
on <lata on British economic development, writes as fol¬ 
lows: 

“In Great Britain it is the size of the enterpri.se and its 
high technical level which harboiur a monopolist tendency. 
Tliis, for one thing, is due to the great investment of cap¬ 
ital per enterprise, which gives rise to increasing dcanands 
for new capital for the new enterprises and thereby ren¬ 
ders their laimching more difficult. Moreover (and fJiis 
seems tO' us to be the more important point) every new 
enterprise that wants to keep pace with the gigantic en¬ 
terprises that have been formed by concentration would 
here produce such an enormous quantity of surplus goods 
that it could dispose of them only by being able to sell them 
profitably as a result of an enormous increase in demand; 
otherwise, this surplus would force prices down to a level 
that would be unprofitable both for the new enterprise 
, and for the monopoly, combines.” In England—unlike 
other countries where protective tariffs facilitate the for¬ 
mation of cartcLs—monopolist alliances of entrepreneurs, 
cartels and trusts arise in the majority of cases only when 
the number of the chief competing enterprises is reduced 
to “a couple of dozen or so.” “Here the influence of the 
concentration movement on the formation of large indus¬ 
trial monopolies in a whole sphere of industry stands out 
with crystal clarity.”* 

Half a century ago, when Marx was writing Capital, 
free oomp^etition appeared to tlie overwhelming majority 
of economists to be a “natural law.” Official science tried, 

* Hermann Levy, Monopole, Kartelle nnd Trusts, Jena, 1909, 
SS. 286, 290, 298. 
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by a conspiracy of silence, to kill the works of Marx, who 
by a theoretical and historical analysis of capitalism proved 
that free competition gives rise to the concentration of 
production, which, in turn, at a certain stage of develop- 
menl, lejids to monopoly. Today, monopoly has become 
a fact. The economists are writing (mountains of books in 
which they de.scribc the diverse manife.stalions of monopo¬ 
ly, and continue to declare in chorus that “Marxism is re¬ 
futed.’’ But facts arc stubborn things, as the English pro¬ 
verb says, and they have to be reckoned with, whether we 
like it or not. The facts show that differences between capi¬ 
talist countries, e.g., in the matter of protection or free 
trade, only give rise to insignincant variations in the form 
of monopolies or in the moment of their appearance; and 
that the rise of monopolies, as the re.sult of the concentra¬ 
tion of production, is a general and fundamental law of 
the present stage of developnnent of capitalism. 

For Europe, the time when the new capitalism defin- 
Uely superseded the old can Ik*, established with fair preci¬ 
sion: it was the beginning of the twentieth century. In 
one of the latest compilations on the history of the “for- 
iTudion of monopolies,’’ we read; 

“Isolated examples of capitalist monopoly could be cit¬ 
ed from the period preceding 1860; in these could l>e dis¬ 
cerned the embryo of the formis that are so common to¬ 
day; J)ut all this undoubtedly represents the prehistory 
of the cartels. The real beginning of modern monopoly 
goes back, at the earliast, to the ’sixties. The first important 
pc>riod of development of monopoly commenced with the 
inldrnational industrial <lepre.ssipn of the ’seventies and 
lasted imtil the beginning of the ’nineties.” “If we examine 
the question on a European scale, we will find that the de' 
velopment of free coniipelition reached its apex in the ’six¬ 
ties and ’seventies. Then it was that England completed 
Uie construction of its idd-style capitalist organization. In 
Germany, this organization had entered into a fierce strug- 
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gle with handicraft and domestic industry, and had begun 
to create for itself its own forms of existence.” 

“The great revolution commenced with the crash of 
1873, or rather, the depression which followed it and 
which, with hardly discernible interruptions in the early 
’eighties, and the unusually violent, but short-lived boom 
about 1889, marks twenty-two years of European econom¬ 
ic history.” “During the short boom of 1889-90, the sys¬ 
tem of cartels was widely resorted to in order to take ad¬ 
vantage of the favourable business conditions. An ill-con¬ 
sidered policy drove prices up still more rapidly and still 
higher than would have been the case if there were no car¬ 
tels, and nearly all these cartels perished ingloriously in 
the smash. Another five-j'ear period of bad trade and low 
prices followed, but a new spirit reigned id' industry; the 
depression was no longer regarded as something to be 
taken for granted: it was regarded as nothing more tlian 
a pause before another boom. 

“The cartel movement entered its second epoch: instead 
of being a transitory phenomenon, the cartels became one 
of the foundations of economic life. They are winning one 
field of industry after another, primarily, the raw materials 
industry. At the beginning of the ’nineties the cartel system 
had already acquired—^in the organization of the coke syn¬ 
dicate on the model of which the coal syndicate was later 
formed—a cartel technique which could hardly be im¬ 
proved. For the first time the great boom at the close of 
the nineteenth century and the crisis of 1900-03 occurred 
entirely—in the mining and iron industries at lea.st—under 
the aegis of the cartels. And while at that time it appeared 
to be something novel, now the general public takes it 
for granted that large spheres of economic life have been, 
as a general rule, removed from the realm of free com¬ 
petition.”* 

• Th. Vogclstein, Die flnanziclle Organisation der kapitalistischen 
'Industrie und die Monopolbildungen {Financial Organization of the 

29—1 !i09 
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Thus, the principal stages in the liistory of monop¬ 
olies are the lollowing: 1) 1860-70, llie highest stage, the 
apex of development of free competition; monopoly is in 
the harely discernible, embryonic stage. 2) After the cri¬ 
sis of 1873, a lengUiy period of development of cartels; 
but they are still the exception. lUiey are not yet durable. 
They are still a transitory phenomenon. 3) The boom at 
the end of the nineteenth century and the crisis of 1900-03. 
Cartels become one of tlie foundations of the wliole of 
economic life. Capitalism has been transformed into im¬ 
perialism. 

Cartels come to an agreement on the conditions of sale, 
termls of payment, etc. They divide the markets among 
themselves. They fix the quantity of goods to be produced. 
They fix prices. They divide the profits among the var¬ 
ious enterprises, etc. 

llie number of cartels in Germany was estimated at 
about 250 in 1896 and at 385 in 1905, with about 12,000 
firms participating.* But it is generally recognized that 
these figures are underestimations. From the statistics of 
German industry for 1907 we quoted above, it is evident 
that even these 12,000 very big enterprises concentrate 
certainly more than half the steam and electric power 
used in the country. In the United States of America, the 
number of trusts in 1900 was 185 and in 1907, 250. Amer- 


Capitalist Industry and the Formation of Monopolies — Tr.) in Grand- 
riss der Sozinlokonomik {Outline of Social Economics — Tr.], VI Abl., 
Tubingen 1914. Cf., also by tlie same author: Organisationsformen der 
Eisenindustrie and Textilindustrie in England und Amerika {The Or¬ 
ganizational Forms of the Iron and Textile Industry of England and 
America — Tr.}, Bd. I, Lpz. 1910. 

* Dr. Kiesser, Die deutschen Grossbanken und Hire Konzentration 
im Zusammenhange mil der Entwicklung der Gesamtwirtschaft in 
Deutschland {The German Big Banks and Their Concentration in Con¬ 
nection with the Development of the General Economy in Germany — 
Tr.), 4. Aufl., 1912. S. 149; Robert Liefmann, Kartelle und Trusts 
und die Weiterhildung der volkswirtschnftlichen Organisation {Cartels 
and Trusts and the Further Development of Economic Organization —, 
Tr.], 2. Aufl., 1910, .S. 25. 
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lean statistics divide all industrial enterprises into those 
belonging to individuals, to private firm® or to corpora¬ 
tions. The latter in 1904 comprised 23.6 per cent, and in 
1909, 25.9 per cent, i.e., more than one-fourth of the total 
industrial enterprises in the country. These employed in 
1904, 70.6 per cent, and in 1909, 75.6 per cent, i.e., more 
than three-fourths of the total wage earners. Their output 
amounted at these two dates to $10,900,000,000 and to 
$16,300,000,000, i.e., to 73.7 per cent and 79.0 per cent of 
the total, respectively. 

Not infrequently cartels and trusts concentrate in their 
hands seven- or eight-tentlis of the total output of a given 
branch of industiy. 'I'he Rhine-Westphalian Coal Syndi¬ 
cate, at its foundation in 1893, concentrated 86.7 per cent of 
the total coal output of the area, and in 1*910 it already 
concentrated 95.4 per cent.* The monopoly so created as¬ 
sures enormous profits, and leads to the formation of tech¬ 
nical productive units of formidable magnitude. The fa¬ 
mous Standard Oil Company in the United States was found¬ 
ed in 1900: “It has an authorized capital of $150,000,000. 
It Issued $100,000,000 common and $106,000,000 preferred 
stock. From 1900 to 1907 the following dividends were paid on 
the latter: 48, 48, 45, 44, 36, 40, 40, 40 per cent in, the 
respective years, i.e., in all, $367,000,000. From 1882 to 
1907, out' of total net profits amounting to $889,000,000, 
$606,000,000 were distributed in dividends, and the rest 
went to reserve capital.** “In 1907 the various works 
of the United States Steel Corporation employed no less 
than 210,180 workers and other employees. The largest 


* Dr. Fritz Kesiner, Der Organisationszwang. Eine Unternuchung 
fiber die Kdmpfe zwischen KartcUen iind Aussenseilern {Compulsory 
Organization. An Investigation of the Struggle between Cartels and 
Outsiders—I'r.), Berlin 1912, p. 11. 

** R. Liefmann, Beteiligungs- und Finanzierungsgesellschafien. Eine 
Studie uber den modernen Kapitalismus und das EffeUtenmesen [Hold¬ 
ing and Finance Companies—A Study in Modern Capitalism and Se¬ 
curities—Tr.), 1. Aufl., Jena 1909, p. 212. 


29* 
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enterprise in the German mining industry, the Gelsenkir¬ 
chen Mining Company {Gelsenkirchener Bergiverksgesell- 
schaft) in 1908 had a stafT of 46,048 workers and office 
employees.”* In 1902, the United States Steel Corporation 
already produced 9,000,000 tons of steel.** Its output con¬ 
stituted in 1901, 66.3 per cent, andl in 1908, 56.1 per cent 
of the total output of steel in the United States.*** The 
output of ore was 43.9 per cent and 46.3 per cent, respec¬ 
tively. 

The report of the American Government Cammissdon on 
Trusts states: “Their superiority over competitors is due 
to the magnitude of its enterprises and their excellent tech¬ 
nical equipment. Since its inception, t!he Tobacco Trust has 
devoted all its efforts to the substitution of mechanical for 
manual labour on an extensive scale. With this end in view 
it bought up all ;patents that had anylliing to do with tlie 
manufacture of tobacco and spent enormous sums for this 
purpose. Many of these patents at first proved to be of no 
irse, and had to be modified by the engineers employed by 
the trust. At the end of 1906, two subsidiary companies 
were formed solely to acquire patenis. With tlie same ob¬ 
ject in view, the trust built its own foundaries, machine 
shops and repair shops. One of these establishments, that 
in Brooklyn, employs on the average 300 workers; here 
experiments are carried out on inventions concerning the 
manufacture of cigarettes, cheroots, snuff, tinfoil for pack¬ 
ing, boxes, etc. Here, also, inventions are perfected.**** 
“Other trusts also employ so-called developing engineers 
whose business it is to devise new methods of production 

* Ibid., p. 218. 

** Dr. S. Tschierschky, Kartell and Trust, Gottingen 1903, p. t3. 

*** Th. Vogetstein, Organisationsformen, p. 275. 

Report of the Commissioner of Corporations on the Tobacco 
Industry, Washington 1909, p. 266, cited according to Dr. Paul Tafel, 
Die nordamerikanischen Trusts and ihre Wirkungen aaf den Fort- 
schritt der Technik {North American Trusts and Their Effect on Tech¬ 
nical Progress —7’r.), Stuttgart 1913, p. 48. 
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and to test technical improvements. The United Stales 
Steel Corporation grants big bonuses to its workers and 
engineers for all inventions suitable for raising technical 
efficiency, or for reducing cost of production.”* 

In German large-scale industry, e.g., in the chemical 
industry, which has developed so enormously during these 
last few decades, the promotion of technical improvemenl 
is organized in the same way. By 1908 the process of con¬ 
centration of production had already given rise to two main 
“groups” which, in their way, were also in the nature of 
monopolies. First these groups constituted “dual alliances” 
of two pairs of big factories, each having a capital of from 
twenty to twenty-one million marks: on the one hand, the 
former Meisler Factory at Hochst and the C^issella Factory at 
Frankfurt am Main; and on the other hand, the aniline 
and soda factory at Ludwigshafen and the former Bayer 
factory at Elberfeld. Then, in 1905, one of these groups, and 
in 1908 the other group, each concluded an agreement 
with yet another big factory. The result was the formation 
of two “triple alliances,” each with a capital of from forty 
to fifty million marks. And these “alliances” have already 
begun to come “close” to one another, to reach “an un¬ 
derstanding” about prices, etc.** 

Competition becomes transformed into monopoly. The 
result is immense progress in the socialization of produc¬ 
tion. In particular, the process of technical invention and 
improvement becomes socialized. 

This is something quite different from the old free com¬ 
petition between manufacturers, scattered and out of touch 
with one another, and producing for an unknown market. 
Concentration has reached the point at which it is possible 
to make an approximate estimate of all sources of raw 

* Dr. P. Tafel, ibid., p. 49. 

** Riesser, op. cit., third edition, p. 547 et seq. The newspapers 
(June 1916) report the formation of a new gigantic trust which com¬ 
bines the chemical indn.sfry of Germany. 
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materials (for example, the iron ore deposits) of a country 
and even, as we shall see, of several countries, or of the 
whole world. Not only are such estimates made, but these 
sources are captured by gigantic monopolist combines. An 
approximate estimate of the capacity of markets is also 
made, and the combines “divide” them up amongst them¬ 
selves by agreement. Skilled labour is monopolized, the best 
engineers are engaged; the means of transport are cap¬ 
tured: railways in America, shipping companies in Europe 
and America. Capitalism in its imperialist stage leads right 
up to the most comprehensive socialization of production; 
it, so to speak, drags the capitalists, against their will and 
consciousness, into some sort of a new social order, a tran¬ 
sitional one from com,plete free competition to complete 
socialization. 

Production becomes social, but appropriation remains 
private. The social means of production remain the private 
property of a few. The general framework of formally 
recognized free competition remains, but the yoke of a 
few monopolists on the rest of the population becomes a 
hundred times heavier, more burdensome and intolerable. 

The German economist, Kestner, has written a book 
especially devoted to “the struggle between tlie cartels and 
outsiders,” i.e., the capitalists outside the cartels. He enti¬ 
tled his work Compulsory Organization, although, in order 
to present capitalism in its true light, he should, of course, 
have written about compulsory submission to monopolist 
combines. It is instructive to glance at least at the list of the 
methods the monopolist combines resort to in the present 
day, the latest, the civilized struggle for “organization": 

1) stopping supplies of raw materials (.. .“one of the most 
important methods of compelling adherence to the cartel”); 

2) stopping the supply of labour by means of “alliances” 
(i.e., of agreements (between the capitalists and the trade 
unions by which the latter permit their members to 
work only in cartelized enterprises); 3)stopping deliveries;. 
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4) closing of trade outlets; 5) agreements with the buyers,' 
by whioh the latter undertake to trade only 'wilh the car¬ 
tels; 6) systematic price cutting (to ruin “outside” firms, i.c., 
those which refuse to submit to the monooolists. Millions 
are spent in order to sell goods for a certain time below their 
cost price; there were instances when the price of benzine 
was thus reduced from 40 to 22 marks, i.e., almost by 
half!); 7) slopping credits; 8) boycott. 

Here we no longer have competition between small and 
large, technically developed and backward enterprises. We 
see here the monojxilists throttling those which do not sub¬ 
mit to them, to their yoke, to their dictation. This is how 
this process is reflected in the mind of a bourgeois econ¬ 
omist; ' 

“Even in the purely economic sphere,” tvrites Kestner, 
“a certain change is taking place from commercial activi¬ 
ty in the old sense of the word towards organizational- 
sjieculative activity. The greatest success no longer goes to 
the merchant whase technical and commercial experience 
enables him best of all to estimate the needs of the buyer, 
and who is able toi discover and, so to speak, ‘awaken’ a 
latent demand; it goes to the speculative genius” (?!) “who 
knows how to estimate,-or even only to sense in advance 
the organizational development and the possibilities of cer¬ 
tain connections between individual enterprises and the 
bank's....” 

Translated into ordinary human language this means 
that ithe development of capitalism has arrived at a stage 
when, although commodity production still “reigns” and 
continues to lie regarded as the basis of economic life, it 
has in reality been undermined and the bulk of the profits 
go to the “geniuses” of financial manipulation. At the 
basis of these manipulations and swindles lies socialized pro¬ 
duction; but the immense progress of mankind whioh 
achieved this socialization, goes to benefit... the specula¬ 
tors. We .shall see later how “on these grounds” reaction- 
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ary, petty-bourgeois critics of capitalist imperialism dream 
of gO'ing back to “free,” “peaceful,” and “honest” com¬ 
petition. 

“The prolonged raising of prices which results from the 
formation of cartels,” says Kestner, “has hitherto been 
observed only in relation to the most important means of 
production, particularly coal, iron and potassium, but has 
never been observed in relation to manufactured goods. 
Similarly, the increase in profits resulting from this raising 
of prices has been limited only to the industries which 
produce means of production. To this observation we mn.st 
add that the industries which process raw materials (and 
not semimanufactures) not only secure advantages from the 
cartel formation in the shape of high profits, to the detri¬ 
ment of the finished goods industry, but secured also a 
dominating position over the latter, which did not exist 
xmder free competition.”* 

The words which we have italicized reveal the essence 
of the case which the bourgeois economists admit so re¬ 
luctantly and so rarely, and which the present-day defend¬ 
ers of opportunism, led by K. Kautsky, so zealously try 
to evade and brush aside. Domination, and violence that 
is associated with it, such are the relationships that are 
typical of the “latest phase of capitalist development”; this 
is what inevitably had to result, and has resulted, from 
the formation of all-powerful economic monopolies. 

We will give one more example of the methods employed 
by the cartels. Where it is possible to capture all or the 
chief sources of raw materials, the rise of cartels and for¬ 
mation of monopolies is exceptionally easy. It would be 
wrong, however, to assume that monopolies do not arise 
in other industries in which it is impossible to comer the 
sources of raw materials. The cement industry, for instance, 
cnn find its raw materials everywhere. Yet in Germany this 


♦ Festncr, op. cit, p, 254. 
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industry too is strongly cartelized. The cement manufactur¬ 
ers have formed regional syndicates: South German, Rhihe- 
Westphalian, etc. The prices fixed are monopoly prices: 
230 to 280 marks a carload, when the cost price is 180 
marks! The enterprises pay a dividend of from 12 per cent 
to 16 per cent—and it must not be forgotten that the 
“geniuses” of modern speculation know how to pocket big 
profits besides what they draw in dividends. In order to 
prevent competition in such a profitable industry, the 
monopolists even resort to sundry stratagems: they spread 
false rumours about the bad situation in their industry; 
anonymous warnings are published in the newspapers, like 
the following: “Capitalists, don’t invest your capital in tlie 
cement industry!”; lastly, they buy up “outsiders” (those 
outside the syndicates) and pay them “compensation” of 
60,000, 80,000 and even 150,000 marks.* Monopoly hews 
a path for itself everywhere without scruple as to the 
means, from paying a “modest’’ sum to buy off competi¬ 
tors to the American device of “employing” dynamite 
against them. 

The statement that cartels can abolish crises is a fable 
spread by bourgeois economists who at all costs desire to 
place capitalism in a, favourable light. On the contrary, 
monopoly which is created in certain branches of industry, 
increases and intensifies the anarchy inherent in capitalist 
production as a whole. The disparity between the develop¬ 
ment of agriculture and that of industry, which is charac¬ 
teristic of capitalism in general, is increased. The privileged 
position of the most highly cartelized, so-called heavtj 
industry, especially coal and iron, causes “a still greater lack 
of coordination” in other branches of industry—as Jeidels, 
the author of one of the best works on “the relationship 
of the German big banks to industry,” admits.** 


* L. Eschwege, Zement in Die Bank, 1909, Vol. I, p. 116 et seq. 

** O. Jeidels, Das Verhditnis der deutschen Grossbanken zut In¬ 
dustrie mit besonderer Ber&cksichtigung der Eiseninduslrie (The Re- 
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“The more developed an economic system is,’’ writes 
Liefmann, an nniblusliing apologist of capitalism, “the more 
it resorts to risky entei'prises, or enterprises abroad, to 
those which need a great deal of time to develop, or finally, 
to those which are only of local importance.’’* The in¬ 
creased risk is connected in the long run with the prodi¬ 
gious increase of capital, which overflows the brim, as it 
were, flows abroad, etc. At the same time the extremely 
rapid rale of technical progress gives rise to increasing 
elements of disparity bc'twe<?n the various spheres of na¬ 
tional economy, to anarchy and crises. Liefmann is obliged 
to admit that: “In alt probability mankind will see fur¬ 
ther important technical revolutions in the near future 
which will also alTect the organization of the economic 
system’’... electricity and aviation.... “As a general rule, 
in such periods of radical economic change, speculation 
develops on a large scale.’’.. .** 

Crises of every kind—economic crises most frequently, 
but not only these—in their turn increase very considerably 
the tendency towards concentration and towards monopoly. 
In this connection, the foltowing reflections of Jeidels 
on the significance of the crisis of 1900, which, as we 
have already seen, marked the turning point in the his¬ 
tory of modern monopoly, are exceedingly instructive: 

“Side by side with the gigantic plants in the Ijasic in¬ 
dustries, the crisis of 1900 still found many plants organized 
on lines that today would be considered obsolete, the ‘pure’ ’’ 
(non-combined) “plants, which had arisen on the crest 
of the industrial boom. The fall in prices and the falling 
off in demand put these ‘pure’ enterprises into a precarious 
position, which did not affect the gigantic combined enter- 


lationship of the German Big Banks to Industry, with Special Ref¬ 
erence to the Iron Industry —7>.), Leipzig 1905, p. 271. 

* R. Liefmann, Beteiligungs- und Finanzierungsgesellschaften, p. 43i. 
** Ibid., pp. 465-66. 
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prises at all or only affeeled them for a very short time. 
As a consequence of this’the crisis of 1900 resulted in a 
far greater concentration of industry than the crisis of 
1873: the latter crisis also produced a sort of selection of 
the best-equipped enterprises, but owing to the level of 
technical development at that time, this selection could not 
place the (irms which successfully emerged from the crisis 
in a position of monopoly. Such a durable monopoly exists 
to a high degree in the gigantic enterprises in the mwlern 
iron and steel anci eleclrical industries owing to their very 
complicated technique, far-reaching organisation and mag¬ 
nitude of capital, and, to a lesser degree, in the engineer¬ 
ing industry, certain branches of the metallurgical industry, 
tran.sport, etc.”* 

\Ionopoly! This is the last word in the “latest phase 
<ri capitalist development.” But we shall only have a very 
insufficient, incomplete, and poor notion of the real power 
at.d the significance of modern monopolies if we do not 
t! ke into consideration the part played by the banks. 


II. THE BANKS AND THEIR NEW ROLE 

The principal and original function of banks is to serve 
as middlemen in the making of payments. In doing so they 
Iran.sform inaclive money capital into active, that is, into 
capital yielding a profit; they collect all kinds of money 
revenues and place them at the disposal of the capitalist 
class. 

As banking doveloips and becomes concentrated in a 
small number of establishments, the banks grow from 
humble middlemen into powerful monopolies having at 
their command almost the whole of the money capital of 
all the capitalists and small businelssmen and also the larger 


♦ Jeidels, op. cit., p. 108. 
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part of the means of production and of the sources of raw 
materials of the given country and in a number of coun¬ 
tries. This transformation of numerous humble middlemen 
into a handful of monopolists represents one of the fun¬ 
damental processes in the growth of capitalism into capital¬ 
ist imperialism; for this reason we must first of all deal 
with the concentration of banking. 

In 1907-08, the combined deposits of the German joint- 
stock banks, each having a capital of more than a million 
marks, amounted to 7,000,000,000 marhs; in 1912-13, these 
deposits already amounted to 9,800,000,000 marks. An in¬ 
crease of 40 per cent in five years; and of the 2,800,000,000 
increase, 2,750,000,000 was divided amongst 57 banks, each 
having a capital of more than 10,000,000 marks. The distri¬ 
bution of the deposits between big and small banks was as 
follows:* 


PEECENTAaE OF TOTAL DEPOSITS 



In 9 big 
Berlin 
Banks 

In the other 
48 banks with 
a eapital of 
more than 10 
million marks 

In 115 banks 
with a capi¬ 
tal of 1-10 
m'llion 
marks 

In the small 
banks (with 
a capital of 
less than 1 
m'llion marks) 

1907-08 . . . 

47 

32.5 

10.6 

4 

1112-13 . . . 

49 

30 

12 

3 


The small banks are being ousted by the big banks, of 
which only nine concentrate in their hands almost half the 
total deposits. But we have left out of account many im¬ 
portant details, for instance, the transformation of numer¬ 
ous small banks practically into branches of the big banks, 
etc. Of this we shall speak later on. 

At the end of 1913, Schulze-Gaevernitz estimated the de¬ 
posits in the nine big Berlin banks at 5,100,000,000 marks, 

♦ Alfred Lansburgh, Fun/ Jahre deutsches Bankwesen (Five Yean 
of German Banking — Tr.) in Die Bank, 1913, No. 8, p. 728. 
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out of a total of about 10,000,000,000 marks. Taking into 
account not only the deposits, but the total hank capital, 
this author wrote: “At the end of 1909, the nine big Beriin 
banks, together with their affiliated banks, controlled 
11,300,000,000 marks, that is, about 83 per cent of the total 
German bank capital. The Deutsche Bank, which together 
with its affiliated banks controls nearly 3,000,000,000 marks, 
represents, parallel with, the Prussian Slate Railway Admin¬ 
istration, tlie biggest and also the most decentralized ac¬ 
cumulation of capital m the old world.”* 

We have emphasized the reference to the “afliliated” 
banks because this is one of the most important distin¬ 
guishing features of modern capitalist concentration. The 
big enterprises and the banks in particular, not only com¬ 
pletely absorb the small ones, but also “annex” them, sub¬ 
ordinate them, bring them into their “own” group or “con¬ 
cern” (to use the technical term) by acquiring “holdings” 
in their capital, by purchasing or exchanging shares, by a 
system of credits, etc., etc. Professor Liefmann has written 
a voluminous “work” of about 500 pages describing modern 
“holding and finance companies,”** unfortunately adding 
“theoretical” reflections of a very poor quality to what is 
frequently undigested raw material. To what results this 
“holdiing” system leads as regards concentration is best il¬ 
lustrated in the book written on the big German banks by 
Riesser, himself a “banker.” But before examining his data, 
we will quote a concrete example of the “holding” system. 

The Deutsche Bank “group” is one of the biggest, if 
not the biggest, of the big banking groups. In order to trace 
the main threads which connect all^the banks in this group, 
it is necessary to distinguish between “holdings” of the 

* Schulze-Gaeveniilz, Die deutsche Kreditbank in Grundriss der 
Sozialokonomik {The German Credit Bank in Outline of Social Eco¬ 
nomics — Tr.), Tubingen 1915, pp. 12 and 1,S7. 

♦* R. Liefmann, Beteiiigungs- und Finanzierungsgesellschaften. 
Eine Studie uber den modernen Kapitallsmus und das Effektenwesen, 
1. Aufl., Jena 1909, p. 212. 
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first, second and third degree, or what amounts to the same 
thing, between dependence (of the lesser banks on the Deut¬ 
sche Bank) in the first, second and third degree. We then 
obtain the following picture:* 

Dopendonco, Dopondonco, Dopondenoe, 
Ist dogroe 2nd degree 3rd dogpoo 


I Perma- 

Tho 

Bank has i 
holdings \r>oriod 
® } Occasion* 

I ally 


in 17 banks of which 9 in 34 of which 4 in 7 


5 


” 8 


5 ” 14 


2 


Tolal in 30 banks of which 14 in 48 of which 6 in 9 


Included in the eight banks dependent on the Deutsche 
Bank in the “first degree,” “occasionally,” are lliree foreign 
banks: one Austrian (the Wiener Bankverein) and two Rus¬ 
sian (the Siberian Commercial Bank and the Russian Bank 
for Foreign Trade). Altogether, the Deutsche Bank group 
comprises, directly and indirectly, partially and totally, 87 
banks; and the total capital—its own and others which it 
controls.—is estimated at l>etween two and three billion 
marks. 

It is obvious that a bank which stands at the head of 
such a group, and which enters into agreement with half 
a dozen other banks only slightly smaller than itself for 
the purpose of conducting exceptionally big and profitable 
financial operations like floating state loans, has already 
outgrown the part of “middleman” and has become a com¬ 
bine of a handful of monopolists. 

The rapidity with which the concentration of banking 
proceeded in Germany at the end of the nineteenth and 


♦ Alfred Lan.sburgh, Das Beteiligungssijstem im deutsehen Bank- 
wesen {The Holding System in German Banking—Tr.], in Die Bank. 
1910, 1, p. 500. 
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the beginning of the twentieth centuries is show'n by the 
following data which we quote in an abbreviated fprni 
from Riesser: 

SIX 1!1G I5BKL1N BANKS 


1 

Yoar 

Branches in 
j Germany 

Deposit 
banks and 
exchange 
offices 

Constant hold- | 
ings in Gorman 
joint-stock . 
banks ' 

Total 

establish- 

monts 

1896 .... 

16 

14 

1 

42 

19(t0 .... 

31 1 

40 

H 

80 

1911. . . . 

104 i 

276 

63 

4.60 


We see the rapid expansion of a close network of ca¬ 
nals which cover the whole country, centralizing all capital 
and all revenues, transforming thousands and thousands of 
scattered economic enlerprises into a single national capital¬ 
ist, and then into a world capitalist economy. The “de¬ 
centralization” that Schulze-Gaevernitz, as an exponent of 
present-day bourgeois political economy, speaks of in llie 
passage previously quoted, really means the subordination 
of an increasing number of formerly relatively “independ¬ 
ent,” or rather, strictly local economic units, to a single 
centre. In reality it is centralization, the enhancement of 
the rcle, the importance and the power of monopolist giants. 

In the older capitalist countries this “banking network” 
is still more close. In Great Britain and Ireland, in 1910, 
there were in all 7,151 branches of banks. Four big banks 
had more than 400 branches each (from 447 to 689); four 
had more than 200 branches each, and eleven more than 
100 each. 

In France, three very big banks. Credit LyonnaLs the 
Comptoir National and the Societe G(5n6rale, extended their 
operations and their network of branches in the following 
manner.* 

* Eugcn Kaufmann, Das franzosische Bankwesen, Tubingen 1911, 
pp. 356 and 362. 
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Number of branches and offices 

Capi tal 

in million francs 

In the prov- 
inoofi 

In Paris 

Total 

Own 

capital 

Borrowed 

capital 

187U .... 

47 

17 

G1 

200 

427 

1890 .... 

192 

66 

268 

265 

1,245 

1909 .... 

1 ,033 

196 

1,229 

887 

4,363 


In order to show the “connections” of a big modern 
bank, Riesser gives the following figures of the number of 
letters dispatched and received by the Disconto-Gesellschaft, 
one of the biggest banks in Germany and in the world 
(its capital in 1914 amounted to 300,000,000 marks): 



Letters 

Letters 


received 

dispatched 

1852 . 

6,135 

6,292 

1870 . 

85,800 

; 87,613 

1900 . 

633,102 

1 626,043 


The accounts of the big Paris bank, the Credit Lyon¬ 
nais, increased from 28,535 in 1875 to 633,539 in 1912.* 
These simple figures show perhaps better than lengthy 
disquisitions how die concentration of capital and the 
growth of bank turnover are radically changing the sig¬ 
nificance of the banks. Scattered capitalists are transformed 
into a single collective capitalist. When carrying the current 
accounts of a few capitalists, a bank, as it were, transacts 
a purely technical and exclusively auxiliary operation. 
When, however, this operation grows to enormous dimen¬ 
sions we find that a handful of monopolists subordinate to 
their will all the operations, both commercial and indus¬ 
trial, of the whole of capitalist society; for they obtain the 

♦ Jean Lescure, L’epargne en France (Savings in France — Tr.), 
Paris 1914, p. 52. 
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opportunity—'l>y means of their banking connections, their 
current accounts and other financial operations—first, to 
ascertain exactly the financial position of the various capital¬ 
ists, then to control them, to influence them hy restricting 
or enlarging, facilitating or hindering credits, and finally 
entirely determine their fate, determine their income, de¬ 
prive them of capital, or iiermit them to increase their cap¬ 
ital rapidly and to enormous dimensions, etc. 

We have just mentioned the 300,000,000 marks’ capital 
of the Disconto-Gesellsohaft of Berlin. This increase of the 
capital of the bank was one of the incidents in the struggle 
for hegemony between two of the biggest Berlin banks— 
the Deutsche Bank and the Disconto. In 1870, the first was 
still a novice and had a capital of only 15,000,000 marks, 
while the second a capital of 30,000,000 riiarks. In 1908, 
the first had a capital of 200,000,000, while the second had 
170,000,000. In 1914, the first increascid its capital to 
250,000,000 and the second, by merging with another first- 
class big bank, the Schaairhausenschcir Banikverein, increased 
its capital to 300,000,000. And of course, this struggle for 
hegemony went hand in hand with the more and more 
frequent conclusion of “agreements” of an increasingly 
durable character between the two iKUiks. The following are 
the conclusions that this development of banking forces upon 
specialists in banking who regard economic questions from 
a standpoint which does not in the least exceed tlie bounds 
of the most moderate and cautious bourgeois reformism: 

Commenting on the increase of the capital of the Dis- 
conto-Gesellschaft to 300,000,000 marks, the German review. 
Die Bank, wrote: “Other banks will follow this same path 
and in time the three hundred men, who today govern Ger¬ 
many economically, will gradually be reduced to fifty, twen¬ 
ty-five or still fewer. It cannot be expected that this latest 
move towards concentration will be confined to banking. 
The dose relations that exist between individual banks nat¬ 
urally lead to the bringing together of the industrial syndi- 

30—i.riO!) 
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cates which these hanks favour.... One fine morning we Shall 
woke up in surprise to see nothing hut trusts before our 
eyes, and to find ourselves faced with the necessity of sub¬ 
stituting state monopolies for private monopolies. However, 
we have nothing to reproach ourselves with, except for 
having allowed things to follow their own course, slightly 
accelerated by file manipulation of stocks.’’* 

This is an example of the impotence of bourgeois jour¬ 
nalism which differs from bourgeois science only in that 
the latter is lass sincere and strives to obscure tlie essence 
of the matter, to conceal the wood by trees. To l>e “surprised” 
at the results of concentration, to “reproach” the gov¬ 
ernment of capitalist Germany, or capitalist “society” (“our- 
.selves”), to fear that the introduction of stocks and shares 
might “accelerate” concentration in the same way as the 
German “cartel” specialist Tschierschky fears tlie American 
trusts and “prefers” the German cartels on the grounds 
that they “may not, like the trusts, excessively accelerate 
technical and economic progress”**—is not this impotence? 

But facts remain facts. Thei'e arc no trusts in Germany; 
there are “only” cartels—but Germany is governed by not 
more than three bundrod magnates of capital, and the 
number of these is constantly diminishing. At all events, 
in all capitalist countries, notwithstanding all the ditfcrences 
in their banking laws, banks greatly inten.sify and acceler¬ 
ate the process of concentration of capital and the forma¬ 
tion of monopolies. 

The banking system “presents indeed the form of com¬ 
mon bookkeeping and of the distribution of means of pro¬ 
duction on a social scale, buit only the form,” wrote Marx 
in Capital half a century ago (Russ, trans. Vol. Ill, part 
II, p. 144). The figures we have quoted on the growth of 
bank capital, on the increase in the number of the branches 

* A. Lansburgh, Die Bank mil den SOO Millionen in Die Bank, 
1914, 1, p. 426. 

** .S. Tschierschky, op. eit., p. 128. 
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and offices of the biggesil banks, the increase in the number 
of their accounts, etc., present a concrete picture of this 
“oommon bookkeeping"’ of the whole capitalist class; and 
not only of the capitalists, for the banks collect, even 
though temporarily, all kinds of money revenues—of small 
busines.smen, office clerks, and of a tiny upper stratum of 
the working class. It is “common distribution of means of 
production'" that, from the formal aspect, proms out of the 
modern banks, numbering some three to six of the biggest 
in France, and six to eight in Germany, control billions 
and billions. In substance, bowover, the distribution of means 
of production is by no mean.s “common,” but private, i.e., it 
conforms to the interests of big capital, and primarily, of 
huge, monopoly capital, which operates under conditions in 
which the masses of the population live in want, in which the 
whole development of agriculture hopelessly lags behind the 
deA'elopment of industry, while within industry it.self the 
“heavy industries” exact tribute from all other branches 
of industry. 

In the matter of socializing capitalist economy the sav¬ 
ings banks and jwst offices are beginning to compete with 
the banks; they are more “decentralized,"’ i.e., their influ¬ 
ence extends to a greater numlx-r of localities, to more re¬ 
mote places, to wider sections of the population. Here is 
the data collected by an American commi.ssion on the com¬ 
parative growth of deposits in banks and savings banks:* 


DEPOSITS (IN BILLIONS OF MARKS) 



KiiKlaiid 1 

]*’rau(‘o 1 


Goi many 



liankfs 

Savings 

Banks 

Banks 

Savings 

Banks 

Banks 

Credit 
Sociol ic'^ 

I Savinpa 
Banks 

- — 

-- — 

- — 

— 

_ — - 


-- 

— 

IH,S0 . . . 

8.4 

1.6 

? 

0.9 

0.5 

0.4 

2.6 

1888 ... 

12.4 

2.0 

J.6 

2.1 

1.1 

0.4 

4.5 

1908 . . . 

2;^. 2 

4.2 

3.7 

4.2 

7.1 

2.2 

13.9 


♦ Statistics of the National Monetary Commission, quoted in Die 
’Hank, 1910, 1, p. 1200. 
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As they pay interest at the rate of 4 per cent and 4\4 
per cent on deposits, the savings banks must seek “profila- 
ble” investments for their capital, they must deal in bills, 
mortgages, etc. The boundaries between the banks and the 
savings banks “become more and more oJjliterated.” The 
Chaml)ers of Commerce of Bochum and Erfurt, for exam¬ 
ple, demand that savings banks be “prohibited” from engag¬ 
ing in “purely” banking business, such as discounting bills; 
they demand the limitation of the “banking” operations of 
the post office.The banking magnates seem to be afraid 
that state monopoly will steal upon them from an unex¬ 
pected quarter. It goes without saying, however, that this 
fear is no more than tlie expression of the rivalry, .so to 
speak, between two department managers in the same office; 
for, on the one hand, the billions entrusted to the savings 
banks are in the final analysis actually controlled by these 
very same bank capital magnates, while, on the other hand, 
state monopoly in capitalist society is merely a means of 
increasing and guaranteeing the income of millionaires in 
one branch of industry or another who are on the verge 
of bankruptcy. 

The change from the old type of capitalism, in which 
free competition predominated, to the new capitalism, in 
which monopoly reigns, is expressed, among other things, 
by a decline in the importance of the Stock Exchange. The 
review, Die Bank, writes: “Tlie Stock Exchange has long 
ceased to be the indisjjensable medium of circulation that 
it was formerly when the banks were not yet able to place 
the bulk of new issues with their clients.”* ** 

“ ‘Every bank is a Stock Exchange,’ and the bigger the 
bank, and the more successful the concentration of bank¬ 
ing, the truer does this modern aphorism become.”*** 
“While formerly, in the ’seventies, the Stock Exchange, 

* Die Bank, 1913, pp. 811, 1022; 1914, p. 713. 

« Die Bank, 1914, 1, p. 316. 

** Dr. Oscar .Stillich, Oeld- and Bankwesen, Berlin 1907, p. 169. ‘ 
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fluslhied with the exuberance of youth” (a “subtle” allusion 
to the Stock Exchange crash of 1873, to the company pro¬ 
motion scandals, etc.), “opened the era of the indusitriali- 
zation of Germany, nowadays the banks and industry are 
able to ‘do it alone.’ The domination of our big banks over 
the Stock Exchange... is nothing else than the expression 
of the completely organized German industrial state. If the 
domain of the automatically functioning economic laws is 
thus restricted, and if the domain of conscious regulation 
by the banks is considerably enlarged, the national econom¬ 
ic responsiiliility of a few guiding heads is immensely in¬ 
creased,” so writes the German Professor Schulze-Gaev- 
ernitz,’*' an apologist of German imperialism, who is regard¬ 
ed as an authority by the imperialists of /ill countries, and 
who tries to gloss over a “detail,” viz., that the “conscious 
regulation” of economic life by the hanks consists in the 
fleecing of the publicby a handful of “completely oi-ganizerl” 
monopolists. The task of a bourgeois professor is not 
to lay Iwe the entire mechanism, or to expose alt the mach- 
inationsi of the bank monopolists, but rather to pri^sent 
them in a favourable light. 

In the same way, Ries'ser, a still more authoritative econ- 
omiist and himself “a banker,” makes shift with mean¬ 
ingless phrases in order to explain away undeniable fads: 
“... the Stock Exchange is .steadily losing the feature which 
is absolutely essential for national economy as a whole and 
for the circulation of securities in particular—that of being 
not only a most exact measuring-rod, but also an almost 
automatic regulator of the economic movements which con¬ 
verge on it.”** 

In other words, the old capitalism, the capitalism of 
free competition with its indispensable regulator, the Stock 
Exchange, Ls passing away. A new capitalism has come to 

* .Schulze-Gaevemitz, Die deutsche Kreditbank in Grundrist der 
Sozialokonomik, Tubingen 1915, p. 101. 

** Riesscr, op. cit., 4th ed., p. 629. 
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lake its place, bearing obvious featiues of somelhing tran¬ 
sient, a mixture of free competition and monopoly. The 
question naturally arises: to what is this new capitalism 
“passing”? But the bourgeois scho'lars are afraid to raise 
this question. 

“Thirty years ago, businessmen, freely competing against 
one another, performed nine-tenths of the work con¬ 
nected with their business other than imanual labour. At 
the present lime, niiie-tentlis of this “brain work” is per¬ 
formed by officials. Banking is in the forefront of tins evo¬ 
lution.’’* Tliis admission by Schul/.e-Gaevernilz brings us 
once again to the question; to what is this new capitalism, 
capitalism in its imperialist stage, passing?- 

Among the few banks which remain at the head of all 
capitalist economy as a result of the process 6f concentration, 
there is naturally to be observed an increasingly marked 
tendency towards monopolist agreements, towards a bank 
trust. In .\merica, not nine, but two very big banks, those 
of the billionaires Rockefeller and Morgan, control a cajiital 
of eleven billion marks.** In Germany the ah.sor))tion of the 
.Sehaatfhau.senscher Bankverein by the iDisconto-Geiseillschaft 
to which we referred above, was commented on in the fol¬ 
lowing terms by the Frankfurter Zeitung, an organ of the 
Stock Exchange, interests; 

“Tlie concentration movement of the banks is narrowing 
the circle of establishments from which it is possible to 
obtain credits, and is coiiscqiu'nlly increasing the depend¬ 
ence of big industry upon a small number of banking 
groups. In view of the dost; connection between industry 
and the financial world, the freedom of movement of in¬ 
dustrial companies which need banking capital is restricted. 
For this reason, big industry is watching the growing trus¬ 
tification of the banks with mixed feelings. Indeed, we have 

* Schulze-Gaevprnilz, Die deulsche Kredithank in Cntndri.t.^ der 
Sozialukonomik, Tubingrn 1915, p. 151. 

* Die Hank. 1912, 1. p. 43,5. 
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repeatedly seen the beginnings of certain agreements be¬ 
tween the individual big banking concerns, which aim at 
restricting competition.”* 

Again and again, the final word in the development of 
hanking is monopoly. 

As regards the close connection between the banks and 
industry, it is precisely in this sphere that the new role of 
the banks is, jwrhaps, most strikingly felt. When a bank dis¬ 
counts a bill for a firm, opens a current account for it, etc., 
these operations, taken separately, do not in the least dimin¬ 
ish its inde])endence, and the bonk plays no other part 
than that of a humble middleman. But when such opera¬ 
tions are multiplied and become an established practice, 
when the bank “collects” in its own hands enormous 
amounts of capital, when the running of a current account for 
a given firm enables the bank—and this is what happens— 
to obtain fuller and more detlailed information about the 
economic position of its client, the result is that the industri¬ 
al ciipitalist Ix'conu's more completely dependent on the bank. 

At the same time a personal union, so to speak, is estab¬ 
lished lielween the banks and the biggest industrial and 
commercial enter|)rises, the merging of one with another 
through the acquisition of shares, through the appointment 
of bank directors to the Supervisory Boards (or Boards of 
Directors) of industrial and commercial enterprises, and 
vice versa. The German economist, Jeidels, has compileid most 
detailed data on this form of concentration of capital and 
of enterprises. Six of the biggest Berlin banks were repre¬ 
sented by their directors in ,?-t4 industrial companies; and 
by their board members in 407 others, making a total of 
751 companies. In 289 of these companies they either had 
two of their representatives on each of the respective Su¬ 
pervisory Boards, or held the posts of chairmen. We find 
these industrial and commercial companies in the most di- 

* Quoted by Schutze-Gaevernifz, ibid., p. 165. 
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verse branches of industry: insurance, transport, restaurants, 
theatres, art industry, etc. On the other hand, on the Super¬ 
visory Boards of these six banks (in 1910) were fifty-one 
of tlie biggest industrialists, including the director of Krupp, 
of the powerful “Hapag” (Hamburg-American Line), etc., etc. 
From 1895 to 1910, each of these six banks participated in 
the share and bond issues of many hundreds of industrial 
companies (the number ranging from 281 to 419).* 

The “pei'sonal union” between the banks and industry 
is supplemented by the “personal union” between both and 
the government. “Seats on Supervisory Boards,” writes Jei- 
dels, are freely offered to persons of title, also to ex-civil 
jservaxiits, who are able to do a great deal to facilitate” (I!) 
“relations with the authorities.” ... “Usually, on the Super¬ 
visory Board of a big bank, there is a member of parliament 
or a Berlin city councillor.” 

The building, so to speak, of the big capitalist monopo¬ 
lies is therefore going on full steam ahead in all “natural” 
and “supernatural” ways. A sort of division of labour is be¬ 
ing systematically developed amongst some hundreds of 
kings of finance who reign over modern capitalist society: 

“Simultaneously with this widening of the sphere of ac¬ 
tivity of certain big industrialists” (joining the boards of 
banks, etc.) “and with the allocation of provincial bank 
managers to definite industrial regions, there is a growth of 
speoialdzation among the directors of the big banks. Gen¬ 
erally speaking, this 'specialization is only conceivable when 
banking is conducted on a large scale, and particularly 
when it has widespread connections with industry. This di¬ 
vision of labour proceeds along two lines: on the one hand, 
relations with industry as a whole are entrusted to one di¬ 
rector, os his special function; on the other, each director 
assumes the supervision of several separate enterprises, or 
of a group of enterprises in the same branch of industry 


.leirtels, o/). cil.\ Kiesser, op. cit. 
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or having similar interests.” ... (Capitalism has alreffdy 
reached the stage of organized supervision of individual 
enterprises.) .. .“One specializes in German industry, some¬ 
times even in West-German industry alone” (the West is 
the most industrialized part of Germany), “others special¬ 
ize in relations with foreign states and foreign industry, in 
information about the personality of industrialists and 
others, in Slock Exchange questions, etc. Besides, each 
bank director is often assigned a special locality or a spe¬ 
cial branch of industry; one works chiefly on Supervisory 
Boards of electric companies, another chemical, brewing, 
or beet-sugar plants, a third in a few isolated industrial 
enterprises, but at the same time works on the Supervisory 
Boards of insurance companies.... In short, there can lie 
no doubt that the growth in the dimensions and diversity 
of the big banks’ operations is accompanied by an increase 
in the division of labour among their directors with the 
object (and result) of, so to speak, lifting them somewhat 
out of pure banking and making them belter experts, bet¬ 
ter judges of the general problems of industry and the 
special problems of each branch of industry, thus making 
them more capable of acting within the res,pective bank's 
industrial sphere of influence. This system is supplemented 
by the banks’ endeavours to elect to their Supervisory 
Boards men who are expt'rls in industrial atTairs, such as in¬ 
dustrialists, former officials, especially those formerly in the 
railway Lservioe or in mining,” etc.* 

We find the same system only in a slightly different 
form in French banking. For instance, one of the three big¬ 
gest French banks, the Credit Lyonnais, has organized a 
financial research service (service des etudes financiere.s), 
whidh permanently employs over fifty engineers, statisti¬ 
cians, economists, lawyers, etc. This costs from six to seven 
hundred thousand francs annually. Tlie service is in turn 


* Jcidels., op. eil., p. 1,57. 
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divided info eight departments: one specializes in collecting 
infornjafion concerning industrial esiablishincnts, another 
studies general statistics, a third with railway and sleam'ship 
companies, a fourth, securities, a fifth, financial reports, etc.* 

The result is, on the one hand, the ever growing merger, 
or, as N. I. Bukharin aptly calls it, coalescence, of bank 
and industrial capital and, on the other hand, the growth 
of the l>anks into institutions of a truly “universal character.’’ 
On this question we think it necessary to quote the exact 
terms used by Jeidels, who has best studied the subject: 

“An examination of the sum total oif industrial rela¬ 
tionships reveals the universal cltaracler of the financial es¬ 
tablishments working on behalf of industry. Unlike other 
kinds of banks, and contrary to the demand sometimes ex¬ 
pressed in literature that banks should specialize in one 
kind of business or in one branch of industry in order to 
prevent the ground from slipping from under their feet — 
the big banks are striving to make their connections with 
industnial entcrpiises as varied as pos.sible regarding local¬ 
ity and branch of industry' and are striving to eliminate 
the unevenness in the distribution of capital among local¬ 
ities and branches of industry restdting from the hi.storical 
development of individual enterprises.” “One tendency is to 
make the connection,s with industry general; another tend¬ 
ency is to make them durable and dose. In the six big 
hanks both these tendencies are realized, not in full, but 
to a considerable extent and to an equal degree.” 

Quite often industrial and commercial circles complain 
of the “terrorism” of the banks. And it is not surprising 
that such complaints are heard, for the big banks “com¬ 
mand,” as will be seen from the following example. On 
Novcmljer 19, 1901, one of the big, so-cjdled Berlin “D” 
banks (the names of the four biggest banks begin with the 
letter D) wrote to the Board of Directors of the German 

* An article by Eug. Kaufmann on French banks in Die Bank, 
1909, 2, p. 851 et seq. 
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Ccnlral Norllmest Cement Syndicate in the following terms: 
“As we learn from the notice you published in a certain 
newspaper of the 18th inst., we must reckon with tlie pos¬ 
sibility that the next general meeting of your syndicate, 
to be held on the 30th of this month, may decide on meas¬ 
ures which are likely to elTect changes in your undertak¬ 
ing which are unacceptable to us. We deeply regret that, 
for these reasons, we are obliged henceforth to withdraw 
the credit which had been hitherto allowed you.... But if 
the said next general meeting does not decide upon measures 
which are unacceptable to us, and if we receive suitable 
guarantees on this matter for the future, Ave shall be quite 
willing to open negotiations with you on the grant of a new 
credit.”* < 

As a matter of fact, this is small capital’s old complaint 
aljout being oppressed by big capital, but in this case it 
was a whole syndicate that fell into the category of “.small” 
capital! The old struggle between small and big capital is 
being resumed at a nesv and immeasurably higher stage of 
development. It stands to reason that the big banks’ enter- 
pri.ses, worth billions, can accelerate technical progre.ss with 
means that cannot possibly be compared with those of the 
past. Tlie banks, for example, set up special technical re¬ 
search .societies, and. of course, only “friendly” industrial 
enterpri.ses benelit from their work. To this category belong 
the Electric Railway Re.st'arch Association, the Central 
Bureau of Scientific and Technical Research, etc. 

Tlie director.s of the big banks them.selves cannot fail to 
.se<> that new conditions of national economy are being cre¬ 
ated; but they are powerless in the face of thelse phenomena. 

“Anyone who has watched, in recent years,” writes 
Jeidels, “the changers of incumbents of directorships and 
seats on tlie Supervisory Boards of the big banks, cannot 
fail to have noticed that power is graduatly passing into 
the hands of men who consider the active intervention of 

* Dr. Oscar GeUl- iind Bottlnvesrn, Berlin 1907, p. 148. 
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the big hanks in the general development of industry to be 
necessary and of increasing importance. Between these 
new men and the old bank directors, disagreements of a 
business and often of a personal nature are growing on this 
subject. The issue is whether or not the bank's, as credit 
institutions, will suffer from this intervention in industry, 
whether they are sacrificing tried principles and an as¬ 
sured profit to engage in a field of activity which has noth¬ 
ing in common with their role as middlemen in providing 
credit, and which is leading the banks into a field where 
they arc more than ever before exposed to the blind forces 
of trade fluctuations. This is the opinion of many of the 
older bank directors, while most of the young men consider 
active intervention in industry to be a necessity as great as 
that which gave rise, siranltaneously with big modern in¬ 
dustry, to the big banks and modern industrial banking. 
The two parties are agreed only on one point: that there 
are neither firm principles nor a concrete aim in the new 
activities of the big banks.”* 

'File old capitalism bas had ils day. The new capital¬ 
ism represents a transition towards something. It is hope¬ 
less, of course, to seek for “firm principles and a concrete 
aim” for the piiri)ose of “reconciling” monopoly with 
free competition. The admission of the practical men has 
quite a different ring from the official praises of the charms 
of “organized” capitalism sung by its apoloigists, Schulze- 
Gaevernitz, Liefmann and similar “theoreticians.” 

At precisely what period were the “new activities” of 
the big banks finally established? Jeidels gives us a fairly 
exact answer to this important question; 

“The connections between the banks and industrial 
enterprises, with their new content, their new forms and 
their new organs, namely, the big banks which are organ¬ 
ized on both a centralized and a decentralized basis, were 


* Jeidcts. op. rii; pp. 183-84. 
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scarcely a characteristic economic phenomenon before tlje 
’nineties; in one sense, indeed this initial date may be ad¬ 
vanced to the year 1897, when the important ‘mergers’ 
took place and when, for the first time, tlie new form of 
decentralized organization was introduced to suit the in¬ 
dustrial policy of the banks. Tliis starting point could per- 
hapsbe placed at an even later date, for il was the crisis of 
1900 that enormously accelerated and intensified the process 
of concentration of industry and of lianking, consolidated 
that process, for the first time transformed the connection 
with industry into the actual monopoly of the big banks, 
and made this connection much closer and more active.”* 

Thus, the twentieth century marks the turning point 
from the old capitalism to the new, from,the domination 
of capital in general to the domination of finance capital. 

HI. FINANCE CAPITAL AND THE FINANCIAL 
OLIGARCHY 

‘‘A steadily increasing proportion of capital in industry,” 
writes Hilfcrding, “ceases to belong to the industrialists who 
employ it. They obtain the use of it only through the me¬ 
dium of the banks which, in relation to them, represent 
the owners of the capital. On the other hand, the bank is 
forced to sink an increasing share of its funds in industry'. 
Thus, to an ever-increasing degree the banker is being 
transformed into an industrial capitalist. This bank capital, 
i.e., capital in money form, which is thus actually trans¬ 
formed into industrial capital, I call ‘finance capital.’ ” 
“Finance capital is capital controlled by banks and em¬ 
ployed by industrialists.”** 

This definition is incomplete in so far as it is silent on 
one extremely important fact: the increase of concentration 
of production and of capital to such an extent that con- 

* Ibid., p. 181. 

** IL llilfoniinf;, Finance Capital, Moscow 1912, pp. 338-39. 
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centration leads, and has led, to monopoly, lint throughout 
the whole of his work, and particularly in the two diopters 
which precede the one from which this definition is taken, 
Hilferding stresses the part played hy capitalist monopolies. 

The concentration of production; the monopolies aris¬ 
ing therefrom; the merging or coalescence of the hanks 
with industry—such is the history of the rise of finance 
capital and such is the content of this term. 

We now have to descrihe how, under the general con¬ 
ditions of commodity production and private property, the 
“husiness operations ’ of capitalist monopolies inevitably 
become the domination of a financial oligarchy. It should 
be noted that the representatives of bourgeois German— 
and not only German—'science, like Riesser, Schiilze-Gae- 
vernitz, Liefmann and others, are all apologists of impe¬ 
rialism and of finance capital. Instead of revealing the 
“mechanics” of the formation t)f an oligarchy, its methods, 
the size of its revenues “innocent and sinful,” its connec¬ 
tions with parliaments, etc., etc., they obsciu’e and embellish 
them. They evade these “vexed questions” by pompous and 
vague phravses, appeals to the “sense of responsibility” of 
bank directors, by praising “the sense of duty” of Prussian 
officials, givmg serious study to the petty details of abso¬ 
lutely ridiculous parliamentary bills for the “supervision” 
and “regmlation” of monopolies, playing spillikins with theo¬ 
ries, like, for example, the following “scientific” definition, 
arrived at l<y Professor Liefmann: “Commerce is an occu¬ 
pation having for its object: collecting goods, storing 
them and making them available."* (The Professor’s 
bold-face italics.) ... From this it would follow that com¬ 
merce existed in the time of primitive man, who knew 
nothing about exchange, and that it wifi exist under Socialism 1 

But the monstrous facts concerning the monstrous rule 


R. Liefmann, op. cit., p. 476. 
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of the financial oligarchy are so glaring that in all capitalist 
countries, in Aniorica, France and Germany, a whole liter¬ 
ature has sprung up, written from the bourgeois point of 
view, hut which, nevertheless, gives a fairly truthful picture 
and criticism—pettj'-hourgeois, naturally—of this oligarchy. 

The “holding system,” to whicli we have already hriefly 
referred above, should be made the cornerstone. Tlie Ger¬ 
man economist, rieymaim, probably the first to call attention 
to this matter, describes the essence of it in this way; 

“The liead of the concern controls the principal coun- 
ixiny” (literally: the “mother comipany”); “the latter reigns 
over the subsidiary companies’’ (“daughter companies”) 
“which in their turn control still other subsidiaries” |‘grand¬ 
child companies”], “etc. In this way, it is possible with a 
comparatively small capital to dominate Immense spheres 
of production. Indeed, if holding 50 per cent of the capital 
is always sufficient to control a company, the head of the 
concern needs only one million to control eight million in 
the second subsidiaries. And if this ‘interlocking’ is extend¬ 
ed, it is possible with one million to control sixteen million, 
thirty-two million, etc.”* 

As a matter of fact, exix*rience shows thail it is sufficient 
to own 40 per cent of the shares of a company in order to 
direct its affairs,’** since a certain number of small, scat¬ 
tered shareholders find it impossible, in practice, to attend 
general imeetings, etc. The “democratization” of the owner¬ 
ship of shares, from which the bourgeois sophists and op- 
]K):rtunist so-called “Social-Democrats” expect (or say that 
they expect) the “democratization of capital,” the strength¬ 
ening of the role and significance of small-scale produc¬ 
tion, etc., is, in fact, one of the ways of increasing the pow¬ 
er of the financial oligarchy. Incidentally, this is why, in 
the more advanced, or in the older and more “experienced” 

* Hans Gideon Heymann, Die gemischten Werke im deutsehtn 
Orosseisengewerbe, Sfuttgarl 1904, pp. 268-69. 

** Liefmann, Beteiligungsgesellschaften, etc., 1st ed., p. 258. 
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capitalist countries, the law allows the issue of shares of 
smaller denomination. In Germany, the law does not permit 
the issue of shares of less than one thousand marks denom¬ 
ination, and the magnates of German finance look with 
an envious eye at England, where the i.ssue of one-pound 
shares (=20 marks, about 10 rubles) is permitted. Siemens, 
one of the biggest industrialists and “financial kings” in 
Germany, told the Reich.sitag on June 7, 1900, that “the one- 
pound share is the basis of British imperialism.”* This 
merchant has a much deeper and more “Marxi&n” under¬ 
standing of impcrialLsm than a certain disreputable writer wdio 
is held to be one of the founders of Russian Marxism and l)e- 
lieves that imperialism is a bad habit of a certain nation.... 

But the “holding system” not only serves enormously to 
increase the power of the monopolists; it also enables them 
to resort with impunity to all sorts of shady and dirty tricks 
to cheat the public, for the directors of the “mother com¬ 
pany” arc not legally responsible for the “daughter com¬ 
pany,” which is supposed to be “independent,” and through 
the medium of which they can “pull otT” anything. Here 
is an example taken from the German review. Die Bank, 
for May 1914: 

“The Spring Steel Company of Kastsel was regarded 
some years ago as being one of the most profitable cnter- 
jirlses in Germany. Through bad management its dividends 
fell from 15 per cent to nil. It appears that the Board, with¬ 
out consulting the shareholders, had loaned six million 
marks to one of its ‘daughter companies,’ the Hassia, Ltd., 
wliich had a nominal capital of only some hundreds of 
thousands of marks. This commitment, amounting to near¬ 
ly treble the capital of the ‘mother company,’ was never 
mentioned in its balance sheets. This omission was quite 
legal and could be hushed up for two whole years because 
it did not violate any point of company law. The chairman 


* Schulzc-Gaevernitz in Grdr. d. .S'. Ock., V. 2, p. 110. 
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of the Supervisory Board, who as the responsible head h{id 
signed the false balance sheets, was, and still is, the presi¬ 
dent of the Kassel Chamber of Commerce. The shareholders 
only heard of the loan to the Hassia, Ltd., long afterwards, 
when it had been proved to have been a mistake”... (the 
writer should put this word in quotation marks) . .. “and 
when Spring Steel shares droi>ped nearly 100 per cent, be¬ 
cause those in the know were getting rid of them.... 

“This typical example of balance-sheet jugglery, quite 
common in joint-stock companies, explains why their 
Boards of Directors are willing witli a far lighter heart to 
luidertake risky transactions than individual businessmen. 
Modern methods of drawing up balance sheets not only 
make it possible to conceal doubtful undertakings from llie 
ordinary shareholder, but also allow the people most con¬ 
cerned to escape the consequence of unsuccessful specula¬ 
tion by selling their shares in time while the individual 
businessman risks liis own skin in everything he does.... 

“The balance sheets of many joint-stock companies put 
us in mind of the palimpsests of the Middle Ages from 
which the visible inscription had first to be erased in order 
to discover beneath it another inscription giving the real 
meaning of the document.” (Palimpsests are parchment doc¬ 
uments from which the original inscription has been ob¬ 
literated and another inscription imposed.) 

“The simplest and, therefore, most common proce¬ 
dure for making balance stieets indecipherable is to divide a 
single business into several parts by setting up ‘daughter 
companies’—or by annexing such. Tlie advantages of this 
system for various objects—^legal and illegal-—^are so evi¬ 
dent that big companies which do not employ it are quite 
the exception.”* 

As an example of a huge monopolist company that ex¬ 
tensively employs this system, the author quotes the fa- 

• L. Eschwege, Tochtergesellschaffen (Subsidiary Companies — Tr.) 
in Die Bank, 1914, 1, p. 545. 
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mous General Electric Company (to which we shall refer 
again later on). In 1912, it was calculated that this com¬ 
pany held shares inf75to 200 other companies, domina¬ 
ting them, of course, and thus controlling a total capital of 
alK)ut 1,500,000,000 marks,* 

All rules of control, the publication of balance sheets, 
the drawing up of balance sheets according to a definite 
form, the public auditing of accounts, etc., the things 
about which well-intentioned professors and officials—that 
is, those imbued with the good intention of defending and 
embellishing capitalism—discourse to the public, are of no 
avail. For private property is sacred, and no one can be 
prohibited from buying, selling, exchanging or mortgaging 
shares, etc. 

The extent to which this “holding system” has devel¬ 
oped in the big Russian banks may be judged by the figures 
given by E. Agahd, who for fifteen years was an official 
of the Russo-Chinese Bank and who, in May 1914, published 
a book, not altogether correctly entitled Big Banks and 
tli'e World Market.** The author divides the big Russian 
banks into two main categories: o) banks that, come under 
the “holding system,” and h) “independent” banks—“in¬ 
dependence,” however, being arbitrarily taken to mean in¬ 
dependence of foreign banks. The author divides the first 
group into three sub-groups: 1) German holdings, 2)British 
holdings, and 3) French holdings, having in view the “hold¬ 
ings” and domination of the big foreign banks oif the 
paa-ticular country mentioned. The author divides tlie cap- 


* Kurt Heinig, Der Weg des Elektrotrusts (The Path of the Elec¬ 
tric Trust — Tr.) in Neue Zeit, 1912, .80 .lahrg., 2, p. 484. 

*♦ E. Agahd, Grossbanken und Weltmarkt. Die wirtschaftliche and 
politische Bedeutung der Grossbanken im Weltmarkt unter Berucksich- 
tigung ihres Einflusses auf Russlands Volkswirtschaft und die deutseh- 
russischen Beziehungen. Berlin 1914. (Big Banks and the World Mar¬ 
ket. The economic and political significance of the big banks on the 
world market, with reference to their influence on Russia’s national 
economy and German-Russian relations. — Tr.) 
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ilal of the banks into “productively’’ inve&ted capital (in 
industrial and commercial undertakings), and “Specula¬ 
tively” invested capital (in Stock Exchange and financial 
operations), assuming, from his petty-bourgeois reformist 
point of view, that it is possible, under capitalism, to sepa¬ 
rate the firs! form of investment from the second and to 
abolish tihe second form. 

Here are the figures he supplies: 

BANK ASSETS 

(According to Reports for Octobor-Novembor, 1913) 
in millions of rubles 


Capital invested 


Groups of Russian Banks 

Produc - 
tively 

Specula- 

tivoly 

Total 

a 1) Four banks: Siberian Commer¬ 
cial, Russian, International, 
and Discount Bank. 

413.7 

869.1 

1,272.8 

a 2) Two banks: Commercial and In¬ 
dustrial, and Russo-British . . 

239.3 

169.1 

408.4 

a 3) Five banks: Russian-Asiatic, 
St. Petersburg Private, Azov- 
Don, Union Moscow, Russo- 
French Commercial. 

711.8 

i 

661.2 

1,373.0 

(11 banks) Total-, . . . a) = 

1,364.8 

1,689.4 

3,054.2 

b) Eight banks: Moscow Merchants, 
Volga-Kama, Junker and Co., 
St. Petersburg Commercial (for¬ 
merly Wawelberg), Bank of Mos¬ 
cow (formerly Ryabushinsky), 
Moscow Discount, Moscow Com¬ 
mercial, Moscow Private . 

i 604.2 

i 

391.1 

896.3 

(19 banks) Total: . 

^ 1,869.0 

i 

2,080.6 

3,949.6 


31* 
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According to these figures, of the approximately four 
I)illion rubles making up the “working” capital of the big 
banks, more than three-fourths, more than three billion, 
belonged to banks which in realily were only “daugliter 
companies” of foreign banks, and cliiefly of the Paris 
banks (the famous trio: Unmn Parisienne, Paris et Pays- 
Bas and Socicic Geiierale), and of the Berlin banks (par¬ 
ticularly the Deutsche Bank and Disconlo-Gesejlschafl). 
Two of tile biggest Russian banks, the Russian (Russian 
Bank for Foreign Trade) and the International (St. Peters¬ 
burg International Commercial Bank), between 1906 and 
1912 increased their capital from 44,000,000 to 98,000,000 
rubles, and their reserves from 15,000,000 to 39,000,000 
“employing tlirec-fourths German capital.” The first bank 
lielongs to the Berlin Deulsclie Bank “concern” and the 
second to the Berlin Disconlo-Gesellschaft. The worthy 
Agahd is deeply indignant at the fact that the majority of 
the .sliares arc held by the Berlin banks, and that, there¬ 
fore, tlie Russian shareholders are powerless. Naturally, the 
country which exports capital skims the cream: for exam¬ 
ple, the Berlin Deutsche Bank, in placing the shares of the 
Siberian Commercial Bank on the Berlin market, kept them 
in its portfolio for a whole year, and then sold them at the 
rate of 193 for 100, that is, at nearly twice their nominal 
value, “earning” a profit of nearly 6,000,000 rubles, which 
llilfercling calls “promoter’s profits.” 

Our author puts the total “capacity” of file principal 
St. Petersburg banks at 8,235,000,000 rubles, about 8(4 bil¬ 
lions, and the “holdings,” or rather, the extent to which 
foreign banks dominated them, he estimates as follows: 
French banks, 55 per cent; English, 10-per cent; German, 
35 per cent. The author calculates that of the total of 
8,235,000,000 rubles of functioning capital, 3,687,000,000 
rubles, or over 40 per cent, fall to the share of the syndi¬ 
cates Produgol and Prodamet™—^and the syndicates in 
the oil, metallurgical and cement industries. Thus, owing 
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to the forimation of capitalist monopolies, the merging of 
bank and industrial capital has also made enormous 
strides in Russia. 

Finance capital, concentrated in a few hands and exer¬ 
cising a virtual monopoly, exacts enormous and ever-increas¬ 
ing profits from the floating of companies, issue of stock, 
state loans, etc., strengthens the domination of the finan¬ 
cial oligarchy and levies tribute upon the wliole of society 
for the benefit of monopolists. Here is an example, taken 
from a multitude of others, of the “Inrsiness” methods of 
the American trusts, quoted by Hilferding: in 1887, Have- 
meyer founded the Sugar Trust by amalgamating fifteen 
small firms, whose total capital amounted to 6,500,000 dol¬ 
lars. Suitably “watered,” as the Americans iSay, tlie capital 
of the trust was declared to be 50,000,000 dollars. Tliis 
“over-capitalization” anticipated the monopoly profits, in 
the same way as the United States Steel Corporation antic¬ 
ipates its futiure monopoly profits in buying up as many 
iron ore fields as possible. In fact, the Sugar Trust set up 
monopoly prices, which secured it such profits that it could 
pay 10 per cent dividend on capital “watered” seven¬ 
fold, or about 70 per cent on the capital actaallij invested 
at the time the trust ivas formedl In 1909, the capital 
of the (Sugar Trust amounted to 90,000,000 dollars. In 
twenty-two years, it had increased its capital more than 
tenfold. 

In France the domination of the “financial oligarchy” 
{Ayainst the Financial Oligarchy in France, the title of 
the well-knowni book liy Lysis, the fift'li edition of which 
was published in 1908) assumed a form that was only 
sliglilly dilTerent. Four of the most powerful banks enjoy, 
not a relative, but an “absolute monopoly” in the issue of 
Ixwids. In reality, this is a “trust of big banks.” And monop¬ 
oly ensures monopolist profits from bond Lssiies. Usually 
a Iwrrowing country does not get more than 90 per cent 
of the sum of the loan, the remaining 10 per cent goes 
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to the banks and other middlemen. The profit made by the 
banks out of the Russo-Chinese loan of 400,000,000 francs 
amounted to 8 per cent; out of the Russian (1904) loan of 
800,000,000 francs the profit amounted to 10 per cent; and 
out of the Moroccan (1904) loan of 62,500.000 francs it 
amounted to 18.75 per cent. Capitalism, which began its 
development with petty usury capital, is ending its develop¬ 
ment with gigantic usury capital. “The French,” says Lysis, 
“are the usurers of Europe.” All the conditions of economic 
life are being profoundly modified by thLs transformation 
of capitalism. With a stationary population, and siHagnanl in¬ 
dustry, commerce and shipping, the “country” can grow 
rich by usury. “Fifty persons, representing a capital of 
8,000,000 francs, can control 2,000,000,000 francs deposit¬ 
ed in four banks.” The “holding system,” with which we 
are already familiar, leads to the same result. One of the 
biggest banks, the Society Generate, for instance, issues 
64,000 bonds for its “daughter company,” the Egyptian 
Sugar Refineries. The bonds are issued at 150 per cent, 
j.e., ithe 'bank gains 50 centimes on the franc. Tlie ddv- 
iidend.s of the new comipany were found to be fictitious, 
the “public” lost from 90 to 100 million francs. “One of 
the directors of the .Soci^tt Generate was a memlier of the 
board of directors of the Sugar Refineries.” It is not surpris¬ 
ing that the author is driven to the conclusion that “the 
French Republic is a financial monarchy”; “it is the com¬ 
plete domination of the financial oligarchy; the latter dom¬ 
inates over the press and the government.”* 

The extraordinary high rate of profit obtained from the 
issue of securities, which is one of the principal functions 
of finance capital, plays a very important part in the devel¬ 
opment and consolidation of the financial oligarchy. “There 
is not a single business of this type within the country 

* Lysis, Contre Voligarchie financiere en France (Against the Fi¬ 
nancial Oligarchy in France—Tr.), 5 6d., Paris 1908, pp. 11, 12, 26, 
39. 40, 48, 
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that brings in profits even approximately equal to those oib- 
tained from the flotation of foreign loans,” says the Ger¬ 
man magazine, Die Bank* 

“No hanking operation brings in profits comparable 
with those obtained from the issue of securities!” According 
to the German Economist, the average annual profits made 
on the issue of industrial stock were as follows: 

Per cent Per coni 


1895 . 38.6 1898 67.7 

1896 . 36.1 1899 66.9 

1897 . 66.7 1900 55.2 


“In the ten years from 1891 to 1900, more than a bil¬ 
lion mirks were ‘earned' by issuing German industrial 
stock.”** 

During periods of industrial boom, the profits of finance 
capital are immense, but during periods of depression, 
small and unsound businesses go out of existence; the big 
banks acquire “holdings” in them by buying them up for 
a mere song, or participate in profitable schemes for their 
“reconstruction” and “reorganization.” In the “reconstruc¬ 
tion” of undertakings which have been running at a loss, 
“the share capital is w'ritten down, that is, profits are dis¬ 
tributed on a .smaller capital and continue to be calculated 
on this smaller basis. Or, if the income has fallen to zero, 
new capital is called in, which, combined with the old and 
less remunerative capital, will bring in an adequate return. 
Incidentally,” adds Hilferding, “all these reorganizations 
and reconstructions have a twofold significance for the 
banks: first, as profitable transactions; and secondly, as 
opportunities for securing control of the companies in dif¬ 
ficulties.”*** 


» Die Bank, 1913, No. 7, p. 630. 

** Stillich, op. cit., p. 143, also W. Sombart, Die deuische Volks- 
wirlschafl im 19. Jahrhundert (German Nationai Economy in the 
Nineteenth Century — Tr.), 2. Aufl., 1909, S. 526, Anlage 8, 

»** ^’ipance Capital, p. 172, 
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Here is an instance. The Union Mining Company of 
Dortmund was founded in 1872. Share capital was issued 
to the amount of nearly 40,000,000 marks and the market 
price of the shares rose to 170 after it had paid a 12 per 
cent dividend for its first year. Finance capital skimmed 
the cream and earned a trifle of something like 28,000,000 
macks. The principal sponsor of this comixiny was that 
very hig German Disconto-Gesellschaft which so successful¬ 
ly attained a capital of 300,000,000 marks. Later, the divi¬ 
dends of the Union declined to nil: the shareholders had to 
consent to a “writing down” of capital, that is, to losing 
some of it in order not to lose it all. By a series of “recon¬ 
structions,” more than 73,000,000 marks were written off 
the hooks of the Union in the course of thirty years. “At 
the present time, the original shareholders of the com¬ 
pany possess only 5 per cent of the nominal value of Iticir 
shares,”* but the banks “earned something” out of every 
“reconstruction.” 

Speculation in land situated in the suburbs of rapidly- 
growing big towns is a particularly profitable operation for 
finance capital. Tlie monopoly of the banks merges here 
with the monopoly of ground rent and with monopoly of 
the means of communications, since the rise in the price of 
land and the possibility of selling it profitably in allot¬ 
ments, etc., is mainly dependent on good means of com¬ 
munication with the centre of the town; and these means 
of communication are in the hands of large companies which 
are connected, by means of the holding sysitem and by the 
distribution of positions on the directorates, with the in¬ 
terested banks. As a result we get what the German writ¬ 
er, L. Eschwege, a contributor to Die Bank, who has made 
a special study of real estate business and mortgages, etc., 
calls a “bog.” Frantic speculation in suburban building 
lots; collapse of building enterprises (like that of the Berlin 


• Stillich, op. cit, p. 138 and Liefmaiin, p. 51, 
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firm of Boswau and Knauer, which raked in as much ns 
100,000,000 marks with the help of the “sound and solid” 
Deutsche Bank—^the latter, O'! course, acting through the 
holding system, i.e., secretly, liehind the scenes, and get¬ 
ting out of it with a loss of “only” 12,000,000 marks), 
then the ruin of small proprietors and of worliers who get 
nothing from the fictitious building firms, fraudulent deals 
with the “honest” Berlin police and administration for the 
purpose of gaining control of the issue of building site ten¬ 
ders, building licenses, etc., etc.* 

“American ethics,” which the European professors and 
well-meaning bourgeois so hypocrilically deplore, have, in 
the age of finance capital, become the ethics of literally 
every large city in every country. » 

At the beginning of 1914, there was talk in Berlin of 
the formation of a “transport trust,” i.e., of establishing 
“commimity of interests” between the three Berlin trans- 
I)ort underlakings: The city electric railway, the tramway 
company and the omnibus company. “We have known,” 
wrote Die Bank, “that this plan is contemplated since it be¬ 
came known that the majority of the shares in the bus 
company had been acquired by the other two transport 
companies. ... We may fully believe those who are pur¬ 
suing this aim when they say tlial by uniting the trans¬ 
port services, they will secure economies, part of which 
will in time benefit the public. But the question is compli- 
caled by the fact that behind the transport trust that is 
being formed are the banks, which, if they desire, can snl>- 
ordinate the means of tiran.sjiortalion, which they have 
monopolized, to the interests of their real estate bu.sinc.ss. 
To be convinced of the reasonableness of such a conjec¬ 
ture, we need only recall that the intere.sts of the big bank 
that encouraged the formation of the Elevated Railw^ay 
Company were already involved in it at the time the com- 

* In Die Bank, 1913, p. 952. L. Eschwege, Der Sumpf, ibid.^ 1912, 
1, p. 223 et seq. 
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pany was formed. That is to say: the interests of this 
transport undertaking were interlocked w’ith the real estate 
interests. The point is that the eastern line of this railway 
was to run through land which, when it became certain the 
line was to be laid down, this bcmk sold at an enormous 
protit for itself and for several partners in the trans¬ 
actions.”*. .. 

A monopoly, once it is formed and controls thousands 
of millions, inevitably penetrate into every sphere of pub¬ 
lic life, regardless of tlic form of government and all other 
“details.” In the economic literature of Germany one 
usually comes across obsequious praise of the integrity of 
the Prussian bureaucracy, and allusions to the French Pan¬ 
ama scandal and to political corruption in America. But 
the fact is that even, the bourgeois literature devoted to 
Gorman banking matters constantly has to go far be5mnd 
the field of purely banking operalions and to speak, for 
instance, about “the attraction of the l)anks” in reference 
to the increasing frequency with which public officials 
take employment with the banks, as follows; “How about 
the integrity of a .slate official who in his inmost heart 
is aspiring to a soft job in the Behrenstra'sse?”** (the 
street in Berlin in which the head office of the Deutsche 
Bank is situated). In 1909, the publisher of Die Bank, Al¬ 
fred Lansburgh, wrote an article entitled “The Economic 
Significance of Byzantinism,” in which he incidenlally re¬ 
ferred to Wilhelm IPs tour of Palestine, and to “the imme¬ 
diate result of this journey, the construction of the Bag¬ 
dad railway, that fatal ‘great product of German enter¬ 
prise,’ whidi is more responsible for the ‘encirclement’ than 
all our political blunders put together.”*** (By encirclement 
is meant the policy of Edward VII to isolate Germany and 

• VerkehrsirusI in Die Bank, 1914, 1, p. 89. 

** Der Zug zur Bank {The Attraction of the Bank — Tr.) in Die 
Bank, 1909, 1, p. 79. 

1'** Ibid., p. 301. 
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surround her with an imperialist anti-German alliance.) 'In 
1911, Eschwege, the contributor to this same magazine to 
whom we have already referred, wrote an article entitled 
“Plutocracy and Bureaucracy,” in which he exposed, for 
example, the case of a German official named Volker, who 
was a zealous member of the Cartel Committee and who, 
it turned out some time later, obtained a lucrative post in 
the biggest cartel, i.e., the Steel Syndicate. Similar cases, 
by no means casual, forced this iboul-geois author to admit 
that “the economic liberty guaranteed by the German Con¬ 
stitution has become in many departments of economic 
life, a meaningless phrase” and that under the existing rule 
of the plutocracy, “even the widest political liberty cannot 
.save us from being converted into a nation of imfrce 
people.”* . 

As for Russia, we will limit ourselves to one example. 
Some years ago, all the newspapers announced that Da- 
\ ydov, the director of the Credit Department of the Treas¬ 
ury, had resigned his post to take employment with a 
certain big bank at a salary which, according to the con¬ 
tract, was to amount to over one million rubles in the 
course of several years. The Credit Deparlmcnt is an institu¬ 
tion, the function of w*hieh is to “coordinate the activities 
of all the credit institutions of the country” and which grants 
subsidies to hanks in St. Peter.sburg and Moscow’ amount¬ 
ing to between 800 and 1,000 million rubles.**- 

It is characteristic of capitalisim in general that the ow’n- 
oi-ship of capital is separated from the application of cap¬ 
ital to production, that money capital Ls separated from 
industrial or productive capital, and that the rentier who 
lives entirely on income obtained from money capital, is 
separated from the entrepreneur and from all who are 
directly concerned in the management of capital. Imperial¬ 
ism, or the domination of finance capital, is that highest 

* Ibid., 1911, 2, p. 82.5: 191.1, 2, p. 962. 

** E. Agahd, op. cit., p. 202. 
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sfage of capitalism at which this separation reaches vast 
proportions. TJie supremacy of finance capital over all 
other forms of capital means the predominance of the rentier 
and of the financial oligarchy; it means the singling out of 
a small number of financially ‘’powerfiil” stales from 
among all the rest. Tlie extent to which this process is going 
on may be judged from the statistics on emissions, i.e., tlie 
issue of all kinds of securities. 

In the Bulletin of^he International Statistical Institute, 
A. Neymarck* has published very comprehensive, complete 
and comparative figures covering the issue of securities all 
over the world, which have been repeatedly quoted in part 
in economic literature. The following arc the totals Jic 
gives for decades; 

TOTAL ISSUES IN BILLIONS OE FR.\NCS 
( Do oaUe.s) 


1871-1880 7G.1 

1881-1800 04..1 

1891-1900 100.4 

1901-1910 197.8 


In the 1870’s, the total amount of issues for the wliole 
world was high, owing particularly to the loans floated in 
connection with the Franco-Prussian War, and the com¬ 
pany-promoting lx)om which set in in Germany after the 
war. On the whole, the increase is relatively not very 
rapid during the three last decades of the nineteenth 
century, and only in the first ten years of the twentieth 
century is an enormous increase oliserved of almost 100 
per cent. Thus the beginning of the twentieth century 
marks the turning point, not only in regard to the growth 

* Bulletin de I’inslitut international de statistique, t. XIX, livr. II, 
La Haye, 1912. Data concerning small slates, second column, are ap¬ 
proximately calculated by adding 20 per cent to the 1902 figures. 
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of monopolies (cartels, syndicates, trusts), of which we 
have already spoken, but also in regard to the growth of 
finance capital. 

Neymarck estimates the total amount of issued secu¬ 
rities current in the world in 1910 at about 815,000,000,000 
francs. Deducting from this sum amounts which might 
have been duplicated, he reduces the total to 575-600 
billion, which is distributed among the various countries 
as follows: (We will take 600,000,000,000.) 


FINANCJAL SECUBITIES CURKENT IN 1910 
(in bitlions of froncB) 


Groat Britain. 

United States. 

Franco . 

Germany . 

Russia. 

Austria-Hung;, ry. 

Italy. 

Japan . 

Holland . 

Belgium. 

Spain. 

Switzerland. 

Ui’iimark. 

Sweden, Norway, Rumania, etc. . . . 


1^9 

132 

no 

95 

31 

2t 

n 


12 

12.5 

7.5 

7.5 

6.25 

3.75 


479 


Total 


600 


From these figures we at once see standing out in sharp 
relief four of the richest capitalist countries, each of which 
holds securities to amounts ranging approximately from 
100 to 150 billion francs. Of these four countries, two, 
England and France, are the oldest capitalist countries, 
and, as we sliall see, possess the most colonies; the other 
two, the United States and Germany, are leading capitalist 
countries as regards rapidity of development and llie 
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degree of extension of capitalist monopolies in industry. 
Together, these four countries own 479,000,000,000 francs, 
that is, nearly 80 per cent of the world’s finance capital. 
In one way or another, nearly the whole of the rest of 
the world is more or less the debtor to and tributary of 
these international banker countries, these four “pillars” 
of world finance capital. 

It is particularly important to examine the part which 
the export of capital plays in creating the international 
network of dependence and connections of finance capital. 


IV. THE EXPORT OF CAPITAL 

Typical of the old capitalism, when free competition 
had undivided sw'ay, was the export of goods. Typical of 
the latest stage of capitalism, when monopolies rule, is 
the export of capital. 

Capitalism is commodity production at its highest stage 
of development, wlien labour power itself becomes a com¬ 
modity. The growth of internal exchange, and particularly 
of international exchange, is the characteristic distinguish¬ 
ing feature of capitalism. Uneven and spasmodic develop¬ 
ment of individual enterprises, of individual branches of 
industry and individual countries, is inevitable under the 
capitalist system. England became a capitalist country 
before any other, and by the middle of the nineteenth 
century, having adopted free trade, claimed to be the 
“workshop of the world,” the purveyor of manufactured 
goods to all countries, which in exchange were to keep her 
supplied with raw materials. But in the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century, this monopoly was already un¬ 
dermined; for other countries, .sheltering themselves by 
“protective” tariffs, developed into independent capitalist 
states. On the threshold of the twentieth century we see 
the formation of a new type of monopoly: firstly, mo- 
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no'polist capitalist combines in all capitalistically developed 
countries; secondly, the monopolist position of a few 
very rich countries, in which the accumulation of cap¬ 
ital has reached gigantic proportions. An enormous “su- 
l^ierabimdance of capital” has arisen in the advanced 
countries. 

It goes without saying that if capitalism could develop 
agriculture, which today frightfully lags behind industry 
everywhere, if it could raise the standard of living of 
the masses, who are everywhere still half-starved and 
IKiverty-slricken, in spite of the amazing technical prog¬ 
ress, there could be no talk of a superabunxlance of capital. 
Tills “argument” is very often advanced by thei petty- 
bourgeois critics of capitalism. But if capitalism did these 
things it would not be capitalism; for both uneven devel¬ 
opment and a semistarvation level of existence of the 
masses are fundamental and inevitable conditions and 
premises of this mode of production. As long as capitalism 
remains what it is, surplus capital will be utilized not for 
the purpose of raising the standard of living of the masses 
in a given country, for this would mean a decline in 
profits for the capitalists, but for the purpose of increasing 
profits by exporting capital abroad to the backward 
countries. In tliese backward countries profits are usually 
high, for capital is scarce, the price of land is relatively 
low, wages are low, raw materials are cheap. The possi¬ 
bility of exporting capital is created by the fact that a 
number of l>ackward countries have already been drawn 
into world capitalist intercourse; main railways have either 
been or are being built there, the elementary conditions 
for industrial development have been created, etc. The 
necessity for exporting capital arises from the fact that in 
a few countries capitalism has become “overripe” and 
(oAving to the hadkward stage of agriculture and the im¬ 
poverished state of the masses) capital cannot find a field 
, for “profitable” investment. 
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Here are approximate figures showing the amount 
of capital invested abroad by the three principal coun¬ 
tries:* 


CAPITAL invested ADROAD 


(In billions of francs) 


Year 

Groat Britain 

Franco 

Germany 

186-2. 

li.C. 


— 

1872 . 

15.0 

10(1860) 

— 

1882 . 

22.0 

15(1880) 

? 

189:i. 

42.0 

20(1890) 

? 

1902 . 

62.0 

27-37 • 

12.5 

1914. 

75-100.0 

60 

44.0 


This table shows that the export of capital reached 
formidable dimensions only in tlie beginning of the twen¬ 
tieth century. Before the war llie capital invested abroad 
by the three principal countries amounted to between 
175,000,000,000 and 200,000,000,000 francs. At the modest 
rate of 5 per cent, t!he income from this sum should have 
reached from 8 to 10 billion francs a year. A solid basis 
for imperialist oppression and the exploitation of most 


* Hobson, imperialism, London 1902, p. 58; Ricsser, op. cil., pp. 
395 and 404; P. Arndt in Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv, Bd. 7, 1916, 
S. 35; Neymarck in Bulletin-, Hillerding, Finance Capital, p. 492; Lloyd 
George, Speech in the House of Commons, May 4, 1915, reported in 
the Daily Telegraph, May 5, 1915; B. Harms, Probleme der Weltwirt- 
schafl, Jena 1912, S. 235 et seq.; Dr. Siegmund Schilder, Entwick- 
lungstendenzcn der Weltwirtschaft (Trends of Development of World 
Economy — Tr.), Berlin 1912, Band 1, S. 150; George Paish, Great 
Britain’s Capital Investments, etc., in Journal of the Royal Statistical 
Society, Vol. LXXIV, 1910-11, p. 167 et seq.; Georges Diou- 
rilch, L’erpansion des banques allemandes a Tetranger, ses rapports 
avec le developpement fconomique de I’Allemagne (Expansion of 
German Banks Abroad in Connection with the Economic Development 
of Germany—Tr.), Paris 1909, p. 84. 
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of the countries and nations of the world, for the capitalist 
parasitism of a handful of wealthy states! 

How is this capital investod abroad distrilnitcd among 
the various countries? Where is it invested? Only an 
approximate answer can be given to this question, but one 
sufficient to throw light on certain general relations and 
connections of modern imperialism. 

APPROXIMATE DISTRIBUTION OK FOREIGN CAPITAL 
(ABOUT 1910) 


(In billions of marks) 



Qreat 

Britain 

Franco 

Gprmany 

Total 

Europe. 

4 

23 

18 i 

46 

America. 

37 

4 

10 

61 

Asia, Africa and Australia 

29 

8 

7 

44 

Total . 

70 

1 

1 36 

1 

.35 

140 


Tlie principal spheres of investment of British capital 
are the British colonies, wdiich are very large also in 
America (for example, Canada) not to mention Asia, etc. 
In this case, enormous exports of capital are bound up 
most closely with vast colonies, of the importance of 
which for imperialism we shall speak later. In the case 
of France the situation is ditTerent. French capital exports 
are invested mainly in Europe, primarily in llussia (at 
least ten billion francs). ITiis is mainly loan capital, gov¬ 
ernment loans and not investments in industrial under¬ 
takings. Unlike British, colonial imperialism, French 
imperialism might be termed usury imperialism. In the 
case of 'Germany, we have a third type; colonies are in¬ 
considerable, and German capital invested abroad Ls divid¬ 
ed most evenly between Europe and America. 


32—1609 
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The export of capital affects and greatly accelerates the 
development of capitalism in those countries to which it 
is exported. While, therefore, the export of capital may 
tend to a certain extent to arrest development in the capital 
exporting countries, it can only do so by expanding and 
deejxining the further development of capitalism through¬ 
out t!he world. 

nie countries which export capital are nearly always 
able to obtain certain “advantages,” the character of 
which throws light on the peculiarity of the epoch of 
finance capital and monopoly. The following passage, for 
instance, occurred in the Berlin review, Die Bank, for 
October 1913: 

“A comedy worthy of the pen of Aristophanes is late¬ 
ly being played on the international capital market. 
Numerous foreign countries, from Spain to the Balkan 
stales, from Russia to Argentina, Brazil and China, are 
openly or secretly coming into the big money market with 
demands, sometimes very persistent, for loans. The money 
market is not very bright at the moment and the political 
outlook is not promising. But not a single money market 
dares to refuse a foreign loan for fear that its neighbour 
may forestall it, consent to grant a loan and so secure 
some reciprocal service. In these international trans¬ 
actions the creditor nearly always manages to secure some 
extra henefit: a favourable clause in a commercial treaty, 
a coaling station, a contract to construct a harbour, a fat 
concession, or an order for guns.”* 

Finance capital has created the epoch of monopolies, 
and monopolies introduce everywhere monopolist princi¬ 
ples: the utilization of “connections” for profitable trans¬ 
actions takes the place of competition on the open market. 
The most usual thing is to stipulate that part of the loan 
that is granted shall be spent on purchases in the creditor 


Die Bank, 1913, 2, p. 1024. 
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country, particularly on orders for war materials, or 'for 
ships, etc. In the course of the last two decades 
(1890-1910), France has very often resorted to this 
method, llie export of capital abroad thus becomes a 
means for encouraging the export of commodities. In this 
connection, transactions between particularly big firms as¬ 
sume a form which, as Schilder* “mildly” puts it, 
“borders on corruption.” Krupp in Germany, Schneider in 
France, Armsti'ong in England are instances of firms which 
have close connections with powerful banks and govern¬ 
ments and cannot easily jbe “ignored” when a loan is being 
arranged. 

France, when gianting loans to Russia, “squeezed” her 
in concluding the commercial treaty of September 16, 
1905, in which she stipulated for certain concessions to 
run till 1917. She did the same thing when the Franco- 
.Japanese coimmercial treaty was concluded on August 19, 
1911. The tariff war between Austria and Serbia, which 
lasted with a seven months’ interval, from 1906 to 1911, 
was partly caused by competition between Austria and 
France for supplying Serbia with war materials. In 
January 1912, Paul Deschanel staled in the Chamber of 
Deputies that from 1908 to 1911 French firms had sup¬ 
plied war materials to Serbia to the value of 45,000,000 
francs. 

A report from the Austro-Hungarian Consul at Sao- 
Paulo (Brazil) states: “The construction of the Brazilian 
railways is being carried out chiefly by French, Belgian, 
British and German capital. In the financial operations 
connected with Bie construction of these railways the 
countries involved stipulate for orders for the necessary 
railway materials.” 

Thus finance capital, literally, one might say, spreads 
its net over all countries of the world. An important role 


Schilder, op. cit., pp. 346, 360 and 371. 


32* 
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in this is played hy banks founded in the colonies and by 
Iheir branches. German imperialists look with envy at the 
“old” colonizinf,'countries which have been particularly “suc¬ 
cessful” in providing for themselves in this respect. In 1904, 
Great Hrilain had 50 colonial hanks with 2,279 branches 
(in 1910 there were 72 banks with 5,449 branches); France 
had 20 with 136 branches; Holland 16 with 68 branches; 
and Germany had “only” 13 with 70 hranches.* ** The 
American capitalists, in their turn, are jealous of the Eng¬ 
lish! and German: “In South America,” they complained 
in 1915, “five German hanks have forty branches and 
live English banks have seventy hranches.... England and 
Germany have invested in Argentina, Brazil, and 
Uruguay in the last twenty-five years approximately 
four thousand million dollars, and as a result enjoy togeth¬ 
er 46 per cent of the total trade of these three coun¬ 
tries 

The capital exporting countries have divided the world 
among themselves in the figurative sense of the term. But 
finance capital has led to the actual division of the world. 


V. THE DIVISION OF THE WORLD AMONG 
CAPITALIST COMBINES 

Monopolist capitalist combines, cartels, syndicates and 
trusts divide among them.selvcs, first of all, the home 
market, seize more or less complete possession of the in¬ 
dustry of a country. But under capitalism the home 


* Hicsser, op. ril., 4lh ed., p. 37.5; Diourilch, p. 283. 

** The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Vol. LIX. Muy 1915» p. 301. In the same volume on p. 331, 
we read that (he well-known statistician Paish, in the last issue of 
the financial magazine The Statist, estimated the amount of capital 
exported by England, Germany, France, Belgium and Holland at 
140,000,000,000, l.e., 200,000,000,000 francs. 
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market is inevitably bound up with the foreign market. 
Capitalism long ago created a world market. As the export 
of capital increased, and as the foreign and colonial con- 
neclion.s and “spheres of influence” of the big monopolist 
combines expanded in all ways, things “naturally” gravi¬ 
tated towards an international agreement among these 
combines, and towards the formation of international 
cartels. 

This is a new stage of world concentration of capi¬ 
tal and production, incomparably higher than the 
preceding stages. Let us see how this supermonopoly 
develops. 

The electrical industry is the most typical of the latest 
technical achievements, most typical of Capitalism at the 
end of the nineteenth and beginning of the twentieth 
centuries. This industry has developed most in the two 
most advanced of the new capitalist countries, the United 
.States and Germany. In Germany, the crisis of 1900 gave 
a particularly strong impetus to its concentration. During 
the crisis, the banks, which by this time had become 
fairly well merged with industry, enormously accelerated 
and intensified the ruin of relatively .small firms and their 
absorption by the large ones. “The banks,” writes Jeidels, 
“in refiLsing a helping hand to the very companies which 
are in greatest need of capital bring on first a frenzied 
boom and then the hopeless failure of the companies'which 
have not been attached to them closely enough.”* 

As a result, after 1900, concentration in Germany 
progressed with giant strides. Up to 1900 there had been 
eight or seven “groups” in the eleclrical industry. Each 
consisted of several companies (altogether there were 28) 
and each was backed by from 2 to 11 banks. Between 
1908 and 1912 all these groups were merged into two, or 
one. The diagram below shows the process: 


* Jeidels, op. eit., p. 232, 
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OROXTPS IN THE ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY 

Prior Folten & Lah- Union Siemens Schuckert Berg- Knmmer 

to Guillaume meyer A.E.G. & Halske & Co. mann 

1900:---- 1 '-.-I I 

Felton & Lahmeyer A.E.G. Siemens & Halske- Berg- Failed 
(Gen. Schuckert mann in 1900 
El. Co.) 


A.E.G. Siemens & Halske- 

By (General Electric Co.) Schuckert 

1912: >.1___ 

(In close “cooperation” since 1908) 

The famous A.E.G. (General Electric Company), which 
grew up in this way, controls 175 to 200 companies 
(through the “holding” system), and a total capital of ap¬ 
proximately 1,500,000,000 marks. Of direct agencies 
abroad alone, it has thirty-four, of which twelve are joint- 
stock companies, in more than ten countries. As early 
as 1904 the amount of capital invested abroad by the Ger¬ 
man electrical industry was estimated at 233,000,000 
marks. Of this sum, 62,000,000 were invested in Russia. 
Needless to say, the A E.G. is a huge “combine”—its 
manufacturing companies alone number no less than six¬ 
teen—producing the most diverse articles, from cables and 
insulators to motor cars and flying machines. 

But concentration in Euroipe was also a component part 
of the process of concentration in America, which devel¬ 
oped in the following way: 


General Electrio Company 


United States: Thomson-Houston 
Co. establiehos 
a firm in Europe 

Germany: Union Electric Co. 


Edison Co. establishes in Europe 
the French Edison Co. which 
transfers its patents to the Ger¬ 
man firm 

General Electric Co. (A.E.G.) 


General Electric Co. (A. E. G.) 
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Thus, two electrical “Great Powers” were formed: 
“there are no other electric companies in the world com¬ 
pletely independent of them,” wrote Heinig in bis article 
“The Path of the Electric Trust.” An idea, although far 
from complete, of the turnover and the size of the enter¬ 
prises of the two “trusts” can be obtained from the fol¬ 
lowing figures: 


Turnovor 
(Mill, marks) 


No. of Net profits 
employoos (Mill, marks) 


America: Geaeral 
Electric Co. (G.E.C.) . 1007: 

1910; 

Germany: General Elec¬ 
tric Co. (A. E. G.) , . 1907: 

.1911: 


2,52 

28,000 

36.4 

298 

32,000 

46.6 

216 

30*700 

14.5 

362 

60,800 

21.7 


Well, in 1907, the German and American trusts con¬ 
cluded an agreement by which they divided the world 
between themselves. Coinpetitio'n between them ceased. 
The American General Electric Company (G.E.C.) “got” 
the United States and Canada. The German General Elec¬ 
tric Comipany (A.E.G.) “got” Germany, Austria, Russia, 
Holland, Denmark, Switzerland, Turkey and the Balkans. 
Special agreements, naturally secret, were concluded re¬ 
garding the penetration of “daughter companies ’ into new 
branches of industry, into “new” countries formally not 
yet allotted. The two trusts were to exchange inventions 
and experiments.* 

The difficulty of competing against this trust, which 
is practically world-wide, controls a capital of several 
billion, and has its “branches,” agencies, representatives, 
connections, etc., in every comer of the world, is self- 
evident. But the divi.sion of the world between two power¬ 
ful trusts does not preclude redivision if the relation of 


** Riesser, op. cif.; Diouritch, op. dt, p. 239; Kurt Heinig, op. dt. 
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forces changes as a result of uneven development, war, 
bankruptcy, etc. 

An instructive exain,ple of attempts at such a redivi¬ 
sion, of the struggle for redivision, is provided by the oil 
industry. 

“The world oil market,” wrote Jeidels in 1905, “is even 
today still divided between two great financial groups— 
Rockefeller’s American Standard Oil Co., and Rothschild 
and Nobel, the controlling interests of the Russian oil fields 
in Baku. The two groups are closely connected. But for 
several years five enemies have been threatening their 
monopoly”:* 1) The exhaustion of the American oil fields; 

2) the competition of the firm of Mantashev of Baku; 

3) the Austrian oil fields; 4) the Rumanian oil fields; 5) 
tlie overseas oil fields, particularly in the Dutch colonies 
(the extremely rich firms, Samuel, and Shell, also connected 
with British capital). The three last groups are connected 
with the big German banks, headed by the huge Deutsche 
Bank. Tliose banks independently and systematically de¬ 
veloped the oil industry in Rumania, for example, in order 
to have a foothold of their “own.” In 1907, the foreign 
capital invested in the Rumanian oil industry was estimated 
at 185,000,000 francs, of which 74,000,000 was German 
capital.** 

A struggle began for the “division of the world,” as, 
in fact, it is called in economic literature. On one side, the 
Rockefeller “oil trust,” wishing to capture everything, 
formed a “daughter company” right in Holland, and 
bought up oil fields in the Dutch Indies, in order to strike 
at its principal enemy, the Anglo-Dutch Shell trust. On the 
other side, the Deutsche Bank and the other German banks 
aimed at “retaining” Rumania “for themselves” and at 
uniting it with Russia against Rockefeller. The latter pos- 

* Jeidels, op. cit., p. 193. 

•* Diouritch, op. cit., p. 246. 
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sessed far more capital and an excellent system of oil 
transportation and distribution. The struggle had to end, 
and did end in 1907, with the utter defeat of the Deutsche 
Rank, which was confronted with the alternative; either 
to liquidate its “oil interests” and lose millions, or submit. 
It chose to submit, and concluded a very disadvantageous 
agre(‘ment with the “oil trust.” Tlie Deutsche Bank agreed 
“not to attempt anything which might injure American 
interests.” Provision was made, however, for the annul¬ 
ment of the agreement in the event of Germany establish¬ 
ing a state oil monopoly. 

nien the “comedy of oil” began. One of the German 
finance kings, von Gwinncr, a director of the Deutsche 
Dank, through his private secretary, SlAuss, launched a 
campaign for a state oil monopoly. The gigantic machine 
of Die huge German bank and all its wide “connections” 
were set in motion. The press bubbled over with “patri¬ 
otic” indignation against the “yoke” of the American trust, 
and, on March 15, 1911, the Reichstag by an almost unani¬ 
mous vote, adopted a motion asking the government to 
introduce a bill for the establishment of an oil monopoly. 
Tlie government seized upon this “popular” idea, and the 
game of the Deutsche Rank, which hoped to cheat its 
American partner and improv’e its business by a state 
monopoly, appeared to have been won. Tlie German oil 
magnates already saw visions of enormous profits, which 
would not be less than those of the Russian sugar re¬ 
finers. ... But, firstly, the big German banks quarrelled 
among themselves over the division of the spoils. The 
Disconto-Gesellschaft exposed the covetous aims of the 
Deutsche Bank; secondly, the government took fright at 
the prospect of a struggle with Rockefeller, for it was 
^'cry doubtful whether Germany could be sure of obtain¬ 
ing oil from other sources (the Rumanian output was 
small); thirdly, just at that time the 1913 credits of a 
billion marks were voted for Germany’s war preparations. 
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The oil mionoipoly project was postponed. The Rockefeller 
“oil trust’’ came out of the struggle, for the time being, 
victorious. 

The Berlin review, Die Bank, wrote in this connection 
that Germany could fight the oil trust only by establishing 
an electricity monopoly and by converting water power 
into cheap electricity. “But,” the author added, “the 
electricity monopoly will come when the producers need 
it, that is to say, when the next great crash in the electrical 
industry will be standing at the door, and when the gi¬ 
gantic, expensive electric stations which are now being put 
up at great cost everywhere by private electrical ‘concerns,’ 
which are already obtaining partial monopolies from 
towns, from states, etc., can no longer work at a profit. 
Water power will then have to be used. But it will be 
impossible to convert it into cheap electricity at stale ex¬ 
pense; it will also have to be handed over to a ‘private 
monopoly controlled by the state,’ because prirale industry 
has already concluded a number of contracts and has 
stipulated for heavy compensation.... So it was with the 
nitrate monopoly, so it is with the oil monopoly; so it will 
be with the electric power monopoly. It is time our state 
socialists, who allow themselves to l>e blinded by a beau¬ 
tiful principle, understood, at last, that in Germany the 
monopolies have never pursued the aim, nor have they had 
the result, of benefiting the consumer, or even of handing 
over to the state part of the promoter’s profits; they have 
served only to facilitate at the expense of the stale, the 
recovery of private industries which were on the verge of 
bankruptcy.”* 

Such are the valuable admissions which the German 
bourgeois economists are forced to make. We see plain¬ 
ly here how private and state monopolies are interwoven 
in the age of finance capital; how both are but separate 


» Die Bank, 1912, 1, p. 1036; 1912, 2, p. 629; 1913, 1, p. 388. 
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links in the iimiperialist struggle between the big monopolists 
for the division of the world. 

In mercantile shipping, the tremendous development of 
concentration has ended also in the division of the world. 
In Germany two powerful companies have come to the 
front: the Hamburg-Amerika and the Norddeutscher Lloyd, 
each having a capital of 200,000,000 marks (in stacks and 
bonds) and possessing shipping tonnage to the value of 
185 to 189 million marks. On the other side, in America, 
on January 1, 1903, the so-called Morgan trust, the 
International Mercantile Marine Co., was formed which 
united nine American and British steamship companies, 
and which possessed a capital of 120,000,000 dollars 
(480,000,000 marks). As early as 190.3, the German 
giants and this American-British trust concluded an agree¬ 
ment to divide the world in connection with the division 
of profits. The German companies undertook not to 
compete in the Anglo-American traffic. Wliich ports were 
to be “allotted” to each was precisely stipulated; a joint 
committee of control was set up, etc. This agreement was 
concluded for twenty years, with the prudent provision 
for its annulment in the event of war.* 

Extremely instructive also is the story of the formation 
of the International Rail Cartel. The first attempt of the 
British, Belgian and German rail manufacturers to form 
such a cartel was made as early as 1884, during a severe 
industrial depression. The manufacturers agreed not to 
compete with one another in the home markets of the 
countries involved, and they divided the foreign markets 
in the following quotas: Great Britain 66 per cent; Ger¬ 
many 27 per cent; Belgium 7 per cent. India was reserved 
entirely for Great Britain. Joint war was declared against 
a British firm which remained outside the cartel, the cost 
of which was met by a percentage levy on all sales. But 
in 1886 the cartel collapsed when two British firms 


• Riesser, op. cit., p. 125. 
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retired from it. It is characteristic that agreement could 
not be achieved during subsequent boom periods. 

At the beginning of 1904, the German steel siyndi- 
cate was formed. In November 1904, the International 
Rail Cartel was revived, with the following quotas: Eng¬ 
land 53.5 per cent; Germany 28.83 per cent; Belgium 
17.67 per cent. France came in later and received 4.8 
per cent, 5.8 per cent and 6.4 per cent in the first, second 
and third years respectively, over and above the 100 per 
cent limit, i.e., out of a total of 104.8 per cent, etc. In 
1905, the United States Steel Corporation entered the 
cartel; then Austria and Spain. “At the pre.scnt time,” 
wrote Vogclstcin in 1910, “the division of the world is 
completed, and the big consumers, primarily the state 
railways—since the world has been parcelled out without 
consideration for their interests—can now dwell like the 
poet in the heaven of Jupiter.”* 

We will mention also the International Zinc Syndi¬ 
cate which was established in 1909 and which precisely 
apportioned output among five groups of factories: Ger¬ 
man, Belgian, French, Spanish and British; and also the 
International Dynamite Trust, which, Liefmann says, is 
“quite a modern, close alliance of all the German explo¬ 
sives manufacturers who, with the French and American 
dynamite manufacturers, organized in a similar manner, 
have divided the whole world among themselves, so to 
.speak.”** 

. Liefmann calculated that in 1897 there were altogether 
about forty international cartels in which Germany had 
a share, while in 1910 there were about a hundred. 

Certain bourgeois writers (whom K. Kautsky, who has 
completely abandoned the Marxist position he held, for 
example, in 1909, has now joined) have expressed the opin- 




Vogelstein, Organisationsformen, p. 100. 
Liefmann, Kartelie und Trusts, 2. A., p. 161. 
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ion tliat international cartels, being one of the most strik¬ 
ing expressions of the internationalization of capital, give 
the hope of peace among nations under capitalism. Theo¬ 
retically, this opinion is absolutely absurd, while in practice 
it is sophistry and a dishonest defence of the worst op¬ 
portunism. International cartels show to what point cap¬ 
italist monopolies have developed, .and the object of the 
struggle between the various capitalist combines. This last 
circumstance is the most important; it alone shows us the 
historico-economic meaning of what is taking place; for 
the forms of the struggle may and do constantly cliange in 
accordance with varying, relatively particular and tem¬ 
porary causes, but the substance of the st^-uggle, its class 
content, positively cannot change while classes exist. Nat¬ 
urally, it is in the interests of, for example, the German 
bourgeoisie, to whose side Kautsiky has in elfect gone over 
in his theoretical arguments (we will deal with this later), 
to obscure the substance of the present economic struggle 
(the division of the world) and to emphasize now this 
and now another form of the struggle. Kautsky makes the 
same mistake. Of course, we have in mind not only the 
Ci<‘rman bourgeoisie, but the^ourgeoisie all over the world. 
The capitalists divide the world, not out of any particular 
malice, but because the degree of concentration which has 
been reached forces them to adopt this method in order 
to obtain profits. And they divide it “in proportion to 
capital,” “in proportion to strength,” because there cannot 
be any other method of division under commodity produc¬ 
tion and capitalism. But strength varies with the degree of 
economic and political develoipment. In order to under¬ 
stand what is taking place, it is necessary to know what 
questions are settled by the changes in strength. The 
question as to whether these changes are “purely” economic 
or non-economic (e.g., military) is a secondary one, which 
cannot in the least affect the fundamental views oh the 
latest epoch of capitalism. To substitute the question of the 
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form of the struggle land agreements (today peaceful, 
tomorrow warlike, the next day warlike again) for the 
question of the substance of the struggle and agreements 
iK'tween capitalist combines is to sink to the role of a 
sophist. 

The epoch of the latest stage of (^pitalism shows us 
that certain relations between capitalist combines grow 
up, based on tlie economic division of the world; while 
parallel and in connection with it, certain relations grow 
up between political combines, between states, on the basis 
of the tenilorial division of the world, of the struggle for 
colonies, of the “struggle for economic territory.” 

VI. THE DIVISION OF THE WORLD AMONG 
THE GREAT POWERS 

In his book, on “the territorial development of the 
European colonies,” A. Supan,* the geographer, gives the 
following brief summary of this development at the end 
of the nineteenth century: 

PERCENT.4GE OF TERRITORY BELONGING 
TO THE EUROPEAN COLONIAL POWERS 
(INCLUDING THE UNITED STATES) 



1876 

1900 

Increase or 
decrease 

In Africa . . 

10.8»/o 

90.4»/o 

+ 79.6o/„ 

” Polynesia . 

66.8»/o 

98.90/0 

+ 42.10/s 

” Asia . . . 

61.5»/o 

f)6.6o/(i 

+ &.l»/o 

” Australia . 

]00.0»/o 

lOO.Oo/o 


” America . 

27.6«/o 

27.2»/o 

— 0.3i>/„ 

* A Supan, Die 

territoriale Entiuicklang der 

europdischen JCoio- 

nien, 1906, p. 261. 
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“The characteristic feature of this period,” he con- 
dudes, “is, therefore, the division of Africa and Poly,- 
nesia.” As there are no unoccupied territories—that is, 
territories that do not lielong to any stale—in Asia and 
America, it is necessary to amplify Suixm’s conclusion and 
say that the characteristic feature of the period under 
review is the final partition of the globe—final, not in the 
sense that a repartition is impossible; on the contrary, 
repartitions are possible and inevitable—^but in the sense 
that the colonial policy of the capitalist countries has com¬ 
pleted the seizure of the unoccupied territories on our 
planet. For the first time the world is completely divided 
up, so that in the future only redivision, is possible, i.e., 
territories can only pass from one “owner” to another, 
instead of passing as ownerless territory to an “owner.” 

Hence, we are passing through a peculiar epoch of 
world colonial policy, which is most clo.sely conneclod 
with the “latest stage in the development of capitalism,” 
with finance capital. For this reason, it is essential first of 
all to deal in greater detail with the facts, in order to as¬ 
certain as exactly as possible what distinguishes this epoch 
from those preceding it, and what the present situation is. 
In the first place, two questions of fact arise here: is an 
intensification of colonial policy, a sharpening of the strug¬ 
gle for colonies, ol)serve<l precisely in this epoch of finance 
capital? And how, in this respect, is the world divided at 
the present time? 

The American writer, Morris, in his book on the his^ 
lory of colonization,* has made an attempt to sum up 
the data on the colonial possessions of Great Britain, 
France and Germany during different periods of the nine; 
teenth century. Tlie following is a brief summary of the 
results he has obtained: 


* Henry C. Morris, the History of Colonization, New York 1900, 
Vol. II, p. 88; Vol. I, p. 419; Vol. II, p. 304. 
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COLONIAL POSSESSIONS 



Gieiit Britain 

1 Fniiife 

[ Germimy 

Year 

Area 

(mill. 

stj.in.) 

>p, 

(mill.) 

1 Area 
(mill, 
tiq.iii.) 

Pop. 

(mill.) 

Area 
(mill, 
■sq. m.) 

Pop. 

(mill.) 

18i6-30 . . . 

1 

121!. 4 

0.02 

i 0.5 



18t;o. 

L>..') 

ll.'>.l 

0.2 

, 3.1 



18811. 

7.7 

2II7.9 

0.7 

1 7-'' 

1 _ 

— 

189. i. 

i 

9.3 

809.0 

3.7 

j 6G. 1 

1 

' 1.0 1 

i 1 

It. 7 

For Great 

Britain, 

the period of 

the enormous 

expan- 


sion of colonial coiiquesls is tliat lietwecn 1800 and 1880, 
and il was also very considerable in the last twenty years 
of the nineteenth century. For France and Germany this 
period falls precisely in these twenty years. We saw above 
that the development of premonopolist-capitalisni, of cap¬ 
italism in which free competition was predominant, readied 
its limit in the 1860’s and 1870's. We now see that 
it is precisely after that period that the tremendous 
“lioom” in colonial conquests begins, and that the strug¬ 
gle for the territorial division of the world becouu's ex¬ 
traordinarily keen. It is lieyond doubt, therefore, that cap¬ 
italism's transition to the stage of monopoly capitalism, 
to finance capital, is connected with the intensification of 
the struggle for the partition of the world. 

Hobson, in his work on imperialism, marks the years 
1884-1900 as the epoch of intensified “expansion” of the 
chief European states. According to his estimate. Great 
Britain during these years acquired 3,700,000 square miles 
of territory with a ipopulation of 57,000,000; France ac¬ 
quired 3,600,000 square miles with a population of 
36,500,000; Germany 1,000,000 square miles w'ithi a pop¬ 
ulation of 14,700,000; Belgium 900,000 square miles with 
30,000,000 inhabitants; Portugal 800,000 square miles with 
9,000,000 inhabitlants. The pursuit of colonies by all the 
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capitalist states at the end of the nineteenth century and 
particularly since the 1880’s is a commonly known fact in 
the history of diplomacy and of foreign politics. 

In the most nourishing period of free competition in 
Groat Britain, i.c., between 1840 and 1860, the leading 
British bourgeois politicians were opposed to colonial pol¬ 
icy and wore of the opinion that the liberation of the col¬ 
onies, their complete .separation from Britain was inevi¬ 
table and desirable. M. Beer, in an article, “Modem Brit¬ 
ish Imperialism,”* publishotl in 1898, shows that in 1852, 
ULsraeli, a statesman who w’as generally inclined towards 
imperialism, declared: “The colonies are millstones round 
our necks.” But at the end of the nineteenth century the 
heroes of the hour in England were Cecil Rhodes and 
Josejih Chamberlain, who openly advocated imperialism and 
applied the imperialist policy in the most cynical manner! 

It is not without interest to observe that already at that 
time these leading British bourgeois politicians saw the 
connection between what might be called the purely eco¬ 
nomic and the politico-social roots of modern imperialism. 
Chamberlain advocated imperialism as a “true, wise and 
(‘conomical policy,” and pointed particularly to the Ger¬ 
man, American and Belgian competition which Great Brit¬ 
ain was encountering in the world market. Salvation lies 
in monopolies, said the capitalists as they formed cartels, 
oyndicates and trusts. Salvation lies in monopolies, echoed 
the political leaders of the bourgeoisie, hastening to ap¬ 
propriate the parts of the world not yet shared out. And 
Cecil Rhodes, we are informed by his intimate friend, the 
journalist Stead, expressed his imperialist views to 'him 
in 1895 in the following term's; “I w'as in tlie East End of 
Condon” (working-class quarter) “yesterday and attended 
a meeting of the unemployed. I listened to the wild speeches, 
which were just a cry for ‘bread,’ ‘bread!’ and on 


• * Die Neiie Zcil, XVI, I, 1898, .S. 302. 

1509 
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niy way home I pondered over the scene and I became 
more than ever convinced of the importance of imperial¬ 
ism. .. . My cherished idea is a solution for the social 
problem, i.e., in order to save the 40,000,000 inhabitants of 
the United Kingdom from a bloody civil war, we colonial 
statesmen must acquire new lands to settle the surplus 
population, to provide new markets for the goods produced 
in the factories and mines. The Empire, as 1 have always 
said, is a bread and butter question. If you want to avoid 
civil war, you must becoime imperialists.”* 

This is what Cecil Rhodes, millionaire, a king of fi¬ 
nance, the man who was mainly responsible for the An- 
glo-Roer War, said in 1895. True, his defence of impe¬ 
rialism is crude and cynical, but in su]>stance it does not 
differ from the “theory” advocated by Messrs. Maslov, 
Siidekuim, Potressov, David and the founder of Russian 
Marxism, and others. Cecil Rliodes was a somewhat more 
honest social-chauvinist.... 

To present as precise a picture as possible of the ter¬ 
ritorial division of the world and of the changes wliich 
have occurred during the last decades in Uiis respect, we 
will utilize the data furnished by Supan in the work al¬ 
ready quoted on the colonial possessions of all the powers 
of the world. Supan takes the years 1876 and 1900; we 
will lake the year 1876—^a year very aptly selected, for it 
is precisely by that time that the premonopolist stage 
of development of West-European capitalism can be said 
to have been completed, in the main—and the year 1914, 
and instead of Supan’s figures we will quote the more 
recent statistics of Hiibner’s Geographical and Statistical 
TaWes. iSupan gives figures only for colonies; w'e think 
it useful, in order to present a complete picture of tlie 
division of the world, to add brief figures on non-colonial 
and semicolonial countries, in which category we place 


* Ibid., p. 304. 
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Persia, China and Turkey: the /first of these countries is 
already almost completely a colony, the second and third 
are becoming such. 

We thus get the following summary: 


COLONIAL POSSESSIONS OF THE GREAT POWERS 
(Million square kilomotros and million inhabitants) 



Colonies 

Metropolitan 

countries 

Total 

1870 

1914 

1914 1 1914 

Area Pop. 

Area 

Pop. 

Area [ Pop. | Area 

Pop. 

Great 

Britain . . 
Riisaia , . 
Franoo . . 
Germany 
U.S.A. . . 

Jap/iu . . , 


2.51.0 

15.9 

G.O 

33.5 
17.4 

10.6 
2.0 
0.3 
0.3 

393.6 

33.2 
.56.6 

12.3 
0.7 

10.-' 

0.3 

5.4 

0.5 

0..5 

0.4 

0.4 

• 46.. 
136.2 
39.6 
64.0 
07.0 
63.0 

33.8 

22.8 
11.1 

3.4 

0.7 

0.7 

440.0 

100.4 

05.1 

77.2 
106.7 

72.2 

Tolal jor 0 

Oieat Powers 

Coloulos of 0 
.Sum colonial 
ether countri 

40.4 

/her po 
countri 
ea . . 

273.8 

WOTS (! 

es (Pei 

6,5.0 

lelginn 
sia, Cl 

623.4 

1 , Holl 
liiia, T 

16.5 

and, f 
arkey) 

437.2 

c.) . 

81.6 

9.0 
14..5 
28.0 

960.6 

46.3 
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We clearly see from these figures how “complete” was 
the partition of the world on the border line between the 
nineteenth and the twentieth centuries. After 1876 colonial 
possessions increase to enormous dimensions, more than 
fifty per cent, from 40,000,000 to 65,000,000 square kil¬ 
ometres in area for the six biggest powers; the increase 
amounts to 25,000,000 square kilometres, fifty per cent 
larger than the area of the metropolitan countries 
(16,500,000 square kilometres). In 1876 three powers had 
no colonies, and a fourth, France, had scarcely any. By 
1914 these four powers had acquired colonies of an area 
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of 14,100,000 square kilometres, i.e., about fifty per cent 
larger than that of Europe, with a population of nearly 
100,000,000. The unevenness in the rate of expansion of 
colonial possessions is very great. If, for instance, we 
compare France, Germany and Japan, which do not differ 
very much in area and population, we will see that the 
first has acquired almost three limes as much colonial ter¬ 
ritory as the other two combined. In regard to finance 
capital, France, at the beginning of the period we are con- 
•sidering, was also, perhaps, several limes richer than 
Germany and Japan put together. In addition to, and on 
the basis of, purely economic conditions, geographical and 
other conditions also affect the dimensions of colonial pos¬ 
sessions. However strong the process of levelling the world, 
of levelling the economic and living conditions in different 
countries, may have been in the past decades as a result 
of the pressure of large-scale industry, exchange and fi¬ 
nance capital, considerable differences still remain; and 
among the six powers mentioned we see, firstly, young 
capitalist countries (America, Germany, Japan) who.se prog¬ 
ress has been extraordinarily rapid; secondly, countries 
with an old capitalist development (France and Great Brit¬ 
ain), whose progress lately has been much slower than 
that of the previously mentioned countries, and thirdly, 
a country which is economically most backward (Rus.sia), 
where modern capitalist imperialism is enmeshed, so to 
speak, in a particularly close network of precapitalist re¬ 
lations. 

Alongside the colonial possessions of the Great Powers, 
we have placed the small colonies of the small states, 
which are, so to speak, the next objects of a possible and 
probable “redivision” of colonies. Most of these small stales 
are able to retain their colonies only because of the con¬ 
flicting interests, friction, etc., among the big powers, 
which prevent them from coming to an agreement in re¬ 
gard to the division of the spoils. The “semicolonial” states 
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provide an example of the transitional forms which are to 
be found in all spheres of nature and society. Finance cap¬ 
ital is such a great, it may be said, such a decisive force 
in all economic and in all international relations, that it 
is capable of subjecting, and actually does subject to it¬ 
self even states enjoying the fullest political independence; 
we shall shortly see examples of this. Of course, finance 
capital finds most “convenient,” and is aide to extract the 
greatest profit from such a subjection as involves the loss of 
the political independence of the subjected countries and 
peoples. In tbds connection, the semicoloniial countries pro¬ 
vide a typical example of the “middle stage.” It is natural 
that the struggle for these semidependenft countries should 
have become particularly bitter in the epoch of finance 
capital, when the rest of the world has already been divid¬ 
ed up. 

Colonial policy and imperialism existed before this lat¬ 
est stage of capitalism, and even before capitalism. Rome, 
founded on slavery, pursued a colonial policy and prac¬ 
tised imperialism. But “general” disquisitions on imperial¬ 
ism, which ignore, or put into the Ixickground, the fun¬ 
damental difference between social-economic systems, in¬ 
evitably degenerate into the most vapid banality or brag¬ 
ging, like the comparison: “Greater Rome and Greater 
Britain.”* Even the capitalist colonial policy of previous 
stages of capitalism is essentially different from the colo¬ 
nial policy of finance capital. 

The principal feature of the latest stage of capitalism 
is the domination of monopolist combines of the big capi¬ 
talists. These monopolies are most firmly established when 
oil the sources of raw materials are captured by one group, 
and we have seen with what zeal the international capi¬ 
talist combines exert every effort to make it impossible 
for their rivals to compete with them by buying up, for 

* C. P. Lucas, Greater Rome and Greater Britain, Oxford 1912, or 
the Earl of Cromer’s Ancient and Modern Imperialism, London 1910 
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example, iron ore fields, oil fields, etc. Colonial possession 
alone gives the monopolies complete guarantee against all 
contingencies in the struggle with coimpetitors, including 
the contingency that the latter will defend themselves by 
means of a law establishing a state mono'poly. The more 
capitalism is developed, the more strongly the shortage 
of raw materials is felt, the more intense the competition and 
the hunt for sources of raw materials throughout the whole 
world, the more desperate is the struggle for the acquisi¬ 
tion of colonies. 

“It may be asserted,” writes Schilder, “although it may 
sound paradoxical to some, that in the more or less dis¬ 
cernible future the growth of the ur^ban and industrial 
population is more likely to be hindered by a shortage 
of raw materials for industry than by a shortage of food.” 
Foir example, there is a growing shortage of timber—^the 
price of which is steadily rising—of leather, and of raw 
materials for the textile industry. “Associations of manu¬ 
facturers are making efforts to create an equilibrium be¬ 
tween agriculture and industry in the whole of world econ¬ 
omy; as an example of this we might mention the Inter¬ 
national Federation of Cotton Spinners’ Associations 
in several of the most important industrial countries, 
founded in 1904, and the European Federation of Flax 
Spinners’ Association's, founded on the same model 
in 1910.”* 

The bourgeois reformists, and among them particu¬ 
larly the present-day adherents of Kautsky, of course, try 
to belittle the importance of facts of this kind by arguing 
that it “would be possible” to obtain raw materials in the 
open market without a “costly and dangerous” colonial 
policy; and that it “would be possible” to increase the sup¬ 
ply of raw materials to an enormous extent “simply” by 
improving conditions in agriculture in general. But such 


* Schilder, op- cit., pp. 38-42. 
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arguments become an apology for imperialism, an attempt 
to emibellish it, because they ignore the principal feature 
of the latest stage of capitalism: monopolies. Free markets 
are becoming more and more a thing of the past; monopolist 
syndicates and trusts are restricting them more and more 
every day, and “simply” improving conditions in agricul¬ 
ture means improving the conditions of the masses, raising 
wages and reducing profits. Where, except in the imagina¬ 
tion of sentimental reformists, are there any trusts capable 
of interesting themselves in the condition of the masses 
instead of the conquest of colonies? 

Finance capital is interested not only in the already 
discovered sourcas of raw materials but also in potential 
sources, because present-day technical development is ex¬ 
tremely rapid, and land which is useless today may be 
made fertile tomorrow if new methods are applied (to 
devise these new methods a big bank can equip a special 
expedition of engineers, agricultural experts, etc.), and if 
large amounts of capital are invested. Tliis also applies to 
prospecting for minerals, to new methods of working up 
and utilizing raw materials, etc., etc. Hence, the inevitable 
striving of finance capital to enlarge its economic territory 
and even its territory in general. In tlie same way that the 
trusts capitalize their property at two or three times its 
value, taking into account its “potential” (and not present) 
profits, and the further results of monopoly, so finance 
capital strives in general to seize the largest possible amount 
of land of all kinds in all places, and by every means, 
taking into account potential sources of raw materials and 
fearing to be left behind in the fierce struggle for the 
last scraps of undivided territory, or for the repartition of 
those that have been already divided. 

The British capitalists are exerting every effort to de¬ 
velop cotton growing in their colony, Egypt (in 1904, out 
of 2,300,000 hectares of land under cultivation, 600,000, 
or more than one-fourth, were devoted to cotton growing); 
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the Russians are doing the same in their colony, Turkestan, 
because in tliis way they will be in a better position to 
defeat their foreign competitors, to monopolize the sources 
of raw materials and form a more economical and profit¬ 
able textile trust in which all the processes of cotton pro¬ 
duction and manufacturing will be “combined” and con¬ 
centrated in the bands of one set of owners. 

The interests pursued in exporting capital also give an 
impetus to the conquest of colonies, for in the colonial 
mafiket it is easier to employ monopolist methods (and 
sometimes they arc the only methods that can be employed) 
to eliminate competition, to make sure of contracts, to se¬ 
cure the necessary “connections,” etc. 

The non-economic superstructure which grows up on 
the basis of finance capital, its politics and its ideology, 
stimulates the striving for colonial conquest. “Finance cap¬ 
ital does not want liberty, it wants domination,” as Hil- 
ferding very truly says. And a French bourgeois writer, 
developing and supplementing, as it were, the ideas of Cecil 
Rhodes quoted above,* writes that social causes should 
be added to the economic causes of modern colonial policy; 
“owing to the growing complexities of life and the diffi¬ 
culties which weigh not only on the masses of the workers, 
but also on the middle classes, ‘impatience, irritation and 
hatred are accumulating in all the countries of the old 
civilization and are becoming a menace to public order; 
the energy which is being hurled out of the definite class 
channel must l)e given employment abroad in order to 
avert an explosion at home.’ ”** 

Since we are speaking of colonial policy in the epoch 
of capitalist imperialism, it must be observed that finance 
capital and its corresponding foreign policy, which reduces 

* .Soe this volume, pp. 513-14.— Ed. 

** Wahl, La France aux colonies {France in the Colonies — Tr.), 
quoted by Henri Russier, Le portage de I’Oceanie {The Partition of 
Oceania — Tr.), Paris 1905, p. 165. 
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itself to the struggle of the Great Powers for the economic 
and political division of the world, give rise to a number 
of transitional forms of state dependence. Typical of this 
epoch is not only the two main groups of countries: those 
owning colonies, and colonies, but also the diverse forms 
of dependent countries which, officially, are politically 
independent, but in fact, are enmeshed in the net of finan¬ 
cial and diplomatic dependence. We have already referred 
to one form of dependence—the semicolony. An example of 
another is provided by Argentina. 

“South America, and especially Argentina,” writes 
Schulze-Gaevemitz in his work on British imperialism, 
“is so dependent financially on London that it ought to 
lie described as almost a British commercial colony.”* 
Basing himself on the report of the Austro-Hungarian 
consul at Buenos Aires for 1909, Schilder estimates the 
amount of British capital invested in Argentina at 
8,750,000,000 francs. It is not difficult to imagine what 
strong connections British finance capital (and its faithful 
“friend,” diplomacy) thereby acquires with the Argentine 
bourgeoisie, with the circles that control the whole of that 
country’s economic and political life. 

A somewhat different form of financial and diplomatic 
dependence, accompanied by political independence, is pre¬ 
sented by Portugal. Portugal is an independent sovereign 
state, but actually, for more than two hundred years, since 
the war of the Spanish Succession (1701-14), it has been 
a British protectorate. Great Britain has protected Portu¬ 
gal and her colonies in order to fortify her own positions 
in the fight against her rivals, Spain and France. In return 

* Schulze Gaevernitz. Britischer Imperialismtis und engJischer 
Freihandel za Beginn des 20-ten Jahrhunderts {British Imperialism 
and English Free Trade at the Beginning of the Twentieth Century — 
Tr.), Leipzig 1906, p. 318. Sarlorius v. Waltershausen says the same 
in Das volkswirtschaftlichc System der Kapitalanlage im Anslande {The 
National Economic Sijstem of Capital Investments Abroad — rr.), Berlin 
1907. p. 46. 
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Great Britain has received commercial privileges, prefer- 
enlial conditions for importing goods and especially cap¬ 
ital into Portugal and the Portuguese colonies, the right 
to use the ports and islands of Portugal, her telegraph 
cables, etc.* Relations of this kind have always existed be¬ 
tween big and little states, but in the epoch of capitalist 
imperialism they become a general system, they form 
part of the sum total of “divide the world” relations, be¬ 
come links in the chain of operations of world finance 
capital. 

In order to finish with the question of the division 
of the world, we must make the following additional ob.ser- 
vation. This question was raised quite openly and definite¬ 
ly not only in American literature after the Spanish- 
American War, and in English literature after the Anglo- 
Boer War, at the very end of the nineteenth century and 
the beginning of the twentieth; not only has German lit¬ 
erature, which has “most jealously” watched “British im¬ 
perialism,” systematically given its appraisal of this fact; 
it lias also been raised in French bourgeois literature in 
terms as wide and definite as they can lie made from 
the bourgeois point of view. We will quote Driault, the 
historian, who, in his book. Political and Social Problems 
at the End of the Nineteenth Century, in the chapter “The 
Great Powers and the Division of the World,” wrote the 
following: “During the past few years, all the free terri¬ 
tory of the globe, with the exception of China, has been 
occupied by the powers of Europe and North America. 
Several conflicts and displacements of influence have al¬ 
ready occurred over this matter, which foreshadow more 
terrilde upheavals in the near future. For it Is neces¬ 
sary to make haste. The nations which have not yet made 
provision for themselves run the risk of never receiving 
their share and never pa!rticipaling in the tremendous ex- 


* Schilder, op. cit., Vol I, pp. 160-61, 
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ploitation of the globe which will be one of the most essen¬ 
tial features of the next c^iiitury” (i.e., the twentieth). 
“That is why all Europe and America have lately been 
afflicted with the fever of colonial expansion, of ‘impe¬ 
rialism,’ that most noteworthy feature of the end of the 
nineteentli century.” And the author added: “In this par¬ 
tition of tlie world, in this furious hunt for the treasures 
and the big marikets of the globe, the relative power of 
the empires founded in this nineteenth century is totally 
out of proportion to the place occupied in Europe by 
the nations which founded them. The dominant powers 
in Euroiic, the arbiters of her destiny, are not equally 
preponderant in the whole world. And, as colonial power, 
the hope of controlling as yet unassessed wealth, will evi¬ 
dently react upon the relative strength of the European powers, 
the colonial question—‘imperialism,’ if you will—which 
has already modified the political conditions of Europe it¬ 
self, will modify them more and more.”* 


VII. IMPERIALISM, AS A SPECIAL STAGE 
OF CAPITALISM 

We must now try to sum up, put together, what has 
been said above on the subject of im,periali.sm. Imperialism 
emerged as tlie development and direct continuation of the 
fundamental characteristics of capitalism in general. But 
capitalism only became capitalist imperialism at a definite 
and very high stage of its development, when certain of 
ils fuindaimental characteristics began to change into their 
opposites, when the features of the epoch of transition from 
capitalism to a higher social and economic system had taken 
shape and revealed themselves all along the line. Eco¬ 
nomically, the main thing in this process is the displacc- 

* J. E. DriauU, PtobUmes politiqaes et sociaux, Paris 1907, p. 299. 
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menit of capitalist free competition by capitalist monopoly. 
Free competition is the fundamental characteristic of cap¬ 
italism, and of commodity production generally; monopoly 
is the exact opposite of free competition, but we have seen 
the latter being transformed into monopoly before our 
eyes, creating large-scale industry and forcing out small 
industry, replacing large-scale by still larger-scale industry, 
and carrying concentration of production and capital to the 
point where out of it bos grown and is growing monopoly: 
cartels, syndicates and trusts, and merging with them, the 
capital of a dozen or so banks, which manipulate thousands 
of millions. At the same time the monopolies, which have 
grown out of free competition, do not eliminate the latter, 
but exist over it and alongside of it, and thereby give rise 
to a number of very acute, intense antagonisms, frictions and 
conflicts. Monopoly is the transition from capitalism to a 
higher system. 

If it were necassary to give the briefest possible defini¬ 
tion of imiperialism we should have to say that imperialism 
is the monopoly stage of capitalism. Such a definition would 
include what is most important, for, on the one hand, 
finance aapital is the bank capital of a few very big monop¬ 
olist banks, merged with the capital of the monopolist 
combines of industrialists; and, on the other hand, the di¬ 
vision of the world is the transition from a colonial policy 
whichi has extended without hindrance to territories unseized 
by any capitalist power, to a colonial policy of monop¬ 
olistic possession of the territory of the world which has 
been completelj' divided up. 

But very brief definitions, although convenient, for they 
sum up the main points, are nevertheless inadequate, since 
very important features of the phenomenon that has to be 
defined have to be especially deduced. And so, without for¬ 
getting the conditional and relative value of all definitions 
in general, which can never embrace all the concatenations 
of a phenomenon in its complete development, we must 
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give a definition of imperialism that will include the following 
five of its basic features: 1) the concentration of production 
and capital has developed to such a high stage that it has 
created monopolies which play a decisive role in economic 
life; 2) the merging of bank capital with industrial capital, 
and the creation, on the basis of this ‘‘finance capital,” 
of a financial oligarchy; 3) the export of capital as distin¬ 
guished from the export of comimodilies acquires excep¬ 
tional importance; 1) the formation of international mo¬ 
nopolist capitalist combines which share the world among 
themselves, and 5) the territorial division of the whole 
world among the biggest capitalist powers is completed. 
Imperialism is capitalism in that stage of development in 
which the dominance of monopolies anil finance capital 
has established itself; in which the export of capital has 
acquired pronounced importance; in which the division of 
the world among the international trusts has begun; in 
which the division of all territories of the globe among the 
biggest capitalist powers has been completed. 

We shall see later that imperialism can and must be 
defined differenlly if we bear in mind, not only the basic, 
purely economic concepts—to which the aliove definition 
is limited—but also the historical place of this stage of 
capitalism in relation to capitalism in general, or the re¬ 
lation between imperialism and the two main trends in the 
working-class movement. The point to be noted just now 
is that imperialism, as interpreted above, undoubtedly rep¬ 
resents a special stage in the development of capitalism. 
To enable the reader to obtain the most w'ell-grounded idea 
of imperialism possible, we deliberately tried to quote as 
largely as possible bourgeois economists who are obliged 
to admit the particularly incontrovertible facts concerning 
the latest stage of capitalist economy. With the same object 
in view, we have quoted detailed statistics which enable one 
to see to what degree bank capital, etc., has grown, in 
what precisely the transformation of quantity into quality, 
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of developed oapitalisni into imperialism, was expressed. 
Needless to say, of course, all Iwundaries in nature and 
in society arc conditional and changeable, that it would he 
alhsurd to argue, for example, alwut the particular year 
or decade in which imperialism “definitely ’ became estab¬ 
lished. 

In the matter of defining imperialism, however, we have 
to enter into controversy, primarily, with K. Kautsky, the 
principal Marxian theoretician of the epoch of the so-called 
Second International^—that is, of the twenty-five years 
between 1889 and 1914. Tlie fundamental idciis expressed 
in our definition of imperialism were very resolutely at¬ 
tacked by Kautsky in 191.5, and even in November 1914, 
when he said that imperialism must not be regarded as a 
“phase” or stage of economy, but as a policy, a definite 
policy “preferred” by finance capital; that imperilali.sm 
must not be “identified” with “present-day capitalism”; that 
if imperialism is to be understood to mean “all the phe¬ 
nomena of pre.seni-day capitalism”—cartels, protection, the 
domihation of the financiers, and colonial policy—then the 
question as to wliether imperialism is necessary to capi¬ 
talism becomes reduced to the “flattest tautology,” because, 
in that case, “imperialism is naturally a vital necessity for 
capitalism,” and so on. Tlie best way to present Kautsky’s 
idea is to quote his own definition of imperialism, which is 
diametrically opposed to the substance of the ideas which 
w'e have set forth (for the Objections coming from the 
camp of the German Marxists, who have been advocating 
similar ideas for many years already, have been long 
known to Kautsky as the objections of a definite trend 
in Marxism). 

Kautsky’s definition is as follows: , 

“Imperialism is a product of highly developed industrial 
capitalism. It consists in the striving of every industrial 
capitalist nation to bring under its control or to annex 
larger and larger areas of agrarian" (Kautsky’s italics) 
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“territory, irrespective of what nations injiabdt those 
regions.”* 

This definition is utterly worthless because it one- 
sidedly, i.e., arbitrarily, singles out only the national ques¬ 
tion (alUiough tlie latter is extremely important in itself 
as well as in its relation to imperialism), it arbitrarily and 
inaccurately connects this question only with industrial 
capital in the countries which annex other nations, and in 
an equally arbitrary and inaccurate manner pushes into 
the forefront the annexation of agrarian regions. 

Imperialism is a striving for annexations—this is what 
the political part of Kautsky’s definition amounts to. It is 
correct, but very incomplete, for ipolilically, imperialism 
is, in general, a striving towards violence and reaction. For 
the moment, however, we are interested in tlie economic 
aspect of the question, which Fautsky himself introduced 
into his definition. The inaccuracies in Kaulsky’s definition 
are glaring. The characteristic feature of imperialism is not 
industrial but finance capital. It is not an accident that in 
France, it was precisely the extraordinarily rapid develop¬ 
ment of finance capital, and the weakening of industrial 
capital, that, from the ’eighties onwards, gave rise to the 
extreme intensification of annexationist (colonial) policy. 
The characteristic feature of imperialism is precisely that it 
strives to annex not only agrarian territories, but even 
most highly industrialized regions (German appetite for 
Belgium; French appetite for Lorraine), because 1) the 
fact that the world is already divided up obliges those 
contemplating a redivision to reach out for every kind of 
territory, and 2) an essential feature of im'perialism is the 
rivalry between several Great Powers in the striving for 
hegemony, i.e., for the conquest of territory, not so much 
directly for themselves as to weaken the adversary and 
undermine his hegemony, (Belgium is particularly impor- 

* Die Neue Zeit, 1914, 2 (Vol. 32). p. 909, Sept. 11, 1914; cf. 1915, 
2, p. 107 et seq. 
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tant for Germany as a base for operations against England; 
England needs Bagdad as a base for operalions against 
Germany, etc.) 

Kaulsky refers especially—and repeatedly—^to English¬ 
men who, he alleges, have given a purely political meaning 
to the word “imperialism” in the sense that he, Kautsiky, 
understands it. We take up the work by the Englishman 
Hobson, Imperialism, which appeared in 1902, and there 
we read: 

“The new imperialism differs from the older, first, in 
substituting for the ambition of a single growing empire 
the theory and the practice of competing empires, each 
motivated by simitar lusts of political aggrandizement and 
commercial gain; secondly, in the dominance of financial 
or investing over mercantile interests.”* 

We see that Kautsky is absolutely wrong in referring 
to Englishmen generally (unless he meant the vulgar Eng¬ 
lish imperialisls, or the avowed apologists for imperialism). 
We see that Kautsk}', while claiming that he continues to 
advocate Marxism, as a matter of fact takes a step back¬ 
ward compared with the social-liberal Hobson, who more 
correctly takes into account two “historically concrete” 
(Kautsky’s definition is a mockery of historical coni- 
creteness!) features of modern imiperiialism: 1) the com¬ 
petition between several imperialisms, and 2) the pre¬ 
dominance of the financier over the merchant. If it is 
chiefly a question of the annexation of agrarian countries 
by industrial countries, then the role of the merchant is 
put in the forefront. 

Kautsky’s definition is not only wrong and un-Marxian. 
It serves as a basis for a whole system of views which 
signify a rupture with Marxian theory and Marxian prac¬ 
tice all along the line. We shall refer to this later. The 
argument about words which Kautsky raises as to whether 


Hobson, Imperialism, London 1902, p. 324. 
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the latest stage of capitalism should be called “imperialism” 
or “the stage of finance capital” is absolutely frivolous. 
Call it what you will, it makes no difference. The essence 
of the matter is that Kautsky deflaches the politics of im- 
perlalisni from its economics, speaks of annexations as 
being a policy “preferred” by finance capital, and opposes 
to it anoUier Ixiurgeois policy which, he alleges, is possible 
on this very same basis of finance capital. It follows, then, 
that monopolies in economics are compatible with non- 
monopolistic, non-violent, nonnannexationist methods in 
politics. It follows, then, that the territorial division of the 
world, which was completed precisely during the epoch of 
finance capital, and which constitutes the basis of the 
present peculiar forms of rivalry between the biggest cap¬ 
italist states, is compatible with a non-imperialist policy. 
The result is a slurring-over and a blunting of the most 
profound contradictions of the latest stage of capitalism, 
instead of an exposure of their depth; the result is bour¬ 
geois reformism instead of Marxism. 

Kautlsky enters into controversy with the German 
apologist of imperialism and annexations, Cunow, who 
clumsily and cynically argues that imperialism is present- 
day capitalism; the development of capitali.sm is inevitable 
and progressive; therefore imperialism is progressive; 
therefore, we should grovel before it and glorify it! This 
is something like the caricature of the Russian Marxists 
which the Narodniks drew in 1894-95. They argued: if the 
Marxists believe that capitalism is inevitable in Russia, 
that it is progressive, then they ought to open a tavern and 
begin to implant capitalism! Kautsky’s reply to Cunow is 
as follows: imperialism is not present-day capitalism; it is 
only one of the forms of the poilicy of present-day capi¬ 
talism. This policy we can and should fight, fight imperial¬ 
ism, annexations, etc. 

The reply seems quite plausible, but in effect it is a 
more subtle and more disguised (and therefore more dan- 
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gcrous) advocacy of conciliation with imiperialism, because 
a “fight” against the policy of the trusts and banks that 
does not affect the basis of the economics of the trusts and 
banks is nothing more than bourgeois reformism and pac¬ 
ifism, the benevolent and innocent expression of pious 
wishes. Evasion of existing contradictions, forgetting the 
.most important of them, instead of revealing their full 
depth—such is Kaulsky’s theory, which has nothing in 
common with Marxism. Naturally, such a “theory” can 
only serve the purpose of advocating unity with the 
Cunows! 

“From the purely economic point of view,” writes 
Kautsky, “it is not impossible that caipitalism will yet go 
through a new phase, that of the extension of the policy 
of the cartels to foreign policy, the phase of ultraimpe¬ 
rialism,”* i.e., of a superimperialism, of a union of the 
imperialisms of Uie whole world and not struggles amo:;g 
them, a phase when wars shall cease under capitalism, a 
phase of “the joint exploitation of the world by inter¬ 
nationally united finance capital.”** 

We shall liave to deal with this “theory of ullraim- 
perialism” later on in order to show in detail how defi¬ 
nitely and utterly it breaks with Marxism. At present, in 
keeping with the general plan of the present work, we 
must examine the exact economic data on this question. 
“From the purely economic point of view,” is “ultraim¬ 
perialism” possible, or is it ultra-nonsense? 

If by purely economic point of view a “pure” abstrac¬ 
tion is meant, then all that can be said reduces itself to 
the following. proiposilion: development is proceeding to¬ 
wards monopolies, hence, towards a single world mo¬ 
nopoly, towards a single world trust. Tlii.5 is indisputable, 
but it is also as completely meaningless as is the statement 

* Die Neue Zeit, 1914, 2 (Vol. 32), p. 921, Sept. 11, 1914. Cf. 1915, 
2, p. 107 et seq. 

** Die Neue Zeit, 1915, 1, p. 144, April 30, 1916. 
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that “development is proceeding” towards the manufacture 
of foodstuffs in laboratories. In this sense the “theory” 
of ultraimiperialism is no less absurd than a “theory of 
ultra-agriculture” would be. 

If, however, we are discussing the “purely economic” 
conditions of the epoch of finance capital as a historical¬ 
ly concrete epoch which opened at the beginning of the 
twentieth century, then the best reply that one can make 
to the lifeless abstractions of “ullraiLmperialism” (which 
serve exclusively a most reactionary aim: that of divert¬ 
ing attention from the depth of existing antagonisms) is 
to contrast them with the concrete economic realities of 
present-day world economy. Kautsky’s utterly meaningless 
talk about ultraimperialism encourages, among other 
things, that profoundly mistaken idea which only brings 
grist to the mill of the apologists of imperialism, viz., that 
the rule of finance capital lessens the unevenness and con¬ 
tradictions inherent in world economy, whereas in reality it 
increases them. 

R. Calwer, in his little book. An Introduction to World 
Economics,* made an attempt to summarize the main, 
purely economic, data that enable one to obtain a con¬ 
crete picture of the internal relations of world economy 
on the border line between the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. He divides the world into five “main economic 
areas,” as follows: 1)Central Europe (the whole of Europe 
with the exception of Rtissia and Great Britain); 2) Great 
Britain; 3) Russia; 4) Eastern Asia; 5) America; he includes 
the colonies in the “areas” of the states to which they 
belong and “Idaves aside” a few countries not distributed 
according to areas, such as Persia, Afghanistan, and Arabia 
in Asia, Morocco and Abyssinia in Africa, etc. 

Here is a brief summary of the economic data he 
quotes on these regions: 

* R. Calwer, Einfuhrung in die Weltivirischalt, Berlin 1906. 
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Area 

Pop. 

Transport 

Trade 

1 Industry 




1 


Ji 

u 

Output 

1 

Principal 

economic 

areas 

Million sq. km 

Millions 

Railways 
(thous. km.) 

Mercantile flee 
(million tons) 

Imports & expo 
(billion mark^) 

of coal (mil¬ 
lion tons) 

s ® 

2 " 

.2 fl 

O.S 

“s S 

No. of cotton 

spindles 

(millions) 

1) Central 









European 

27.6 

(23.6)* 

388 

(146) 

204 

8 

41 

261 

15 

26 

2) British 

28.9 
(28.C)* 

398 

(3on) 

140 

11 

26 

249 

9 

61 

3) Russian 

22 

131 

63 

1 

3 

16 

3 

7 

4) East 









Asian 

12 

389 

8 

1 

2 

8 

0.02 

2 

5) American 

1 

30 

148 ! 

1 

1 

379 

1 

6 

14 

246 

1 14 

1 

1 

19 


We see three areas of highly developed capitalism 
(high development of means of transport, of trade and of 
industry); the Central European, tlie British and the 
American areas. Among these are three stales which dom¬ 
inate the world: Germany, Great Britain, the United 
States. Imperialist rivalry and the struggle between these 
countries have become extremely* keen because Germany 
has only an insignificant area and few colonies; the creation 
of “Central Europe" is still a matter for the future, it is 
being born in the midst of a desperate struggle. For the 
moment the distinctive feature of the whole of Europe is 
political incohesion. In the British and American areas, on 
the other hand, political concentration is very highly devel- 


* The figures in parentheses show the area and population of the 
colonies. 
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oped, but there is a vast disparity between the immense 
colonies of tlie one and the insignificant colonies of the 
other. In the colonies, however, capitalism is only begin¬ 
ning to develop. The struggle for South America is becoming 
more and more acute. 

Tliere are two areas whore capitalism is little developed: 
Russia and Eastern Asia. In the former, the density of 
population is extremely low, in the latter it is extrtmiely 
high; in the former political concentration is high, in the 
latter it does not exist. Tlie partition of Cliina is only 
just beginning, and the struggle between .Japan, U.S.A., etc., 
for it is continually gaining in intensity. 

Compare this reality—the vast diversity of economic 
and political oondilions, the extreme disparity in the rate 
of development of the various countries, etc., and the violent 
struggles among the imperialist states^—with Kautsky’s sally 
little falble about “iwaceful” ultraimperialism. Is this not 
the reactionary attemipt of a frightened philistine to hide 
from stem reality? Are not the international cartels which 
Kautsky imagines are the embryos of “ullraimiperialism” 
(in the same way as one “can” describe the manufacture of 
tabloids in a laboratory as ultra-agriculture in embryo) an 
example of the division and the redivision of the world, 
the transition from peaceful division to non-peaceful division 
and vice versa? Is not American and other finance 
capital, which divided the whole world peacefully with Ger¬ 
many’s participation in, for example, the international 
rail syndicate, or in the international mercantile shipping 
trust, now engaged in redividing the world on the basis of 
a new relation of forces, which is being changed by methods 
altogether non-peaceful? 

Finance capital and the trusts do not diminish but in¬ 
crease the differences in the rate of growth of the various 
parts of the world economy. Once the relation of forces 
is changed, what other solution of the contradictions 
can be found under capitalism than that of force! Railway 
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statistics* provide remarkably exact data on the different 
rates of growth of capitalism and finance capital in world 
economy. In the last decades of imperialist development, 
the total length of railways has changed as follows: 


RAILWAYS 
(thousand kilometres) 



1890 

1913 

+ 

1 

Europe. 

All colonies. 

Independent and somi- 
indopendent states of 
Asia and America . . 

224 

268 

82] 

126 

43 ) 

346 

411 

210 ] 

1 347 

137 ) 

H-122 
+ 143 
+ 128 1 

+222 

+94 J 

Total . 

617 

1,104 



Thus, the development of railways has been most rapid 
in the colonies and in the independent (and semi-independ¬ 
ent) States of Asia and America. Here, as we know, the 
finance capital of the four or five biggest capitalist states 
reigns undisputed. Two hundred thousand kilometres of 
new railways in the colonies and in the other countries of 
Asia and America represent more than 40,000,000,000 
marks in capital, newly invested on pwirticularly advanta¬ 
geous terms, with special guarantees of a good return and 
with profitable orders for steel works, etc., etc. 

Capitalism is growing with the greatest rapidity in the 
colonies and in overseas countries. Among the latter, new 
imperialist powers are emerging (e.g., Japan). The struggle 


* Statistisches Jnhrbuch fur das deutsche Reich, 1915; Archiv fur 
Eisenbahnwesen, 1892 (Statistical Yearbook for the German Empire; 
Railroad Archive — Tr.). Minor details for the distribution of railways 
among the colonies of the various countries in 1890 had to be esti¬ 
mated approximately. 
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among the world imperialisms is becoming more acute. The 
tribute levied by finance capital on the most profitable 
colonial and overseas enterprises is increasing. In the di¬ 
vision of this “booty,” an exceptionally large part goes to 
countries which do not always stand at the top of the 
list as far as rapidity of development of productive forces 
is concerned. In the case of tlie biggest countries, consid¬ 
ered with their colonies, the total length of railways was 
as follows: 


(Thousands of kilometres) 



1890 

19 1:3 

■■ 


268 

« 

413 

+ 146 

British Empire. 

107 

208 

+ 101 

Russia. 

32 

78 

+ 46 

Germany . 

43 

68 

+ 25 

France . 

41 

63 

+ 22 

Total for S Power a . . . 

491 

830 

+ 339 


Thus, about 80 per cent of the total existing railways 
are concentrated in the hands of the five biggest powers. 
But the concentration of the ownership of these railways, 
the concentration of finance capital, is immeasurably great¬ 
er, for the French and English millionaires, for example, 
own an enormous amount of shares and bonds in Amer¬ 
ican, Russian and other r.ailways. 

Thanks to her colonies. Great Britain has increased 
the length of “her” railways by 100,000 kilometres, four 
times as much as Germany. And yet, it is well known that 
the development of productive forces in Germany, and 
especially the development of the coal and iron industries, 
has been incomparably more rapid during this period than 
in England—not to speak of France and Russia. In 1892, 
Germany produced 4,900,000 tons of pig iron and Great 
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Britain produced 6,800,000 tons; in 1912, Germany pro¬ 
duced 17,600,000 tons and Great Britain, 9,000,000 tons. 
Germany, therefore, had an overwhelming .superiority over 
England in this respect.* The question is: what means 
other than war could there be under capitalism of removing 
the disparity between the development of productive forces 
and the accumuilation of capital on the one side, and the 
division of colonies and “spheres of influence” for finance 
capital on the other? 


VIII. THE PARASITISM AND DECAY 
OF CAPITALISM 

We now have to examine yet another very important 
aspect of imperialism to w’hich, usually, insufficient im¬ 
portance is attached in most of the discussions on this 
subject. One of the shortcomings of the Marxist Hilferding 
is thait he takes a step backward compared with the non- 
Marxist Hobson. We refer to parasitism, which is charac¬ 
teristic of imperialism. 

As we have seen, the deepest economic foundation of 
imperialism is monopoly. This is capitalist monopoly, i.e., 
monopoly which has grown out of capitalism and exists 
in the general environment of capitalism, commodity pro¬ 
duction and competition, in permanent and insoluble con¬ 
tradiction to this general environment. Nevertheless, like 
all monopoly, it inevitably engenders a tendency to stag¬ 
nation and decay. Since monopoly prices ace established, 
even temporarily, the motive cause of technical and, con¬ 
sequently, of all progress, disappears to a certain extent 
and, further, the economic possibility arises of deliberately 
retarding technical progress. For instance, in America, a 

* Cf. also Edgar Crammond, "The Economic Relations of the 
British and German Empires” in The Journal of the Royal Statiitieai 
Society, July 1914, p. 777 et seq. 
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certain Owens inv«iited a machine which revolutionized 
the manufacture of bottles. lUie German bottle-manufac¬ 
turing cartel purchased Owens’ patent, but pigeonholed it, 
refrained from utilizing it. Certainly, monopoly under capi¬ 
talism can never completely, and for a very long period of 
time, eliminate competition in the world market (and this, 
by the by, is one of the reasons why the theory of ultra¬ 
imperialism is so absurd). Certainly, the possibility of re¬ 
ducing cost of production and increasir^ profits by intro¬ 
ducing technical improvements operates in the direction 
of change. But the tendency to stagnation and decay, 
which is characteristic of monopoly, continues to oper¬ 
ate, and in certain branches of industry, in certain 
countries, for certain periods of llime, it» gains the upper 
hand. 

The monopoly ownership of very extensive, rich or 
well-situated colonies, operates in the same direction. 

Further, imperialism is an immense accumulation of 
money capital in a few countries, amounting, as we have 
seen, to 100-150 billion francs in securities. Hence the 
extraordinary growth of a class, or rather, of a social 
stratum of rentiers, i.e., people who live by “clipping 
coupons,’’ who take no part in any enterprise whatever, 
whose profession is idleness. The export of capital, one 
of the rnost essential economic bases of imperialism, still 
more completely isolates the rentiers from production and 
sets the seal of parasitism on the whole country that lives 
by exploiting the Igbour of several overseas countries and 
colonies. 

“In 1893,’’ writes Hobson, “the British capital invested 
abroad represented about 15 per cent of the total wealth 
of the United Kingdom.’’* We will remind the reader that 
by 1915 this capital had increased about two and a half 
times. “Aggressive imperialism,’’ says Hobson further on, 


Hobson, op. cil; pp. 59. 60. 
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“which costs the taxpayer so dear, which is of so little 
value to the manufacturer and trader ... is a source of 
great gain to the investor.... Tlie annual income Great 
Britain derives from commissions in her whole foreign 
and colonial trade, import and export, is estimated by Sir 
R. Giffen at £18,000,000 for 1899, taken at 2y2 per cent, 
upon a turnover of £800,000,000.’’ Great as this sum is, it 
cannot explain the aggressive imperialism of Great Brit¬ 
ain. It is explained by the income of 90 to 100 million 
pounds sterling from “invesled” capital, the income of the 
rentiers. 

The income of the rentiers is five times greater than 
the income obtained from the foreign trade of the big¬ 
gest “trading” country in the world. This is the essence 
of imperialism and imperialist parasitism. 

For that reason the term, “rentier state” (Rentner- 
staat) or usurer state, is coming into common use in the 
economic literature that deals with imperialism. The world 
has l>ecome divided into a handful of usurer states and a 
vast majority of debtor states. “At the top of the list of 
foreign investments,” says Schulze-Gaevernitz, “are those 
placed in politically dependent or allied countries: Great 
Britain grants loans to Egypt, Japan, China and South 
America. Her navy plays here the part of bailiff in case of 
necessity. Great Britain’s political power protects her from 
the indignation of her debtors.”* Sartoriiis von Walters- 
hausen in his liook. The National Economic System of 
Foreign Investments, citea Holland as the model “rentier 
state” and points out that Great Britain and France are 
now becoming such.** Schilder is of the opinion that five 
industrial states have become “definitely pronounced 
creditor countries”: Great Britain, France, Germany, Belgium 
and Switzerland. He does not include Holland in this list 

* Schulze-Gacvcrnitz, Brilischer Imperialismm, p. 320 et scq. 

** .Sartorius von Waltershauscn, Das volkswirtschaftliche System, 
etc., Berlin 1907, Buch IV. 
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simply because she is “industrially little developed.”* The 
United States is a creditor only of the American countries. 

“Great Britain,” says Schulze-Gaevernitz, “is gradually 
becoming transformed from an industrial into a creditor 
state. Notwithstanding the absolute increase in industrial 
output and the export of manufactured goods, the relative 
importance of income from interest and dividends, issues 
of securities, commissions and speculation is on the in- 
crea.se in the whole ol the national economy. In my opinion 
it is precisely this that forms the economic basis of im¬ 
perialist ascendancy. The creditor is more firmly attached 
to the debtor than the seller is to the buyer.”** In regard 
to Germany, .A. Lansburgh, the publi.sher of the Berlin 
Die Bank, in 1911, in an brticle entitled “Germany—a 
Rentier State,” wrote the following: “People in Germany 
are ready to sneer at the yearning to become rentiers that 
is observed among the people in France. But they forget 
that as far as the bourgeoisie is concerned the situation in 
Germany is becoming more and more like th^t in 
France.”*** 

The rentier state is a state of parasitic, decaying cap¬ 
italism, and this circumstance cannot fail to influence all 
the social-ipolitical conditions of the countries alTecled in 
general, and the two fimdamenlal trends in the working- 
class movement, in particular. To demonstrate this in tlie 
clearest possible manner we will quote Hobson, who is the 
most “reliable” witness, since he cannot be suspected of 
leanings towards “Marxist orthodoxy”; on the other hand, 
he is an Englishman who is very well acquainted with the 
situation in the country which is richest in colonies, in 
finance capital, and in imperialist experience. 

With the Anglo-Boer War fresh in his mind, Hobson 
describes the connection between imperialism and the in- 

* Schilder, op. cit., p. 393. 

** Schulzc-Gaevornilz, Dritischer Imperiatismus, p. 122. 

*** Die Bank, 1911, 1, pp. 10-11. 
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tercsts of the “financiers,” the growing profits from 
contracts, etc., and writes: “While Uie directors of this 
definitely parasitic policy are capitalists, the same motives 
appeal to special classes of the workers. In many towns, 
most important trades are dependent upon government 
employment or contracts; the imperialism of the metal 
and ship-building centres is attributed in no small degree 
to this fact.” In this writer’s opinion there are two causes 
which have weakened the old empires: 1) “economic par¬ 
asitism,” and 2) the formation of armies composed of 
subject peoples. “There is first the habit of economic 
parasitism, by which the ruling state has used its provinces, 
colonies, and dependencies in order to enrich its ruling 
class ami to bribe its lower classes into acquiescence.” And 
we would add that the economic possibility of such brib¬ 
ery, whatever its form may be, requires high monopolist 
profits. 

As for the second cause, Hobson writes: “One of the 
strangest symptoms of the blindness of imperialism is the 
reckless indifference with which Great Britain, France and 
other imperial nations are embarking on this (perilous 
dependence. Great Britain has gone farthest. Most of the 
fighting by which we have won our Indian Emipire has 
been done by natives; in India, las more recently in Egypt, 
great standing armies are placed under British command¬ 
ers; almost all the fighting associated with our African 
dominions, except in the southern part, has been done for 
us by natives." 

Hobson gives the following economic appraisal of the 
prospect of the partition of China: “The greater part of 
Western Europe might then assume the appearance and 
character already exhibited by tracts of country in the 
South of England, in the Riviera, land in the tourist-rid¬ 
den or residential parts of Italy and Switzerland, little clus¬ 
ters of wealthy aristocrats drawing dividends and pensions 
from the Far East, with a somewhat larger group of pro- 
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fessional retainers and tradesmen and a large body of per¬ 
sonal servants and workers in the traasport trade and in 
the final stages of production of the more perishable goods; 
all the main arterial industries would have disappeared, 
the staple foods and manufactures flowing in as tribute 
from Asia and Africa.” ‘‘We have foreshadowed the pos¬ 
sibility of even a larger alliance of Western States, a Eu¬ 
ropean federation of great powers which, so iar from for¬ 
warding the cause of world civilization, might introduce 
the gigantic peril of a Western parasitism, a group of ad¬ 
vanced industrial nations, whose upper classes drew vast 
tribute from Asia and Africa, with which they supported 
great tame masses of retainers, no longer engaged in the 
staple industries of agriculture and manufacture, but kept 
in the performiance of personal or minor industrial services 
under the control of a new financial aristocracy. Let those 
who wotdd scout such a theory” (it would be better to 
say: prospect) “as undeserving of consideration examine 
the economic and social condition of districts in Southern 
England today which are already reduced to this condi¬ 
tion, and reflect upon the vast extension of such a system 
which might be rendered feasible by the subjection of 
China to the economic control of similar groups of finan¬ 
ciers, investors, and political and business officials, drain¬ 
ing the greatest potential reservoir of profit the world has 
ever iknown, in order to consume it in Europe. The situa¬ 
tion is far too complex, the play of world-forces far too 
inoalcuJalble, to render this or any other single interpreta¬ 
tion of the future very probable: but the influences which 
govern the Imperialism of Western Europe today are mov¬ 
ing in this direction, and, imless counteracted or diverted, 
make towards some such consummation.”* 

The author is quite right: if the forces of imperialism had 
not been counteracted they would have led precisely to what 


* Hobson, op cit, pp. 103, 205, 144, 335, 386. 
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he has described. The significance of a “United Slates of Eu¬ 
rope” in the present imperialist situation iscorrectly appraised. 
He should have added, however, that, also within the work¬ 
ing-class movement, the opporlunisls, who are for the mo¬ 
ment victorious in most countries, are “working” systemat¬ 
ically and undevialingly in this very direction. Imperial¬ 
ism, which means the partition of the world, and the ex¬ 
ploitation of other countries besides China, which means 
high monopoly profits for a handful of very rich coun¬ 
tries, creates the economic possibility of bribing the 
upper strata of the proletariat, and thereby fosters, gives 
form to, and strengthens opportunism. We must not, 
however, lose sight of the force.s which counteract im¬ 
perialism in general, and opportunism in particular, and 
which, naturally, the sooial-lilieral Hobson is unable to 
perceive. 

The German opportunist, Gerhard Hildebrand, who was 
expelled from the Party for defending imperialism, and 
who could today be a leader of the so-'Called “Social-Dem¬ 
ocratic” Parly of Germany, supplements Hobson well by 
his advocacy of a “United Stales of Western Europe” (with¬ 
out Russia) for the purpose of “joint” action ... against 
the African Negroes, against the “great Islamic movement,” 
for the maintenance of a “powerful army and navy,” against 
a “Sino-Japanese coalition,”* etc. 

Tlie description of “British imperialism” in Schulze- 
Gaevernitz’s book reveals the same parasitical traits. Tlie 
national income of Great Britain approximately doubled 
from 1865 to 1898, while the income “from abroad” in¬ 
creased ninefold in the same period. While the “merit” of 
imperiali.sra is that it “trains the Negro to habits of indus¬ 
try” (not without coercion, of course...), the “danger” of 


* Gerhard Hildebrand, Die Erschutterung der IndusMeherrschaft 
nnd des Industriesozialismus (The Shattering of the Rale of Indastrial- 
ism and Industrial Socialism — Tr.), 1010, p. 229 et seq. 
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imperialism lies in that “Europe will sliift the burden' of 
physical toil—first agricultural and mining, then the rough¬ 
er work in industry—on to the coloured races, and itself 
be content with the role of rentier, and in this way, per¬ 
haps, pave the way for the economiic, and later, the polit¬ 
ical emancipation of the coloured races.” 

An increasing proportion of land in Great Britain Ls 
being taken out of cultivation and used for sport, for the di¬ 
version of the rich. About Scotland—the most aristocratic 
playground in the world—it is said that “it lives on its 
past and on Mr. Carnegie.” On horse racing and fox hunt¬ 
ing alone Britain annually spends £14,000,000. The number 
of rentiers in England is about one million. The percentage 
of the productively-employed population tp the total popu¬ 
lation is declining: 



Population 

No. of workers 
in basic 
industries 

Per cent 

1 of total 
population 

(millions) 

1851 .... 
1901 .... 

17.9 

32.6 

4.1 

4.9 

23«/o 

16»/. 


And in speaking of the British working class the bour¬ 
geois student of “British imperialism at the beginning of 
the twentieth century” is obliged to distinguish systemati¬ 
cally between the “upper stratum” of the workers and the 
“lower stratum of the proletariat proper.” The upper stra¬ 
tum furnishes the bulk of the membership of cooperatives, 
of trade unions, of sporting clubs and of numerous reli¬ 
gious sects. To this level is adapted the electoral system, 
which in Great Britain is still “sufficiently restricted to ex¬ 
clude the lower stratum of the proletariat proper”\\ In or¬ 
der to present the condition of the British w'orking class in 
a rosy light, only this upper stratum—which constitutes a 
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minority of the proletariat—^is generally spoken of. For in¬ 
stance, “the proiblem of unemployment is mainly a London 
problem and that of the lower proletarian stratum, to which 
the politicians attach little importance ... He should 
have said: to which the bourgeois politicians and the “So¬ 
cialist” opportunists attach little importance. 

One of the special features of imperialism connected 
with the facts we are describing, is the decline in emigra¬ 
tion from imperialist countries and the increase in immigra¬ 
tion into these countries from the more backward coun¬ 
tries where lower wages are paid. As Hobson obsei'ves, emi¬ 
gration from Great Britaini has l>een declining since 1884. In 
that yeai’ the number of emigi-ants was 242,000, while in 
1900, the numl>er was 169,000. Emigration from Germany 
reached the highest point between 1881 and 1890, with a 
total of 1,45.3,000 emigrants. In the course of the following 
two decades, it fell to 544,000 and to 341,(X)0. On the other 
hand, there was an increase in the number of workers en¬ 
tering Germany from Austria, Italy, Russia and other coun¬ 
tries. According to the 1907 census, there were 1,342,294 
foreigners in Germany, of whom 440,800 were industrial 
workers and 257,329 agricultural workers.** In France, the 
workers employed in the mining industry are, “in great 
part,” foreigners: Poles, Italians and Spaniards.*** In the 
United States, immigrants from Eastern and Southern Eu¬ 
rope are engaged in the most poorly paid occupations, while 
American workers provide the highest percentage of over¬ 
seers or of the better-paid workers.**** Imperialism has 
the tendency to create privileged sections also among the 


* Schulze-Gaevcrnitz, Britischer ImperialUmuM, p. 301. 

** Statistik des Deutschen Reichs (Statistics of the German Empire 
—Tr.), Bd. 211. 

•*» Henger, Die Kapitalsanlage der Franzosen (French Investments), 
Stuttgart, 1913. 

**** Hourwich, Immigration and Labour, New York 1913, 
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workers, and to detach them from the broad masses of the 
proletariat. 

It must be observed that in Great Britain tlie tendency 
of imperialism to divide the workers, to strengthen oppor¬ 
tunism among them and to cause temporary decay in the 
working-class movement, revealed itself much earlier than 
the end of the nineteenth and the beginning oi the twen¬ 
tieth centuries; for two important distinguishing features 
of imiperialism were already observed in Great Britain in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, viz., vast colonial pos¬ 
sessions and a monopolist jmsition in the world market. 
Marx and Eingds traced this connection ]>clween opportun¬ 
ism in the working-cla.ss movement and the imperialist fea- 
turesi of British capitalism systematically, during the course 
of several decades. For example, on Oclol>er 7, 1858, Engels 
wrote to Marx: “The English proletariat is liecoming 
more and more bourgeois, so that this most bourgeois of all 
nations is apparently aiming ultimately at the possession of 
a bourgeois aristocracy, and a liourgeois proletariat as well 
as a bourgeoisie. For a nation which exploits the whole 
world this is, of course, to a certain extent juslitiahle.” Almost 
a quarter of a century later, in a letter dated August 11, 
1881, Engels speaks of “.. .the worst type of English trade 
unions which allow themselves to be led by men bought 
by, or at least paid by, the bourgeoisie.” In a letter to 
Kautsky, dated .September 12, 1882, Engels wrote: “You 
ask me what the English workers think about colonial pol¬ 
icy? Well, exactly the same as they think about politics in 
general. There is no workers’ party here^ there are only 
Conservatives and Libenal Radicals, and the workers merrily 
share the feast of England’s monopoly of the colonies and 
the world market”* (Engels expressed similar ideas in the 


• Briefwechsel von Marx und Engels, Bd. II, S. 290; IV, 453 - 
Karl Kautsky, Sozialismus und KolonialpolUik, Berlin 1907, p. 79; 
this pamphlet was written by Kautsky in those infinitely distant days 
when he was still a Marxist. 
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press in his preface lo the second edition of The Con¬ 
dition of the Working Class in England, which appeared 
in 1892). 

Tliis clearly shows the causes and cfl'ects. The causes 
are: 1) exploitation of the whole world by this country; 
2) its monopolistic position in the world market; 3) its co¬ 
lonial monopoly. The effects are: 1) a section of the British 
proletariat becomes bourgeois; 2) a section of the proletar¬ 
iat permits itself to be led by men bought by, or at least 
paid by, the bourgeoisie. Tlie imperiali.sm of I lie beginning 
of the twentieth century completed the division of the world 
among a handful of states, each of which today exploits 
(i.e., draws superprofits from) a part of the “whole world” 
only a little smaller than that which England exploited in 
1858; each of them occupies a monopoly position in the 
world market thanlts to trusts, cartels, finance capital and 
creditor and debtor relations; each of them enjoys to some 
degree a colonial monopoly (we have seen that out of the 
total of 75,000,000 sq. km., which comprise the whole co¬ 
lonial world, 65,000,000 sq. km., or 86 per cent, belong to 
six powers; 61,000,000 sq. km., or 81 per cent, belong to 
three powers). 

The distinctive feature of the present situation is the prev¬ 
alence of such economic and jwlilical conditions as (K>uld 
not but increase the irreconcilal>ility lietween opportuni.sm 
and the general and vital interests of the working-class move¬ 
ment: imperialism has grown from the embryo into the 
predominant system; capitalist monopolies occupy first place 
in economics and politics; the division of the world has 
been complele^l; on the other hand, instead of the undivided 
monopoly of Great Britain, we see a few imperialist powers 
contending for the right to share in this monopoly, and 
this struggle is chiaracterLstic of the whole period of the 
beginning of the twentieth century. Opportunism cannot 
now be completely triumphant in the working-class move¬ 
ment of one country for decades as it was in England in 
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the second half of the nineteenth century; but in a num¬ 
ber of countries it has grown ripe, overripe, and rotten,, 
and has become completely merged with bourgeois policy 
in the form of “social chauvinism.”* 


IX. THE CRITIQUE OF IMPERIALISM 

By the critique of imperialism, in the broad .sense of 
the term, we mdan the attitude towards imperialist policy 
of the different classes of society in connection with their 
genera] ideology. 

The enormous dimensions of finance capital concentrat¬ 
ed in a few' hands and creating an extraordinarily far- 
flung and close network of relationships and connections 
which subordinates not only the smalli and medium, hut 
idso even the very small capitalists and small masters, on 
the one hand, and the increasingly intense struggle waged 
against other national .stale groups of financiers for the divi¬ 
sion of tih<' world and domination over other countries, on 
the other hand, cause the pos.se.ssing classes to go over en¬ 
tirely to the side of imperialism. “General” enthusiasm over 
the prospects of imperialism, furious defence of it and 
painting it in the, brighte.st colours—such are the signs of. 
the times. The imperiali.st ideology also ]X'neirales the work¬ 
ing class. No (diine.se Wall separates it from the other 
classes. The leaders of the present-irlay, so-calh’<l, “Social- 
Deiinocratic” Party of Germany are justly c-alled “social- 
imperialists," that is, Socialists in words and imperialists in 
deeds; but as early as 1902, Ifobson noted the existence in 
England of “Fabian imperialists” who belonged to the op- 
portuni.st Fabian Society. 

* Ru.ssian .sooiiil-chauvinism in its avowed form represented by 
M<'ssrs. the Potressovs, dikheiikelis, Maslovs, etc., as well as in its tacit 
form, as represented by Messrs. (Ihkheidze, .Skobelev, Axelrod, Martov, 
etc., also emerged from Ihe Russian variety of opportunism, namely, 
Liquidatorism. 
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Bourgeois s<4io4ars and publicists usually come out in 
defence of imperialism in a somewhat veiled form; they 
obscure its complete domination and its profound roots, 
strive to push into the forefi-ont particular and secondary 
details and do their very best to distract attention from 
essentials by means of absolutely ridiculous schemes for 
“reform,” such as police supervision of the trusts or banks, 
etc. Less frequently, cynical and frank imperialists come 
forward who are bold enough to admit the absurdity of the 
idea of reforming the fundamental characteristics of Impe¬ 
rialism. 

We will give an example. The German imperialists at¬ 
tempt, in the magazine Archives of World Economy, to fol¬ 
low the movements for national emancipation in the colo¬ 
nies, particularly, of course, in colonies other lhan those 
belonging to Germany. They note the unrest and the pro¬ 
test movements in India, the movement in Natal (South 
Africa), in the Dutch East Indies, etc. One of them, com¬ 
menting on an English report of a conference held on .Tune 
28-30, 1910, of representatives of various subject nations and 
races, of peoples of Asia, Africa and Europe who are sub¬ 
ject to foreign rule, writes as follows in appraising tire 
speeches delivered at this conference: “We are told that 
we must fight imperialism; that the ruling states should rec¬ 
ognize the right of subject peoples to independence, that 
an international tribunal should supervise the fulfilment of 
treaties ooijcluded between the great powers and weak 
peoples. Further than the expression of these pious wishes 
they do not go. We see no trace of understanding of the 
fact that imperialism is inseparably bound up with capital¬ 
ism in its present form and that, therefore (II), an open 
struggle against imperialism would be hopeless, unless, per¬ 
haps, the fight is confined to protests against certain of its 
especially abhorrent excesses.”* Since the reform of the 


* WeltwM$ehafiliehft Archiv, Bd. II, p, IM. 
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basis of imperialism is a deception, a “pious wish,” since 
the bourgeois representatives of the oppressed nations go 
no “further” forward, the bourgeois representative of an 
oppressing nation goes “further” backward, to Bervility 
towards imperialism under cover of the claim to be “scien¬ 
tific.” “Logic,” indeed! 

The questions as to whether it is possible to reform the 
basis of imperialism, whether to go forward to the further 
intensification and deepening of the antagonisms which it 
engenders, or backwards, towards allaying these antago¬ 
nisms, are fundamental! questions in the critique of impe¬ 
rialism. Since the specific political features of imperialism 
are reaction all along the line and increased national op¬ 
pression resulting from the oppression of the financial oli¬ 
garchy and the elimination of free competition, a petty- 
bourgeois-democratic opposition to imperialism arose in the 
beginning of the twentieth century in nearly all imperial¬ 
ist coimtrieS. And the desertion of Kau,t.sky and of the 
broiad international Kautskyan trend from Marxism con¬ 
sists precisely in the fact that Kautsky not only did not 
trouble to oppose, was not only unable to oppose this pe-t- 
ty-bourgeois reformist opposition, which is really reaction¬ 
ary in its economic basis, but liecame merged with it in 
practice. 

In the United States, the imperialist war waged againsit 
Spain in 1898 stirred up the opposition of the “anti-impe¬ 
rialists,” the last of the Mohicans of bourgeois democracy, 
who declared this war to be “criminal,” regarded the annex¬ 
ation of foreign territories as a violation of the Consti¬ 
tution, declared that the treatment of Aguinaldo, leader of 
the native Filipinos (tlie Americans promised, him the in¬ 
dependence of his country, but later they landed troops and 
annexed it) as “Jingo treachery,” and quote<l the words of 
Lincoln: “When the white man governs himself, that is 
self-government; but when he governs himself and also gov¬ 
erns others, it is no longer self-government; it is despot* 
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isiii."* But while all this criticism shrank from recog¬ 
nizing the inseverable bond Ijcfween imperialism and the 
trusts, and, therefore, between imperialism and the foun¬ 
dations of capitalism, while it shrank from joining the forces 
engendered by large-scale capitalism and its develop¬ 
ment—it remamed a “pious wish.” 

This is also the main attitude taken by Hobson in his 
critique of imperialism. Hobson anticipated Kautsky in pro¬ 
testing against the “inevitability of imperialism” argument, 
and in urging the necessity of “increasing the consuming 
capacity” of the peoide (under capitalisml). The petty-bour¬ 
geois point of view in the critique of imperialism, the. om¬ 
nipotence of the banks, the financial oligarchy, etc., is 
adopted by the authors we have often quoted, such as 
Agahd, A. Lan.sburgh, L. Eschwege, and among the French 
writers, Victor Bthard, author of a sujrerficial l)ook enti¬ 
tled England and Imperialism which ai>pcared in 1900. All 
1he.se. authors, who moke no claim to be Marxists, contra.st 
imperialism with free cniinpetilion and democracy, condemn 
the Bagdadi railway scheme as leading to conflicls and war, 
utter “pious wishes” for X)eace, etc. This applies also to the 
compiler of international stock and share issue statistics, 
A. Neymarck, who, after calculating the hundreds of bil¬ 
lions of francs representing “inlemationar’ securities, ex¬ 
claimed in 1912: “Is if pos.sible to believe that peLace imoy be 
disturbed . . . tliat, in the face of these enormous figures, 
anyone would risk starting a war?”** 

Such simple-mindedne.ss on the part of the bourgeois 
economists is not surprising: moreover, it is in their inter¬ 
est to j)relend to be so naive and to talk “.seriously” about 
peace under imperialism. But what remains of Kautsky’s 
Marxism, when, in 1914, 1915 and 1916, he takes up the 


* ,1. Paloiiillel, L'imperinli.ime nmericriin, Dijon 1904, p. 272. 

** Diillefin de I’InstUut Inlernatioiml de Staiisfiiiue, 1. XIX, livr. 
n. p. 225. 
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same bourgeois-refonnist point of view and affirms that 
“everybody is agreed” (imperialists, pseudo Socialists and 
social-pacifists) on the matter of peace? Instead of an anal¬ 
ysis of imperialism and an exposure of the doplhls of its 
contradictions, we have nothing but a reformist “pious 
wish” to wave them aside, to evade them. 

Here is a sample of Knulsky's economic criticism of im¬ 
perialism. He takes the statistics of the llrilish export and 
import trade with Egypt for 1872 and 1912; it tramspires 
that this export and import trade has grown more slowly 
than British foreign trade as a whole. From this Kaiitsky 
cxinol'Udes that; “we liave no reason to .snppo.se that without 
military occupation the growth of British trade with Egypt 
would have been less, simply as a result of the mere opera¬ 
tion of economic factors.” “The urge of capital to expand .. . 
can be best promoted, not by the violent methods cf im¬ 
perialism, but by peaceful democracy.”* 

Tills argument of Kautsky’s which is repeated in every 
key by his Russian armour-bearer (and Russian .shielder 
of the social-chauvinists), Mr. Spectator, constitutes the 
basis of Kautskyan critique of imperialism, and that is why 
we must deal with it in greater detail. We will begin with a 
quotation from Hilferding, whose conclusions Kautsky on 
many occasions, and not^ly in April 1915, has declared to 
have been “unanimously adopted by all socialist theore¬ 
ticians.” 

“It is not the business of the proletariat,” writes Hilferd¬ 
ing, “to contrast the more progressive capitalist policy with 
that of the now bygone era of free trade and of hostility 
towards the state. The reply of the proletariat to the eco¬ 
nomic policy of finance capital, to imperialism, cannot be 
free trade, but Socialism. The aim of proletarian policy can- 


* Kautsky, Nationahtaat, imperialistischer Staat und Staatenbund 
(Naiioniil State, Impcriutist State and Vnion of States — Tr.), Nurn- 
berg 1915, pp. 72 and 70. 
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not now be the ideal of restoring free competition—which 
lias now become a reactionary ideal—hut the complete 
oliminationi of competition by the abolition of capitalism.”* 

Kautsiky broke with Marxism by advocating in the epoch 
of finance capital a “reactionary ideal,” “peaceful democ¬ 
racy,” “the mere operation of economic factors,” for 
objectiveh] this ideal drags us back from monopoly to non- 
monopolist capitalism, and is a reformist swindle. 

Trade with Egypt (or with any other colony or semi¬ 
colony) “would have grown more” without military occu¬ 
pation, without imperialism, and without finance capital. 
What does this mean? That capitalism would have developed 
more rapidly if free competition had not been restrict¬ 
ed by monopolies in general, or by the “connections,” yoke 
(i.e., also tlie monopoly) of finance capital, or by the 
monopolist pos,session of colonies by certain countries? 

Kautsky’s argument can have no otilier meaning; and 
this “meaninig” is meaningless. Let us assume that free 
competition, witliout any sort of monopoly, would have 
developed capitalism and trade more rapidly. But the more 
rapidly trade and capitalism develop, the greater is the 
concentration of production and capital which gives rise 
to monopoly. And monopolies have already arisen—^pre¬ 
cisely out of free competition! Even if monopolies have 
now begun to retard progress, it is not an argument in 
favour of free competition, which has become impossible 
after it has given rise to monopoly. 

Whichever way one turns Kautsky’s argument, one 
will find nothing in it except reaction and bourgeois re¬ 
formism. 

Even if we correct this argument and say, as Specta¬ 
tor says, that the trade of the British colonies with England 
is now developing more slowly than their trade with other 
countries, it does not save Kautsky; for it is also monop- 


• Finance Capital, p. 567. 
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oly, also imperialism that is heating Great Britain, only 
it is the monopoly and imperialism of another country 
(America, Germany). It is known that the cartels have 
given rise to a new and peculiar form of protective tariffs, 
i.e., goods suitable for export are protected (Engels noted 
this in Vol. Ill of Capital). It is known, too, that the car¬ 
tels and finance capital have a system peculiar to themselves^ 
that of “exporting goods at cut-rate prices,” or “dump¬ 
ing,” as the English call it: within a given country the 
cartel sells its goods at high monopoly prices, but sells 
them abroad at a much lower price to undercut the com¬ 
petitor, to enlarge its own production to the utmost, etc. If 
Germany’s trade with the British colonies is developing 
more rapidly than Great Britain’s, it only proves that Ger¬ 
man imperialism is younger, stronger and “better organized 
than British imperialism, is superior to it; but it by no 
means proves the “superiority” of free trade, for it is not 
a fight between free trade and protection and colonial 
dependence, but between two rival imperialisms, two mo¬ 
nopolies, two groups of finance capital. The superiority of 
German imperialism over British imperialism is more po¬ 
tent than the wall of colonial frontiers or of protective 
tariffs: to use this as an “argument” in favour of free trade 
and “peaceful democracy” is banal, it means forgetting the 
essential features and characteristics of imperialism, substi¬ 
tuting petty-bourgeois reformism for Marxism. 

It is intereivting to note that eveni the bourgeois econo¬ 
mist, A. Lansburgh, whose criticism of imperialism is asi 
petty-boiurgeois as Kautsky's, nevertheless got closer to a 
more scientific study of trade statistics. He did not compare 
only one country, chosen at random, and only a colony 
wiith the other countries; he examined the export trade of 
an imperialist country: 1) with countries which are finan¬ 
cially dependent upon it, which borrow money from it; 
and 2) with countries which are financially independent. 
He obtained the following results: 
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Lansburgh did not draw conclusions and therefore, 
strangely enough, failed lo observe that if the figures prove 
anyliliing at all, they prove that he is wrong, for the exports 
to countries linancially dependent on Germany have grown 
more rapidlg, if only slightly, than< those to the countries 
which are linancially independent. (We emidiasize the “if,” 
for Lansburgh’s tigures are far from complete.) 

Tracing the connection between exports and loans, 
Lansburgh writes: 

“In 1890-91, a Rumanian loan was floated through the 
German banks, which had already in previous years made 
advances on tliis loan. It was used chieflj' to purchase rail¬ 
way materials in Germany. In 1891 German exports to 
Rumania amounted to 55,000,000 marks. The following 
year tlicy dropped to 39,400,000 marks and, with fluctua¬ 
tions, to 25,400,000 in 1900. Only in very recent years have 
they regained the level of 1891, thanks to two new loans. 

“German exports to Portugal rose, following the loans 
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of 1888 - 89 , to 21,100,000 (1890); then, in the two follow^ 
ing years, they dropfied to 16,200,000 and 7,400,000,* and 
regained their former level only in 1903. 

The figures of German trade with Argentina are still 
more striking. Following the loans floated in 1888 and 
1890, German exports to Argentina reached, in 1889, 
60,700,000 inarlks. Two years later they only reached 
18,600,000 marks, less than one-third of the previous 
ligiire.lt was nol until 1901 that they regained and surpassed 
the level of 1889, and then only as a result of new loans 
floated hy the state and by municipalities, with advances 
to build power stations, and ivith otlier credit operations. 

“Exports to Chile, as a consequence of the loan of 1889, 
rose to 4.5,200,000 marks (in 1892), and a year later dropped 
to 22,500,000 marks. A new (ihilean 16an iloaled liy 
the German banks in 1906 was followed by a rise of 
exports to 84,700,000 mai'ks in 1907, only to fall again to 
52,400,000 marks in 1908.”=' 

I'Vom these facts I.ansburgh draws the anuising jietty- 
boiirgoois moiiil of how unstabie aiid irreigular ex.jiort trade 
is when it is boiuul uip witli loans, how Imd it is to invest 
cajiital aliroad instead of “naturally” and “harmoniously” 
developing home industry, how “costly" are the millions in 
back.shec'sh that Krupp has to pay in floating foreign loans, 
etc. But the facts tell us clearly: the increase in exports 
is precisely connected with the swindling tricks of fin.ance 
caipital, which is not concerned with bourgeois morality, 
but with skinning the ox twice—first, it pockets the profits 
fronr tihe loan; then it pocket.s other profits from the same 
loan whicli the Irorrower uses to make purcliases from 
Krupp, or to purchase railway material from the Steel 
Syndicate, etc. 

We repeat that we do not by any means consider 
l^nsburgh’s figures to l>e perfect; but we had to quote 


* Die Hank. 1909, 2, p. 819 et .scq. 
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them because they are more scientific than' Kautsky’s and 
Spectator’s, and because. Lansburgh showed the correct way 
to approach the question. In discussing the significance of 
finance capital in regard to exports, etc., one must be able 
to single out the connection of exports especially and solely 
with the tricks of the financiers, aspecially and solely with 
the sale of goods by cartels, etc. Simply to compare colo¬ 
nies with non-colonifts, one imperialism with another impe¬ 
rialism, one semicolony or colony (Egypt) with all other 
countries, is to evade and to oliscure the very essence of 
the (piostion. 

Kautsky s theoretical critique of imperialism has noth¬ 
ing in common wiiflh Marxism and serves only as a 
preamble to proijaganda for ireace and unity with the op¬ 
portunists and the social-chauvinists, precisely for the 
reason that it evades and obscures the very profound and 
fundamental contradictions of imperialism: the contradic¬ 
tions between monopoly and free competition which exists 
side by side with it, between the gigantic “operations” (and 
gigantic profits) of finance capital and “hone.st” trade in the 
free market, the contradiction lietween cartels and trusts, on 
the one hand, and non-cartelized industry, on the other, etc. 

The notorious theory of “ultraimperialism,” invented by 
Kautsky, is just as reactionary. Ckimpare Ms argumeuts on 
this .subject in 1915, with Hobson’s arguments in 1902. 

Kautsky: “...Cannot the present imperialist policy be 
Supplanted by a new, ultraimperialist policy, whidh will intro¬ 
duce the joint exploitation of the world by internationally 
united finance capital in place of the mutual rivalries of nation¬ 
al finance capitals? Such a new phase of capitalism is at any 
rate conceivable. Can it be achieved? Sufficient premises 
are still lacking to enable us to answer this question.”* 

Hobson: “Qiristendom thus laid out in a few great feder¬ 
al empires, each with a retinue of uncivilized dependencies^ 


Die Neue Zeit. ,4pril ,30, 1915, p. 144. 
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seems to many the most legitimate development of present 
tendencies, and one which would offer the best hope of 
permanent peace on an assured basis of inter-imperialism.” 

Kauitsky called ultraimperialisim or superimperialism 
what Hobson, thirteen years earlier, described as interim- 
perialisim. Except for coining a new and clever catdhword, 
replacing one Latin prefix by another, the only progress 
Kaulsky has made in the sphere of “scienliific” thought is 
that he gave out as Marxism what Iloteon, in effect, de- 
soribed as tlie cant of English parsons. After the Anglo-Boor 
War it was quite natural for this highly honourable caste 
to exert their main efforts to console the British middle 
class and the workers who had lost many of their relatives 
on the battlefields of South Africa and who .were obliged to 
pay higher taxes in order to guarantee still higlier profits 
for the British financiers. And what better consolation could 
there lie than the theory that imperialism is not so bad; 
that it stands close to inter- (or ultra-) imperialism, which 
can ensure permanent peace? No matter what the good 
intentions of the English parsons, or of sentimental Kaut- 
sky, may have been, the only abjective, i.e., real, social 
significance Kautsky’s “theory” can have, is: a most reac¬ 
tionary metliod of consoling the masses with hopes of per¬ 
manent peace being possible under capitalism, by distract¬ 
ing their attention from the sharp antagonisms and acute 
problems of the present times, and directing it towards 
illusory prospects of an imaginary “ultraimperialdsm” of 
the future. Deception of the masses—there is nothing but 
this in Kautsky’s “Marxian” theory. 

Indeed, it is enough to compare well-known and indispu¬ 
table facts to became convinced of the utter falsity of the 
prospects which Kauteky tries to conjure up before the 
German workers (and the workers of all lands). Let us 
consider India, Indo-CIhina and China. It is known that 
these three colonial and semicolonial countries, with a popu¬ 
lation of six to seven hundred million, are subjected to the 
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exploitation of the finance capital of several imperialist pow¬ 
ers; Great llritain, France, Japan, the U.S.A., etc. Let us 
assume that these imjierialist countries form alliances against 
one another in order lo protect or enlarge their pos¬ 
sessions, their interests and their “spheres of influence” in 
these Asiatic slates; these alliances will be “interiniperialist,” 
or “ultraimperialist” alliances. Let us assume that all the 
imp<!riailist countries conclude an alliance for the “peaceful” 
division of these parts of Asia; this alliance would ho an 
alliance of “internationally united linance capital.” There 
are actual exaniiplcs of ailtiaiices of this kind in tihe history 
of the twentieth century, for in.stance, the attitude of the 
powers to Ghina. We ask, is it “conceivable,” assuming that 
the capitalist system remains intact —and this is precisely 
the a.ssumption that Kautsky does make—that such alliances 
would be more than temporary, that they would eliminate 
friction, conflicts and struggle in every possible fm in? 

It is .sufficient to slate this question clearly to make it 
impo.ssible for any rejily to be given other than in the 
negative; for any oflher basis under capitalism for the divi¬ 
sion of spheres of influence, of initerests, of colonieis, etc., 
than a calculation of the strciujth of the participants in the 
division, their general economic, financial, military strength, 
etc., is Inconceivable. And the strength of these participants 
in the division does not change to an equal degree, for the 
even development of different undertakings, trusts, branches 
of industry, or countries is impossible under capitalism. 
Half a century ago Germany was a miseralde, insiignificant 
counlry, as I’ar as her capitalist strength was concerned, 
compared with the .strength of England at -that time; Japan 
was the same compared with Russia. Is it “conceivable" 
that in ten or twenty yetirs’ time the relative strength of the 
imperialist powers will have remained unchanged? Abso¬ 
lutely inconceivable. 

Therefore, in the realities of the capitalist system, and 
not in the banal phili.stine fantasies of English parsons, or 
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of the Germani “Marxist,” Kautsky, “inierimperialist” ^or 
“ultraimperialist” alliances, no matter what form they may 
assume, whether of one imperialist coalition against anoth' 
er, or of a general alliance enihracing oil the imperialist 
powers, are ineviiably nothing more than a “truce” in 
periods between wairs. Peaceful alliances prepare the ground 
for wars, and in their turn grow out of wars; the one con¬ 
ditions the other, giving rise to alternating forms of peace¬ 
ful and nonjpeac<‘ful struggle out of one and the same 
basis of imperialist connections and relations within w'orld 
economics and world politics. But in order to pacify the 
workers and to roconcille them with the social-chauvinists 
wdio have deserted to the side of the bourgeoisie, wise 
Kautsky separates one link of a single ohain from the 
other, separates the present peaceful (and ultraimperialist, 
nay, ultrai-ullraimperialist) alliance of all the powers for the 
“pacilication” of China (remember the suppressiion of the 
Boxer Rebellion) from the n on-peaceful conflict of tomorrow, 
which will prepare the ground for another “peaceful” 
general alliance for the partition, say, of Turkey, on the day 
alter tomorrow, etc., etc. Instixid of .sallowing the living con¬ 
nection between periods of imperialist peact* and periods of 
imperialist war, Kautsky presents the workers with a lifeless 
abstraction in order to reconcile them to their lifeless leaders. 

An American writer. Hill, in his A History of Diplo¬ 
macy in the International Development of Europe notes in 
his preface to the following periods in the recent history of 
diplomacy: 1) the era of revolution; 2) the constitutional 
movement; .3) the present era of “commercial imperialism.”* 
Anollher writer divides the historj' of Great Britain’s “world 
policy” .since 1870 into four periods: 1) the first Asiatic 
period (that of the struggle against Russia’s advance in Cen¬ 
tral Asia towards India); 2) the African period (approximate¬ 
ly 1885-1902): that of the struggle against France for the 

* David Jayne Hill, A Ilislorii of the Diptomaci) in the Interna^ 
tionat Denelopment of Europe. Vol. I, p. x.. 
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partition of Africa (the “Fashoda incident” of 1898 which 
brought her within a hair’s breadth of war with France); 

the second Asiatic period (alliance withi Japan against 
Russia), and 4) the “European” period, chiefly antirGer- 
man.* “The political skinnishes of outposts take place on 
the financial field,” wrote the “banker,” Riesser, in 1905, 
in showing how French finance capital operating in Italy 
was preparing Uie way for a political alliance of these, 
countries, and how a conflict was developing between Ger¬ 
many and Great Britain over Persia, l>etween all the Euro¬ 
pean capitalists over (Chinese loans, etc. Behold, the living 
reality of peaceful “ultrainiperialist” alliances in their insev¬ 
erable connection with ordinary imperialist conflicts! 

Kautsky’s obscuring of the deepest contradictions of 
imperialisin, which inevitably becomes the embellishment 
of imperialism, leaves its traces in this writer’s criticism of 
the political features of imperialism. Imperialism is the 
epoch of finance capital and of monopolies, which intro¬ 
duce everywhere the striving for domination, not for free¬ 
dom. The result of these tendencies is reaction all along 
the line, whatever the political system, and an extreme 
intensification of existing antagonisms in this domain also. 
Particularly intensified l>ecome the yoke of national opprra- 
sion and the striving for annexations, i.e., the violation of 
national independence (for annexation is nothing but the 
violation of the riglit of nations to self-determination). 
Hilferding rightly notes the connection between imperial¬ 
ism and the intensification of national oppression. “In the 
newly opened up countries,” he writes, “the capital import¬ 
ed into them intensifies antagonisms and excites against 
the intruders the constantly growing resistance of die 
peoples who are awakening to national consdousnoss; 
this resistance can easily develop into dangerous 
measures against foreign capital. The old social rela- 


Schilder. op. cit., p. 178. 
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lions become completely revolutionized, the agelong 
agrarian isolation of ‘nations without history’ is destroyed 
and they are drawm into the capitalist whirlpool. Capital¬ 
ism itself gradually provides the subjugated with the means 
and resources for their emancipation and they set out 
to achieve the goal which once seemed highest to the 
European nations: the creation of a united national 
state as a means to economic and cultural freedom. Tliis 
movement for national independence threatens European 
capital in its most valuable and most promising fields of 
exploitation, and European capital can maintain its domi¬ 
nation only by continually increasing its military forces.”* 

To this must be added that it is not only in newly 
opened up countries, but also in the old, that imperialism 
is leading to annexation, to increased national oppression, 
and, consequently, also to increasing resistance. While ob¬ 
jecting to the intensification of political reaction by imperi¬ 
alism, Kautsky loaves in the shade a question that has 
l)ecome particularly urgent, viz., the impossibility of unity 
with the opportunists in the epoch of imperialism. While 
objecting to annexations, he presents his objections in a 
form that is most acceptable and least offensive to the 
opportunists. He addresses himself to a German audience, 
yet he obscures the most topical and important point, for 
instance, the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine by Germany. 
In order to appraise this “mental aberration” of Kautsky's 
we will take the following example. Let us supipose that a 
Japanese is condemning the annexation of the Philippines 
by the Americans. The question is: will many believe that 
he is doing so because he has a horror of annexations as 
such, and not because he himself has a desire to annex the 
Philippines? And shall we not be constrained to admit 
that the “fight” the Japanese is waging against annexations 
can be regarded as being sincere and politically honest 

* Finance Capital, p. 487. 
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only if he fights against the annexation of Korea by Japan, 
and urges freedom for Korea to secede from Japan? 

Kautsky’s theoretical analysis of imperialism, as well 
as his economic and political criticism of imperialism, are 
permeated through and through with a spirit, absolutely 
irreconcilable with Marxism, of obscuring and glossing 
over the fundamental contradictions of imperialism and 
with a striving to preserve at all costs the crumbling imity 
with opportunism in the European working-class movement. 

X. THE PLACE OF IMPERIALISM 
IN HISTORY 

We have seen^ that in its economic essence imperialism 
is monopoly capitalism. This in itself determines its place 
in history, for monopoly that grows out of the soil of free 
competition, and precisely out of free competition, is the 
transition from the capitalist system to a higher social- 
economic order. We must take special note of the four 
principal types of monopoly, or principal manifestations of 
nionopoly capitalism, which are characteristic of the epoch 
we are examining. 

Firstly, monopoly arose out of a very high stage of 
development of the concentration of productioni. Tliis 
refers to tlie monopolist capitalist combines, cartels, syndi¬ 
cates and trusts. We have seen the important part these 
play in present-day economic life. At the beginning of the 
twentieth century, monopolies had acquired complete su 
premacy in the advanced countries, and although the first 
steps towards the formation of the carlcls were first taker 
by countries enjoying the protection of high taritfs (Germany 
America) ,Great Britain, with her system of free trade, revealec 
the same ba.sic phenomenon, only a little later, namely 
the birth of monopoly out of the concentration of production 

Secondly, monopolies have stimulated the seizure o: 
the most important sources of raw materials, especially foi 
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the basic and most highly cartelized industries in capital¬ 
ist society: the coal and iron industries. The monopoly of tlhe 
most important sources of raw materials has enormou.sly in¬ 
creased the power of big capital, and Iuls sharpened the 
antagonism between cartelized and non-cartelized industry. 

Thirdly, monopoly has sprung from the banks. The 
banks have developed from humble middlemen enterprises 
into the monopolists of finance capital. Some three to five 
of the biggest banks in each of the foremost capitalist coun¬ 
tries have achieved the “personal union” of industrial and 
bank capital, and have concentrated in their hands the 
control of tihousands ujion thousands of millions which 
form the greater part of the capital and income of enbir<' 
countries. A financial oligarchy, wlhich throws a> close net¬ 
work of dependence relationships over all the economic 
and political institutions of present-day' bourgeois society 
without exception—sudh is the most striking manifestation 
of this monopoly. 

Fourthly, monoiioly has grown out of colonial policy. 
To the numerous “old” motives of colonial policy, finance 
capital has added the struggle for the sources of raw 
materials, for the export of capital, for “spheres of influ¬ 
ence,” i.e., for spheres for profitable deals, concessions, 
monopolist profits and so on, and finally, for economic 
territory in general. When the colonies of the European 
powers in' Africn, for instance, comprised only one-tenth of 
that territory (as was the case in 1876), colonial policy was 
able to develop by methods other than those of monoj>oly 
—'by the “free grabbing” of territories, so to speak. But 
when nine-tenths of Africa had been seized (by 1900), 
when the whole world had been divided up, there was 
inevitably ushered in the era of monopoly ownership of 
colonies and, consequently, of particularly intense struggle 
for the division and the redivision of the world. 

The extent to which monopolist capital has intensified 
all the contradictions of capitalism is generally known. It 
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is sufficient to jnentiom the higih cost of living and the 
tyranny of the cartels. This intensUicatiou of contradictions 
constitutes the most powerful driving force of the transi¬ 
tional period of history, whicli began from lihe time of the 
final victory of world finance capital. 

Monopolii's, oligarchy, the striving for domination in¬ 
stead of striving for lilierty, the exploitation of an increasing 
numiber of small or weak nations by a Iwuidful of the richest 
or most powerful nations—all these have given birth to 
those distinctive characteristics of imperialism which com- 
|>el us to define it as parasitic or decaying capitalism. More 
and more prO'iniiiently there emerges, as one of the tenden¬ 
cies of imperialism, the creation of the ' rentier slate,’’ the 
usurer state, in which the Ijourgeoisie to an ever increasing 
degree lives on the proceeds of capital exports and by “clip¬ 
ping coupons.” It would be a mistake to believe that this ten¬ 
dency to decay precludes the rapid growth of capitalism. It 
does not. In the epoch of inrperialism, certain branches of 
industry, certain strata of the bourgeoisie and certain coun¬ 
tries betray, to a greater or lesser degree, now one and 
now anoUier of these tendencies. On the whole, capitalism 
is growing far more rapidly than before; but this growth 
is not only becoming more and more uneven in general, its 
unevenness also manifests itself, in particular, in the decay 
of the countries which are richest m capital (England). 

In regard to tlie rapidity of Germany’s economic devel¬ 
opment, Riesser, the author of the book on the bug Ger¬ 
man banks, states; “The progress of the preceding period 
(1848-70), which had not been exactly slow, stood in 
about the same ratio to the rapidity with which the whole 
of Germany’s national economy, and with it German bank¬ 
ing, progressed during this period (1870-1905) as the speed 
of the mail coach ini tlie good old days stood to the speed 
of the present-day automobile .. . which is whizzing past so 
fast that it endangers not only innocent pedestrians in its 
path, but also tlie occupants of tihe car.” In its turn, this 
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finance capital which Im grown with such extraordinary 
rapidity is not unwilling, precisely because it has grown so 
quickly, to pass on to a more “tranquil” possession of 
colonies wliidi have to be seized—and not only by peace¬ 
ful methods—from richer nations. In tiie United States, 
economic development in tlie last decades has been even 
more rapid than in Germany, and for this very reason, 
tlie parasitic features of modern American capitalism have 
stood out with particular prominence. On the other hand, 
a compari.son of, say, the repiiJiJican American bourgeoisie 
with the monarchist Japanese or German Ijourgeoisie 
shows that the most pronounced political distinction dimin- 
isihes to an extreme degree in the epoch of imperialism— 
not because it is iinimiiortant in general, but because in 
all these cases we are discussing a bourgeoisie which has 
definite features of parasitism. ' 

Tlie receipt of hiigh monopoly profits by the capitalists 
in one of the numei-ous branches of industry, in one of the 
numerous countries, etc., makes it economically possible 
for them to bril>e certain sections of the workers, and for 
a time a fairly considerable minority of them, and win 
them to the side of the Imurgeoisie of a given industry or 
given nation against all the others. The intensification of 
antagoni.sms Iwtween imiierialist nations for the division 
of the world increases this .striving. And so there is cre¬ 
ated that l)ond between imperialism and opportunism, 
which revealed itself first and most clearly in England, 
owing to the fact that certain features of imperialist devel¬ 
opment were observable there much earlier than in other 
countries. Some writers, I.,. Martov, for example, are prone 
to wave aside the connection between imperialism and 
opportunism in the working-class movement—a particularly 
glaring fact at the present time—^by resorting to “official 
o[jtimism” (a la Kaiitsky and Huysmans) like the follow¬ 
ing: the cau.se of the cfiponents of capitalism would be 
hopeless if it were precisely progressive capitalism that led 
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io the increase of opportunism, or, if it were precisely the 
best paid workers who were inclined towards opportunism, 
etc. We must have no illusions about “optimism” of this 
kind. It is optimism in regard to opportunism; it is opti¬ 
mism wlhich serves to conceal opportunism. As a matter of 
fact the extraordinary rapidity and the particularly revolt¬ 
ing character of tiie development of opportunism i.s by no 
means a guarantee that its victory will be durable; the 
rapid growth of a malignant abscess on a healthy body 
can only cause it to burst more quickly and thus relieve 
the body of it. The most dangerous of all in this respect 
are those who do not wish to understand that the fight 
against imperialism is a siham and humbug unless it is 
inseparably bound up wHlh the fight against opportunism. 

From all that has been said in this book on the econom¬ 
ic e.ssence of imtierialism, it follows that we must define 
it as capitalism in transilion, or, more precisely, as mori¬ 
bund capitalism. It is very instructive in tihis respect to 
note that the bourgeois economists, in describing modem 
capitalism, frequently employ catchwords and phrases like 
“interlocking,” “absence of isoilation,” etc.; “in conformity 
with their functions and course of development,” banks are 
“not purely private business enterprises; they are more and 
more outgrowing the sphere of purely private business 
regulation.” And this very Riesser, who uttered the words 
just quoted, declares with all seriousness that the “prophecy” 
of the Marxists concerning “socialization” has “not come 
true” I 

What then does this catchword “interlocking” express? 
It merely expresses the most striking feature of the proc¬ 
ess going on before our eyes. It shows that the oliserver 
coimts the separate trees, but cannot see the wood. It 
slavishly copies the suiperficial, the fortuitous, the chaotic. 
It reveals the observer as one who is overwhelmed by the 
mass of raw material and is utterly incapable of appreciat¬ 
ing its meaning and importance. Ownership of sihares, the 
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relations between owners of private property “interlock in 
a haphazard way." But underlying this interlocking, its 
very base, is the changing social relations of production. 
When a big enterprise assumes gigantic proportions, and, 
on the basis of an exact computation of mass data, organ¬ 
izes according to plan the supply of primary raw materials 
to the extent of two-thirds, or three-fourths of all that is 
necessary for tens of millions of people; when the raw ma¬ 
terials are transported in a systematic and organized man¬ 
ner to tihe most suitable place of production, sometimes 
hundreds or thousands of miles, when a single centre 
directs all the consecutive stages of work right up to the 
manufacture of numerous varieties of finished articles; 
wlien these products are distributed according to a single 
plan among tens and hundreds of millions of consumers 
(the distribution of oil in America and* Germany by the 
.\merican “oil trust”)—then it becomes evident that we 
have socialization of production, and not mere “interlock¬ 
ing”; that privali' economic and private property relation's 
constiluite a shell which no longer fits its contents, a shell 
which must inevitably decay if its removal by artificial 
means he delayed; a shell which may continue in a state of 
decay for a fairly long period (if, at the worst, the cure 
of the opportunist abscess is protracted), but which will 
inevitably be removed. 

The enthusiastic admirer of German imperialism, 
Schulze-Gaevemitz exclaims: 

“Once the supreme management of the German banks 
has been entrusted to the hanids of a dozen persons, their 
activity is even today more significant for the public good 
than that of the majority of the Ministers of State.” (The 
“interlocking” of liankors, ministers, magnates of industry 
and renitiers is here conveniently forgotten.) ... “If we 
conceive of the development of those tendencies which we 
have noted carried to their logical conclusion we will have: 
the money capital of the nation united in the banks; the 
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banks themselves combined into cartels; the investment 
capital' of the nation cast in the shape of securities. Then 
the forecast of tliait genius Saint-Simon will be fulfilled’ 
‘The present anarchy of production, which corresponds to 
the fact that economic relations are developing without 
uniform regulation, must make way for organization in 
])roduction. Production will no longer be directed by 
isolated manufacturers, independent of each other and igno¬ 
rant of man’s economic needs; that will be done by a cer¬ 
tain public institution. A central committee of management, 
being able to survey tilie large held of social economy from 
a more elevated point of view, will re-gulate it for the ben¬ 
efit of the whole of society, will put the means of produc¬ 
tion into suitable hands, and above all will take care that 
there be constant harmony between production and consump¬ 
tion. Institutions already exist whidh have assumed as 
jiart of their functions a certain organization of economic 
labour: the banks.’ We are still a long way from the ful¬ 
filment of Saint-Simon’s foiXM^i.st, but wo are on the way 
towards it; Marxism, difTercnt from what Marx imagined, 
but different only iu' form.”* 

A crushing “refulation” of Marx, indeed, which retreats a 
step from Marx's precise, scientific analysis to Saint- 
Simon s guesswork, the guesswork of a genius, but gues.s- 
work all the same. 

Publi.shcd in pamphlet form 
in Petrograd, April 1917 

V. I. Lenin, Collected Worls, 

Fourth Russian Edition, 

Vol. XXII, pp, 17.3-290 


* Grundriss der Sozialokonomik {Principles of Social Economics 
- Tr.), p. 146. 



THE WAR PROGRAM 
OF THE PROLETARIAN REVOLUTION 


In Holland, Scandinavia and Switzerland, voices are 
heard among the revolutionary Social-Democrats wlho are 
combating the social-chauvinist lies about “defence of the 
fatherland” in the present imipcrialisl war, in favour of sub¬ 
stituting for the old point in the Social-Democratic mini¬ 
mum program: “militia,” or “the armecj nation,” a new 
one: “disarmament.” The Jugendinternationah has inau¬ 
gurated a discussion on this question and has published in 
No. 3 an editorial article in favour of disaiinamenl. In 
R. Grimm’s latest theses, we regret to note, there is also 
a concession to the “disarmament” idea. Discussions 
have l)een started in the j>eriodicals Neiies Lebeii and 
Vorhote. 

Let us examine tlie jx>.sition of the advocates of dis- 
aimament. 


I 

The main argument is that the demand for disarma¬ 
ment is the clearest, most decisive, most comistent ex¬ 
pression of the struggle against all militarism arid against 
all war. 

But this main arguiment is precisely the principal error 
of the advocates of disarmament. Socialists cannot, 
without ceasing to be Socialists, be opposed to all war. 

In the first place. Socialists have never been, nor 
can they ever be, opposed to revolutionary wars. The hour- 
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geoisie of the “Great” imperialist Powers has be^me 
thoroughly reactionary, and we regard the war which this 
bourgeoisie is now w^aging as a reactionary, slaveowners’ 
and criminal war. But what almui a war against this bour¬ 
geoisie? For example, a war waged by people who are op¬ 
pressed by and dependent upon this bourgeoisie, by co¬ 
lonial peoples, for their liberation? In the theses of the 
Internationale group, dn §5, we read: “In the era of this 
unbridled imperialism there can be no more national wars 
of any kind.” This is obviously wrong. 

The hislory of the twentieth century, this century of 
“unliridleel imperialism,” is replete with eolomial wars. But 
what we Europeans, the imperialist oppressors of the 
majority of the peoples of the world, with our habitual, 
despicable European cliauvinism, call “colonial wars” are 
often national wars, or national rebellions of those op¬ 
pressed peoples. One of the main features of imperialism 
is that it accelerates the development of capitali.sm in the 
most backward countries, and thereby widens and inten¬ 
sifies the .struggle against national oppression. Tliis is a 
fact. It inevitably follows from this that imperialism must 
often give rise to national wars. Jiiniiis,^' who in her pam¬ 
phlet defends the above-quoted “theses,” .says that in the 
imperialist epoch every national war against one of the 
imperialist Great Powers leads to the intervention of another 
competing imperialist Great Power and thus, every national 
war is converted into an imperialist war. But this argument 
is also wrong. This may hap])en, but it do(‘s not always 
happen. Many colonial w'ars in the period between 1900 and 
1914 did not follow this road. And it would be simply 
ridiculous if we declared, for instance, that after the pres- 
('nt war, if it ends in the extreme exhaustion of all 
the belligerents, “there can be no” national, progre-ssive, 
revolutionary wars “whatever,” waged, say, by China 
in alliance with India, Persia, Siam, etc., against the Great 
Powers. 
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To deny all possibility of national wars under impe¬ 
rialism is wrong in theo^J^ obviously mistaken historically, 
and in practice is tantamount to European chauvinism: we 
who belong to nations that oppress humlreds of millions of 
people in Europe, Africa, Asia, etc., must tell the oppressed 
peoples that it is “iinpossiblc” for Ihem to wage war againsi 
“our” nations! 

Secondly, civil wars are also w^ars. Whoever recognizes 
the class struggle cannot fail to recognize civil wars, which 
in every class society are the natural, and under certain 
conditions, inevitable continuation, development and inten¬ 
sification of the class struggle. All the great revolntions 
prove this. To rei)udiate civil war, or to forget about it, 
would mean .sinking into exirome opj)orluni.sin and renounc¬ 
ing Ihe .socialist revolution. 

Thirdly, the victory of Sociali.sm in ohe country does 
not at one stroke eliminate all war in general. On the con¬ 
trary, it presupposes such wars. The development of capi¬ 
talism proceeds extremely unevenly in the various coun¬ 
tries. It cannot be otherwise under the commodity produc¬ 
tion system. From this it follows irrefutably that Social¬ 
ism cannot achieve victory simultaneously in all countrip.s. 
It will achieve victory first in one or .several countries, 
while the ol'hicns will remain bourgeois or prcboiu- 
geois for some time. This must not only create friction, 
ljut a direct striving on the part of the bourgeoi.sie of 
other countries to crush the victoriou-s proletariat of the 
sociali.st slate. In such cases a war on our part would be a 
legitimate and just war. It would be a svar I'or Socialism, 
for the liberation of other nations from the Imurgeoisie. 
F.iigels was perfectly right when, in his letter to Kaut- 
sky, September 12, 1882, he openly admitted that it was 
pos.sible for already victorious Sociali.sm to wage “defen- 
■sive wars.” What he had in mind was defence of the 
victorious proletariat against the bourgeoi.sie of other 
countries. 
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Only after we have overthrown, finally vanquislied, and 
expropriated the bourgeoisie of the whole world, and not 
only of one country, will wars become impossible. And 
from a scientific point of view it would be utterly wrong 
and utterly unrevolutionary for us to evade or gloss over 
the most important thing, namely, that the most difficult 
task, the one demanding the greatest amount of fighting 
in the transition to Socialism, is to crush the resistance 
of the bourgeoisie. “Social" ])arsons and opportunists are 
always ready to dream al)out the future peaceful So¬ 
cialism; but the very thing that distinguishes them from rev¬ 
olutionary Social-Democrats is that they refuse to think 
itbout and reflect on the fierce class struggle and class wars 
I’ a’ are necessary for the achievement of this beautiful 
future. 

We must not allow ourselves to be led astray by words. 
The term “defence of the fatherland,” for instance, is 
hateful to many, because the avowed opportunists and the 
Kautskyites use it to cover up and gloss over the lies of 
the bourgeoisie in the present predatorj' war. This is a 
fad. It does not follow from this, however, that we must 
forget to iXMider over the meaning of politienl slogans. Rec¬ 
ognizing “defence of the fatherland" in the presinit war 
is nothing more nor less than recognizing it as a “just" war, 
a war in the interests of the proletariat—^nothing more nor 
less, we repeat, liecause invasions may occur in any war. 
It would be simply fooli.sh 1o repndiale “defence of the 
fatherland" on the part of the oppressed nations in their 
wars against the imperialist Great Powers, or on the part 
of a victorious proletariat in its war against some GaltifTet 
of a bourgeois state. 

Theoretically, it would 'be quite wrong to forget that 
every war is but the continuation of politics by other 
means; the present imperialist war is the continuation of 
the imperialist politics of two groups of Great Powers, and 
these politics were engendered and fostered by the sum total 
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of the relationships of the imperialist epoch. But this very 
epoch must also necessarily engender and foster the poli¬ 
tics of struggle against national oppression and of the prole¬ 
tarian struggle against the bourgeoisie, and therefore, aliso 
the possibility and the inevitability, first, of revolutionary 
national rebellions and wars; second, of proletarian wars 
and relielHons agninst the bourgeoisie: and, third, of a 
combination of l>oth kinds of revolutionary war, etc. 

II 

To this must be added the following general consider¬ 
ations. 

An opjiressed class which does not strive to learn to use 
arms, to acquire arms, only deserves to be treated like 
slaves. We cannot forget, unless we becoiAe bourgeois paci¬ 
fists or opportunists, that we are living in a class society, 
that there is no way out of this society, and there can be 
none, except by means of the class struggle. In every class 
society, whether it is liased on slavery, sei-fdoni, or, as at 
present, on wage labour, the oppressing class is armed. Not 
only the modem standing army, but even the modern 
militia—even in the most democratic bourgeois republics, 
Switzerland, for example—represent the bourgeoisie armed 
against the proletariat. This is sucli an elementary truth 
lliat it is hardly necessary to dwell upon it. It is sufficient 
to recall the use of troops against strikers in all capitalist 
countries. 

The fact that the bourgeoisie is armed against the pro¬ 
letariat is one of the biggest, most fundamental, and most 
important facts in modern capitalist society. And in face 
of this fact, revolutionary Social-Demo'crats are urged to 
“demand” “disarmament”! This is tantamount to the com¬ 
plete abandonment of the point of view of the class .struggle, 
the renunciation of all thought of revolutioni. Our slogan 
must be: the arming of the proletariat for the purpose of 
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vanquishing, expropi-ialing and disarming the bourgeoisie. 
These are the only tactics a revolutionary class can adopt, 
tactics w'liich follow logically from the whole objective 
development of capitalist militarism, and dictated by that 
development. Only after the proletariat has disarmed the 
bourgeoisie will it be able, without betraying its world-his¬ 
torical mission, to t'hirow all armaments on the scrap 
heap; and the proletariat will undoubtedly do this, but 
only when this condition has been fulfilled, certainly not 
before. 

If the present war rouses among the reactionary Chris¬ 
tian Socialists, among the whimpering petty bourgeoisie, 
only horror and fright, only aversion to all use of arms, 
to bloodshed, death, etc., then we must say: capitalist socie¬ 
ty is always an endless horror. And if this most reaction¬ 
ary of all wars is now preparing a horrible end for thlai 
society, we have no reason to drop into despair. At a time 
when, as everyone can see, the bourgeoisie itself is paving 
the way for the only legitimate and revolutionary war, 
namely, civil war against the imperialist bourgeoisie, the 
“demand” for disarmament, or more correctly, the dream 
of disarmament, is, olyectively, nothing buit an expression 
of despair. 

Those who will say that this is a theory ■divorced 
from life, we will reiniml of two wiwld-hislorical facts: 
the role of trusts and the employment of women in indus¬ 
try, on the one hand; and the Paris Commune of 1871 
and the Deceml)er uprising of 1905 in Russia, oiii tlie 
other. 

The business of the bourgeoisie is to prom'Ote trusts, 
to drive women and children into the factories, to torture 
them there, to corrupt them, to condemn them to extreme 
poverty. We do not “demand” such a development. We do 
not “support” it; we fight it. But how do we fight? We 
know tliat trusts and the employment of women in indus¬ 
try are progressive. We do not w'ant to go back to the 
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handicraft system, to |jremonopolistic capitalism, to domes¬ 
tic drudgery’ for women. Forward through the tru-sts, etc., 
and beyond them to Socialism! 

This argument, is, with the necessary changes, appli¬ 
cable also to the present militarization of the people. 'I'oday 
the imperialist bourgeoisie militarizes not only the adults, 
but also the youth. Tomorrow, it may proceed to militarize 
the women. To this we must say: All the better! Go ahead 
faster! The faster it goes, the nearer shall we be to tlie 
armed uprising against capilalism. How can Social-Demo¬ 
crats allow themselves to l>e frightened liy the militarization 
of the youth, etc., if they have not forgotten the example 
of the Paris Commune? This is not a “theory divorced 
from life,” it is not a dream, but a fact. It would be very 
J)ad indeed if, notwithstanding all the economic and polit¬ 
ical facts, Social-Democrats began to doubt that the im¬ 
perialist epoch and imperiali.st wars must inevitably bring 
about a repetition of such facts. 

A certain bourgeois observer of the Paris Commune, 
writing to an English newspaper in May 1871, said: “If 
the French nation consisted enitirely of women. What a ter¬ 
rible nation it would be!” Womeni, and children of thirteen 
and upwards, fought in the Paris Commune side by side 
with the men. Nor can it be different in tlie forthcoming 
battles for the overthrow of the boiirgeoi.sie. The proletar¬ 
ian women will not look on passively wliile tlie well-armed 
bourgeoisie i^hoot down the pooi'ly-armed or unarmed 
workers. They will take to arms as they did in 1871, and 
from the cowed nations of today—or more correctly, from 
the present-day working-class movement, wihich is disor¬ 
ganized more by the opportunists than by the governments 
—there will undoubtedly arise, sooner or later, but with 
absolute certainty, an international league of the “terrible 
nations” of the revolutionary’ proletariat. 

Militarism is now permeating the whole of social life. 
Imperialism is a fierce struggle of the Great Powers for 
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the division and redivision of the world—therefore, it must 
inevitably lead to further militarization ini all countries, 
even in the neutral and small countries, ^^^at will the pro¬ 
letarian women do against il? Only curse all war and 
everything military, only demand disarmament? The wom¬ 
en of an oppre'ssed class tliat is really revolutionary will 
never consent to play such a shameful role. They will say 
to their sons: “You will soon be a man. You will be given 
a gun. Take it and learn the military art. The proletarians 
need this knowledge not to shoot your brolhens, the work¬ 
ers of other countries, as they are doing in the present 
war, and as you are being told to do by the traitors to 
Socialism, but to fight the bourgeoisie of your own country, 
to put an end to exploitation, poverty and war, not by 
means of good intentions, but by vanquishing the bour¬ 
geoisie and by di.sarming it.” 

If we are to refrain from conducting such propaganda, 
preci.sely such propaganda, in connection with the present 
war, then w'e had better stop using highfalutin phrases 
about international revolutionary Social-Democracy, about 
the socialist revolution, and about war against war. 

Ill 

The advocates of disarmament oppose the point m the 
program about the “armed nation” for the reason, among 
others, that this demand, they allege, easily leads to con¬ 
cessions to opportunism. We have examined above the most 
important point, namely, the relation of disarmament to 
the class struggle and to the social revolution. We will now 
examine the relation between the demand for disarmament 
and opportunism. One of the most important reasons why 
this demand is rinacceptable is precisely that it, and the 
illusions it creates, inevitably weaken and devitalize our 
struggle against opportunism. 

Undoubtedly this struggle is the main question imme- 
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diately conl'roiiliiifl the liileriiational. A struggle against 
i]ni>erialism that is not closely Ihiked up with the struggle 
against opportunism is an idle phrase, or a fraud. On© of 
Ihe main defects of Zimmerwald and Kienthal,^' one of 
the main reasons why these embryos of tlie Third Inter¬ 
national may possibly end in a liaisco, is lhat tlie (juestion 
of the struggle against opporlimism was not evi-n raised 
(ipenly, mueli less decided in the sense of proclaiiuiing thi‘, 
neces.sity of a rupUire with the opporlunisls. Opportunism 
has triumphed— lemporarily— in ihe lairopean working- 
class movement. Two main shades of opportunism have 
arisen in all the big counlrii^s: first, the avowed, cynical, 
and therefore less dangerous social-imperialism of Messrs. 
Plelkhanov, Scheidomann, Legien, Albert Thomas and Sem- 
hat, Vanderveldo, Hyndman, Henderson, ct al; .second, the 
concealeil, Kautskyite opportunism: Kautsky-Haase and 
the Social-Democratic Labour Group in Germaaiy; Lon- 
guet, Pressmane, Mayeras, et al, in France; Ramsay Mac¬ 
Donald and the other leaders of the Independent Lalmur 
Party in England; Martov, Ohkheidze and Olivers in Rus¬ 
sia; Trevets and the other so-callod Left reformists in 
Italy. 

Avowed opportunism is openly and directly o,pposed 
to revolution and to the incipient revolutionary movements 
and outbursts, and is in direct alliance with the govern¬ 
ments, varied as the forms of this alliance may be: from 
participation in Cabinets to participation in the War In¬ 
dustries Committee (in Russia). The masked opportunists, 
the Kautskyites, are much more harmful and dangerous to 
the working-class movement, Ivocause they hide their advo¬ 
cacy of an alliance with the former under a cloak of 
plausible, pseudo-“Marxist” catchwords and pacilist slogans. 
The fight against lK)th these forms of prevailing opportimr 
ism must be conducted in all fields of proletarian politics: 
parliament, trade unions, .strikes, military affairs, etc. The 
main distinguishing feature of both these form's of prevail- 
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ing opportunism is that the concrete iquestion of the 
connection between the present war and revolution and 
other concrete questions of revolution is husihed up, con¬ 
cealed, or treated with an eye to police prohibitions. And 
this is done, notwithstanding the fact that before the war 
the connection between precisely this war that was impend¬ 
ing and the proletarian revolution was pointed to innu¬ 
merable times, both unofficially, and in the Basle Mani¬ 
festo officially. The main defect in the demand for disar¬ 
mament is its evasion of all the concrete questions of 
revolution. Or do the advocates of disarmament stand for 
a perfectly new species of unarmed revolution? 

To proceed. Wo are by no means opposed to the fight 
for reforms. We do not wish to ignore the sad possibility 
that humanity may—if the worst comes to the worst—^go 
through a second imperialist war, if, in spite of the numer¬ 
ous outbursts of mass unrest and mass discontent, and in 
spile of our elforts, revolution does not come out of the 
present war. We are in favour of a program of reforms 
which is also directed against the opportunists. The oppor¬ 
tunists would be only too glad if we left the struggle for 
reforms entirely to them, and, saving ourselves by flight 
from sad reality, sought shelter in the heists above the 
clouds in some sort of “disarmament.” “Disarmament” 
means simply running away from unpleasant reality and 
not fighting against it. 

In such a program we would say something like this: 
“The slogan and the recognition of defence of the father- 
land in the imperialist war of 1914-16 is only a means of 
corrupting the working-class movement with the aid of a 
bourgeois lie.” Such a concrete reply to concrete questions 
would be theoretically more correct, much more useful to 
the proletariat and more unbearable to the opportunists, 
than the demand for disarmament and the repudiation of 
all “defence of the fatherland.” And we might add: “The 
bourgeoisie of all the imperialLst Great Powers—England, 
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France, Germany, Austria, Russia, Italy, Japan, the United 
States—^has become so reactionary and so imbued with the 
striving for world domination, that any war conducted by 
the bourgeoisie of those countries can be nothing but 
reactionary. The proletariat must not only oppose all 
such wars, but it miist also wish for the defeat of its ‘own’ 
government in such wars and utilize it for revolutionary 
insurrection, if an insurrection to prevent the war proves 
unsuccessful 

On the question of a militia, we should liave said: We 
are not in favour of a bourgeois militia; we are in favour 
only of a proletarian militia. Therefore, “not a penny, not 
a man,” not only for a standing army, but even for a 
bourgeois militia, even in countries like the United Stales, 
or Switzerland, Norway, etc.; the more .so that in the freest 
republican countries (e.g., Switzerland), we see that the 
militia is being more and more Prussianized, particularly 
in 1907 and 1911, and prostituted by being mobilized 
against strikers. We can demand election of officers by 
the people, abolition of all military law, equal rights for 
foreign and native-born workers (a point particularly im¬ 
portant for tliose imperialist states which, like Switzerland, 
more and more blatantly exploit increasing numbers of 
foreign workers while refusing to grant them rights); furth¬ 
er, the right of every hundred, say, of the inhabitants of 
the given country to form voluntary military training as¬ 
sociations, with free election of instructors, who are to be 
paid by the state, etc. Only imder such conditions could 
the proletariat acquire military training really for itself 
and not for its slaveowners; and the need for such training 
is imperatively dictated by the interests of the proletariat. 
The Russian revolution showed tiiat every success of the 
revolutionary movement, even a partial success like the 
seizure of a certain city, a certain factory village, a certain 
section of the army—inevitably compels the victorious pro¬ 
letariat to carry out just such a program. 
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Finally, it goes witliout saying that opportunism canr 
not be fought merely by means of programs; it can be 
fought only by constant vigilance to see that they are really 
carried out. llhe grealesl, the fatal error the bankrupt 
Second Internationial comimitled was that its words did not 
I’orrespond to its deeds, tliat it acquired the haliit of hy- 
[X^crisy and shameless revolutionary phraisemongering 
(note the present attitude of Kautsky and Co. towards the 
Itasle Manifesto). Disarmament as a social idea, i.e., an idea 
that springs from a certam social environment and which can 
affeot a certain social environment—^and is not merely a 
cranky notion of an individual—has evidently sprung 
from the exceptionally “tranquil” conditions of life prevailing 
in certain small slates which for a rather long time have stood 
aside from the bloody world highway of w'ar and hojxj to 
stay aside. To be convinced of this, it is sufficient, for 
instance, to ponder over the arguments advanced by the 
Norwegian advocates of disairmament. “VVe are a small 
country,” they say. “We have a small army, we can do 
nothing against the Groat Powers” (and are, therefore, 
also jiowerless to resist being forcibly drawn into an im- 
jierialist alliance with one or the other group of Great 
Powei's) ... “We want to be left in peace in our remote 
corner and continue to conduct our parochial jmlitics, to 
demand disarmament, compulsory courts of arbitration, 
permanent neutrality, etc.” (“permanent” after the Belgian 
fashion, no doubt?). 

ITie petty striving of petty states to stand aside, the 
])elty-bourgeois desire to keep as far away as possible from 
the great battles of world history, to take advantage of 
one’s relatively monopolistic position in order to remain in 
hideboimd passivity—^this is the objective social environ¬ 
ment whidh may ensure the disarmament idea a certain 
degree of success and a certain degree of popularity in 
some of the small states. Of course, this striving is reaction¬ 
ary and entirely based on illusions; for in one way or 
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another, imperialism draws the small states into the vor¬ 
tex of world economy and world politics. 

In Switzerland, for exaimple, the imperialist environ¬ 
ment objectively prescribes two lines to the working-class 
movement; the opportunists, in allianice witli the bourgeoi¬ 
sie, are trying to convert Switzerland into a republican- 
democratic monopolistic federation for obtaining profits 
from imperialist bourgeois tourists and to make this “tran¬ 
quil” monopolistic position as profitable and as tranquil as 
possible. 

The genuine .Social-Democrats of Switzerland are striv¬ 
ing to lake advantage of the comparative freedom of 
Switzerland and its “intemational” situation to help the 
close alliance of the revolutionary elements of the work¬ 
ers’ parties in Europe to achieve viotory. Switzerland, 
thank God, has not “a separate language of its own” but 
three world languages, precisel}' those that arc spokeni by 
the adjacent lielligerent countries. 

If the twenty thousand members of the Swiss party 
were to pay a weekly levy of two cenlinies as a sort of 
“extra w'ar tax,” w^e svoiild have about twenty thousand 
francs per annum, a sum more than sufficient to enable us 
periodically to publish in three languages and to distribute 
among the workers and soldiers of the lielligerent coun¬ 
tries—in spite of the ban of the General Staffs—all Ihe ma¬ 
terial containing the Iriilh ahont the incipient revolt of 
the workers, about their fraternizing in the trenches, 
ahoul their hope to use their arms in a revolutionary 
manner against tlie imperialLst liourgeoisie of their “own" 
countries, etc. 

All this is not new. Tliis is exactly what is being done 
by the best papers, like La Sentinelle, Volksrecht and the 
Berner Tagwacht, although, unfortunately, not on a suffi¬ 
ciently large scale. Only by sucih, activity can the splendid 
decision of the Aarau Party Congress^^ become something 
more than merely a splendid decision. 
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Tlie question that interests us now is: I>om the demand 
for disammament correspond to the revolutionary trend 
amonig the Swiss Social-Democrats? Obviously not. Objec¬ 
tively, “disarmament” is an extremely national, a specifi¬ 
cally national program of small stales; it is certainly not 
the international program of international revolutionary 
Social-Democracy. 

Written in .September 1916 

Publi.shcd in German in Nos. 9 
and 10 of Jugendinternationalc, 

September and October 1917 

V I. I.enin, Collected Works, 

Fourth Russian Edition, 

Vol, XXIII, pp. 65-76 



, LETTERS FROM AFAR 

First Letter 

THE FIRST STAGE OF THE FIRST REVOLUTION 

Tiie first revolution to be engendered by tbe imperial¬ 
ist World War lias broken out. This first revolution will 
certainly not be the last. 

Judging by the scanty information available in Swit^er^ 
land, the first stage of this first revolution, namely, of the 
Russian revolution of Mardi 1, 1917, has ended. This first 
stage will cortainily not be the last stage of our revolution. 

HoW could such a “miracle” have happened, that in only 
eight days—the period menitionod by Mr. Milyukov in his 
boastful telegram to all Russia’s representatives abroad— 
there should have collapsed a monarchy that had main¬ 
tained itself for centuries, and that in spite of everything 
managed to maintain itself throughout the tremendous, 
nation-wide ola,ss battles of the three years 1905-07? 

Miracles do not happen in nature and history, but 
every abrupt turn in history, and this applies to every 
revolution, presents such wealth of content, unfolds such 
unexpected and specific combinations of the forms of strug¬ 
gle and the alignment of forces of the contestants, that to 
the lay mind there is much that must appear miraculous. 

For the tsarist monarchy to have collapsed in a few 
days the combination of a number of factors of world- 
historic importance was required. We .shall mention the 
chief of them. 
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Without the treinendoas class battles and the revolution¬ 
ary energy displayed by the Russian proletariat during the 
three years 1905-07, the second revolution could not pos¬ 
sibly have Ijeen so rapid in tihe sense that its initial stage 
was completed in a few days. The fust revolution (1905) 
deeply ploughed the soil, uprooted age-old prejudices, 
awakened millions of workers and tens of millions of peas¬ 
ants to political life and political struggles and revealed 
all classes (and all the principal parties) of Russian society 
to each other—and to the world—in their true character 
and in the true alignment of their iuiterests, their forces, 
their modes of action, and their iinimediate and ultimate 
aims. Tlliis first revolution, and the succeeding period of 
counterrevolution (1907-14), laid bare the very essence of 
the tsarist monarchy, brought it to the “utmost limit," 
exposed the whole rottenness and infaimy, the cynicism 
and dissoluteness of the tsar’s gang, headed by that mon¬ 
ster, Rasputin; it exposed the bestiality of the Romanov 
family, those pogrom-mongers, who have diendied Russia 
in the blood of Jews, workers and revolutionaries—^those 
landlords, “first among peers,” who own millions of dessia¬ 
tines of land and are ready to sloop to any brutality, to 
any crimes, to ruin and strangle any numlier of citizens 
in order to preserve Hie “sacred right of property” for 
themselves and their class. 

Without the Revolution' of 1905-07 and the counter¬ 
revolution of 1907-14, that precise “self-determination” 
of all classes of the Russian people and of the nations 
inhabiting Russia, that determination of the relation of 
these classes to each other and to the tsarist monarchy, 
which manifested itself during the eight .days of the 
February-March Revolution of 1917 would have been 
impossible. Tliis eight-day revolution was “performed,” 
if we may express ourselves metaphorically, as though 
after a dozen major and minor rehearsals; the “actors” 
knew each other, their parts, their places, and their setting 
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in every detail, through and through, down to every more 
or less important shade of political trend and mode of 
action. 

But while the first great Revolution of 1905, which 
Mesisrs. the Guchkovs and Mityukovs and their hangers- 
on branded as a “great mutiny,” led, after the lapse of a 
dozen years, to the “Brilliant,” the “glorious” revolution of 
1917—which the Guchkovs and Mityukovs proclaim to he 
“glorious” because it lias put them in power (for the time 
being )—it still required a great, mighty and all-powerful 
“stage manager,” capable, on the one hand, of vastly ac¬ 
celerating the course of world history and, on the other, of 
engendering world-wide crises of unparalleled intensity— 
economic, political, national and international. Apart from 
an extraordinary acceleration of world history, it was also 
reejuired that history should make particularly abrupt turns, 
in order that at one of these turns the filthy and blood¬ 
stained cart of the Romanov monarchy should lie abniptlg 
overturned. 

This all-powerful “stage manager,” this migllily acceler¬ 
ator was the im]>erialist World War. 

It is now indisputable that if is a world war, for the 
United States and China are already half-drawn into it 
today, and will lx* fully drawn into it tomorrow. 

It is now indisputable that it is an imperialist war on 
both sides. Only the capitalists and their hangers-on, the 
social-patriots and social-chauvinists—^or if instead of general 
critical definitions we use political names familiar in Rus¬ 
sia'—only the Guchkovs and Lvovs, Mityukovs and J>hin- 
garevs on the one hand, and only the Gvozdyovs, Potres- 
sovs, Ghkhenkelis, Kerenskys and Chkheidzes on the other, 
can deny or gloss over this fact. Both the German and the 
Anglo-French bourgeoisie are waging the war for the plun¬ 
der of foreign countries and the strangling of small nations, 
for financial supremacy over the world and the division 
and redivision of colonies, and in order to save the totter- 
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ing capitalist regime by fooling and sowing dissension 
among the workers of the various countries. 

The imperialist war was bound, with objective inevita¬ 
bility, to accelerate imimensely and intensify the class 
struggle of the proletariat against the bourgeoisie to an 
unprecedented degree; it was bound to turn into a civil 
war between the hostile classes. 

This tran for motion was started by the February-March 
Revolution of 1917, the first stage of which was marked, 
firstly, by a joint blow at tsarism struck by two forces: on 
the one hand, by the whole of bourgeois and landlord 
Russia, with all its unconscious hangers-ooi and all its 
con.sciou.s leaders, the Briti.sh and French ambassadors 
and capitalists, and on the other, by the Soviet of Work¬ 
ers' Deputies, wliich began to win over the soldiens’ and 
pea,sants’ deputies. 

These three political camps, these three fundamental 
political forces—1) the t.sarist monarchy, the head of the 
feudal landlords, of the old bureaucracy and the military 
caste; 2) bourgeois and landlord-Octobrist-Cadet Russia, 
behind which trailed the petty iKuirgeoisie (the principal 
representatives of which are Kerensky and Chkheidze); 3) 
the Soviet of Workers’ Deputies, which is seeking to maike 
the entire proletariat and the entire mass of the poorest 
part of the population its allies—^ihe.se three principal po¬ 
litical forces l>ecame fully and clearly revealed even in the 
eight days of the “first stage” and even to an observer so 
remote from the scene of events and obliged to content 
luniself with the meagre dispatches of foreign newspapers 
as the writer of these lines. 

Rut, liefore speaking of thiis in greater detail, I must 
return to that part of my letter which Ls devoted to 
a factor of prime importance, namely, the imperialist 
World War. 

The war shackled the belligerent powers, the belligerent 
groups of capitalists, the “bosses” of the capitidist system, 
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the slaveowners of the capitalist slave system, to each other 
with chains of iron. One bloody clot —such is the .social 
and political life of the present moment in history. 

The Socialists who deserted to the side of the bourgeoi¬ 
sie on the outbreah of the war—all the Davids and Sdicide- 
manns in Germany and the Plekhanovs, Potressovs, 
Gvozdyovs and Co. in Russia—clamoured loud and long 
against the “illusions” of the revolutionaries, against the 
“illusions” of the Basle Manifesto, against the “farcical 
dream” of transforming the imperialist war into a civil 
war. They sang praises in every key to the strength, tenac¬ 
ity and adaptability allegedly revealed by ca])italism— 
they, who had aided the capitalists to “adapt,” tame, fool 
and disunite the working classes of the various coimtries! 

But “he who laughs last laughs best.” Tlie bourgeoisie 
have been unable to delay the revolutionary crisis engen¬ 
dered by the war for long. The crisis is growing with ir¬ 
resistible force in all countries, beginning with Germany, 
which, according to an observer who recently visited that 
country, is suffering “brilliantly organized starvation,” and 
ending with Englaml and France, where starvation is also 
looming, hut where organization is far less “brilliant.” 

It was natural that the revolutionary crisis should have 
broken out first of all in tsarist Russia, where disorganiza¬ 
tion was most appalling and the proletariat most revolution¬ 
ary (not by virtue of any specific qualities, but because 
of the living traditions of 1905). This crisis was hastened 
by the series of extremely severe defeats that Russia and 
her allies sustained. These defeats entirely dislocated the 
old machinery of government and the old order and roused 
the anger of all classes of the population against them; 
they enraged the army, wiped out on a vast scale the ohl 
commanding personnel, which was of a diehard-aristocrat¬ 
ic and exceptionally rotten bureaucratic character, and 
replaced it by a young, fresh, mainly bourgeois, plebeian, 
petty-bourgeois commanding personnel. These people who. 
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positively grovelling to the bourgeoisie or simply lacking 
backbone, howled and wailed about “defeatism,” are now 
faced by the fact of the historical connection between the 
defeat of the most backward and barbarous tsarist monar¬ 
chy and the beginning of the revolutionary conflagration. 

Rut while the defeats in the early part of the war were 
a negative factor that hastened the upheaval, the connec¬ 
tion between Anglo-French finance capital, Anglo-French 
imperialism, witli Russian Octobrist-Cadet capital was a 
factor that hastened this crisis by the downright organi¬ 
zation of a plot against Nicholas Romanov. 

This highly important aspect of the situation is, for 
obvious rea.sons, hushed up by the Anglo-French press, but 
is maliciously emphasized by the German. We Marxists 
must soberly face the truth and not allow our.selves to be 
confu.s€d either by the lies, the official sugary diplomatic 
and Ministerial lies of the first group of imperialist l)cllig- 
erenls, or by the sniggering and smirking of its jinancial 
and military rivals of the other lielligerent group. Tlie whole 
course of events in the Februair>'-March Revolution clearly 
shows that the British and French embassies, with their 
agents and “connections,” who had long been making the 
most desperate efforts to prevent “separate” agreements 
and a separate peace between Nicholas II (and last, we 
hope, and we will endeavour to maike him that) and 
Wilhelm II, directly organized a plot in conjunction with 
the Octobrivstsi and Cadets, in conjunction with a section of 
the generals and the cominanding personnel of the army 
and the St. Petersburg garrison, especially with the object 
of deposing Nicholas Romanov. 

Let us not harbour any illusions. Let us not make the 
mistake of those who—like certain “O.C-ists” or “Men- 
shevilks” who are <*scillating betweim Gvozdyov-Potres- 
sovism and internationalism and only too often slip into 
petty-bourgeois pacifism—are now ready to sing the praises 
of an “agreement” lietween the workers’ party and the Ca- 
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dels, of “support" of the latter by the former, etc. In con¬ 
formity with the old (certainly nonr-Marxian) doctrine that 
they have learned hy rote, they threw a veil over the' plot 
organiizecl hy the Anglo-French imperialists with tlie Guch¬ 
kovs and Mityukovs with the object of deimsing the “chief 
warrior" Nicholas Romanov and putting more energetic, 
fresh and more capable warri(vs in his place. 

That the revolution succeeded so quickly and- seeming¬ 
ly, at the first superficial glance—.so radically is only due 
to the fact that, as a result of an extremely uni(iue his¬ 
torical situation, absolutely dissimilar currents, absolutely 
heterogeneous class interests, absolutely contrary political 
and social strivings haA'e merged, and m a strikingly “har¬ 
monious" manner, namely: the coii-spiracy of the Anglo- 
French imperialists, who impelled Milyukov, Guchkov and 
t’o. to seize power for the purpose of continuing ti^e impe¬ 
rialist war, for the purpo.se of conducting the war still more 
l<‘roc;iously and obstinately, for the ijHiriMwe of slaughter¬ 
ing fresh millions of Russian Avoiikers and peasants in 
order that the Guchkovs might obtain (x)nstantinople, the 
F'rench capitalists Syria, the RrilLsh capilali.sts Mesopotamia, 
and so on. This on the one hand. On the other, there was 
a profound proletarian and mass popular movement of a 
revolutionary character (a movement of the entire poorest 
section of the population of town and country) for bread, 
for peace, for real freedom. 

It would simiply be foolish to talk about the revolution¬ 
ary proletariat of Ru.ssia “supporting" the Cadet-Octobrist 
imperialis'in that has been “botched up” with Engli.sh 
money and is as abominable as tsarist imperialism. The 
revolutionary workers have destroyed, have already destroyed 
to a considerable degree and will destroy to its founda¬ 
tions, the infamous tsarist monarchy, neither elated nor 
dismayed by the fact that at certain brief and exceptional 
historical conjunctures they were aided by the struggle of 
Buchanan, Guehikov, Milyukov and Co. to replace one 
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monarch by another monarch, also preferably a Roma¬ 
nov I 

Such, and only such, is the way the situation developed. 
Such, and only such is the view that can be taken by a 
politician who does not fear the truth, who soberly weighs 
Ihe balance of social forces in the revolution, who appraises 
every “current situation” not only from the point of 
view of all its present, current peculiarities, but also from 
the point of view of thd deeper-lying springs, the deeper 
relation between the interests of the proletariat and the 
bourgeoisie, both in Russia and throughout the world. 

The workers of Petrograd, like the workers of the whole 
of Russia, self-sacrificinigly fought against the tsarist 
monarchy—fought for freedom, land for the peasants, and 
for peace, as against the imperialist .slaughter. In order 
to continue and intensify that slaughter Anglo-French 
imperialist capital hatched court intrigues, conspired with 
the officers of the Guaixls, incited and encouraged the Guch¬ 
kovs and Milyukovs, and fixed up a complete new gov¬ 
ernment, which in fact did seize power after the proletarian 
struggle had struck the first Wows at tsarism. 

This new government in which the Octobrists and “mir- 
no-obnovlentsi,” yesterday’s abettors of Stolypin the Hang¬ 
man, of Lvov and Guchkov, occupy really important posts, 
vital posts, decisive posts, the army and the bureaucracy— 
this government, in which Milyukov and the other Ca¬ 
dets are decorations more than anything, a signboard, they 
are there to deliver sentimental prof^orial speeches, and 
in wflxich the “Trudovik” Kerensky plays the part of a 
balalaika to deceive the workers and peasants—^this govern¬ 
ment is not a fortuitous assemblage of persons. 

They are representatives of the new class that has risen 
to political power in Russia, the class of capitalist land¬ 
lords and bourgeoisie which has long been ruling our coun¬ 
try economically, and which during the Revolution of 
1905-07, during the counterrevolutionary period of 1907-14, 
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and finally—and with especial rapidity—^during the war 
period of 1914-17, organized itself politiciilly with extreme 
rapidity, taking into its hands the control of the local 
government bodies, public education, conventions of every 
type, the Duma, the War Industry Cx>mmittees, etc. This new 
class was already “almost completely” in power by 1917, 
and therefore Uie first blows dealt at tsarism were sufficient 
to bring the latter to the ground and clear the way for the 
bourgeoisie, 'file imperialist war, which required an incred¬ 
ible exertion of effort, so accelerated the course of develop¬ 
ment of backward Russia that we have “at one blow” (or 
rather as it seemed at one blow) cuiHjht up willi Italy, 
Eniglandt and almost with France; we liave obtained a 
“coalition,” a “national” (i.e., adapted for carrying on the 
imperialist slaughter and for fooling the people), a “par¬ 
liamentary” government. 

Side by side with this government—^which as regards 
the present war is but the agent of the billion^dollar 
“firm,” “England and France”—there has arisen the chief, 
unofficial, undeveloped and as yet comparatively weak 
workers’ government, which expresses the interests of the 
proletariat and of the entire poorest section of the urban 
and rural population. This is the Soviet of Workers’ Dep¬ 
uties in Petrograd whicli is seeking connections with the 
soldiers and peasants, and also with the agricultural work¬ 
ers, with the latter particularly and primarily, of course, 
more than with the peasants. 

Such is the actual political situation, which we must 
first endeavour to define with the greatest possible objec¬ 
tive precision, in order that Marxist tactics may lie based 
upon the only solid foundation upon which they can be 
based—the foundation of facts. 

The tsarist monarchy has been smashed, but not finally 
destroyed. 

The Octobrist-Cadet bourgeois government, which de¬ 
sires to fight the imperialist war “to a finish,” is in reality 
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the agent of the financial firm “England and France,’’ is 
obliged to promise the people the maximum of liberties 
and sops compatible with the maintenance of ils power 
over the people and the possibility of contimvinig the imperialist 
slaughter. 

The Soviet of Workers' Deputies Ls an organization of 
the workers, the embryo of a workers’ government, t!ie 
representative of the interests of the entire mass of the 
poorest section of the population, i.e., of nine-tenths of 
the population, which is .striving for pence, bread and 
Ireedom. 

The conflict of these three forces determines the situa¬ 
tion as it exists at pro.sent, Avhich is transitional from the 
first stage of the revolution to the second. 

'I'he antagoni.sm between the first and .second force is 
not profound, it is temporary, created only by the circum¬ 
stances of the moment, by the abrupt turn of events in 
the imperialist war. The whole of the new government is 
monarchist, for Kerensky’s verbal republicani.sm simply 
cannot be taken seriously, is not worthy of a statesman, 
objectively Ls political chicanery. The new government has 
not managed to give tlie tsarist monarch the linishing stroke, 
but it has already begun to strike a bargain with the 
landlord Romanov dynasty. The bourgeoisie of the Octo¬ 
brist-Cadet type needs a monarch to serve as the head of 
the bureaucracy and tihe army to protect the privileges of 
capital from the working people. 

Whoever says that the workers must support the new 
government in the interests of the struggle against the re¬ 
action of tsarism (and apparently this is being said by the 
Potressovs, Gvozdyovs, Chkhenkelis and also, all evasiveness 
notwithstanding, by Chkheidze), is a traitor to the work¬ 
ers, a traitor to the proletariat, to the cause of peace and 
freedom. For actually, precisely this new government is 
already bound hand and foot by imperialist capital, by the 
imperialist policy of war and plunder, has already begun 
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to strike a bargain (without consulting the peoplel) with 
the dynasty, is alreadi^- ivorldng to restore the tsarist 'mon¬ 
archy, is already soliciting the candidature of Mikhail 
Romanov as the new kinglet, is already taking measures 
to stabilize his throne, to substitute for tlie legitimate (law¬ 
ful, ruling by virtue of the old law) monarchy a Bona- 
partist, plebiscite monarchy (ruling l)y virtue of a fraud¬ 
ulent plebiscite). 

No, in order that a real struggle may be waged against 
the tsarist monarchy, in order that freedom may be guar¬ 
anteed in fact and not merely in words, in the glib prom¬ 
ises of Milyukov and Kerensky, the workers must not 
support the new government, but this government must 
“support” the workers! For the only guarantee of fn’edom 
and of the complete destruction of Isaj-ism lies in arming 
the proletariat, in strengthening, extending and developing 
the role, significance, and power of the Soviet of Workers’ 
Deputies. 

All the rest is mere phrasemongering and lies, self-de¬ 
ception on the part of the politicians of the liberal and 
radical camp, fraudulent trickery. 

Help, or at least do not hinder, the arming of the work¬ 
ers, and freedom in Russia wEl 'l>e invincible, the monarchy 
irrestorablc, the republic secure. 

Otherwise the Guchkovs and Milyukovs will restore the 
monarchy and grant none, absolutely none of the “liber¬ 
ties” they promised. All bourgeois politicians in all bour¬ 
geois revolutions “fed” the people and fooled the workers 
with promises. 

Our revolution is a bourgeois revolution, therefore, the 
workers must support the bourgeoisie, say the Potressovs, 
GvozdyoVs, and Chkheidzes, as Plekhanov said yesterday. 

Our revolution is a bourgeois revolution, say we, the 
Marxists, and therefore the workers must open the eyes of 
the people to the deception practised by the bourgeois 
politicians, teach them not to trust in words, to depend 
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enilirelj' on tlieir oum slreagUh, oil llieir own organization, 
on their own unity, and on their own weapons. 

The government of the Octobrists and Cadets, of the 
Guchkovs and Mityukovs, cannot, even if it sincerely want¬ 
ed to (only infants can think tliat Guchkov and Lvov are 
sincere), cannot give ttie people either peace, or bread, or 
freedom. 

It cannot give iieace because it is a war government, a 
government for tlie continuation of the imperialist slaugh¬ 
ter, a government of plunder, which wants to plunder 
Armenia, Galicia and Turkey, to annex Constantinople, to 
reconquer Poland, Courland, Lithuania, etc. This govern¬ 
ment is bound hand and foot by Anglo-French imperialist 
capital. Russian capital is merely a branch of the world¬ 
wide “firm” which manipulates hundreds of billions of 
rubles and is called “England and France.” 

It cannot give bread because it is a bourgeois govern¬ 
ment. At best, it cani give the people “brilliantly organized 
starvation,” as Germany did. But the people will not toler¬ 
ate starvation. The people will learn, and probably very 
soon, that there is bread and it can be obtained, but only 
by methods that do not respect the sanctity of capital and 
landownership. 

It cannot give freedom because it is a landlord and 
capitalist government which fears the people and has al¬ 
ready begun to strike a bargain with the Romanov dynasty. 

We shall deal in another article with the tactical prob¬ 
lems of our immediate attitude towards this government. 
We shall there show wherein lies the peculiarity of the 
present situation, which is a transition from the first stage 
of the revolution to the second, and why the slogan, the 
“task of the day,” at this moment must be: Workers, (tjou 
have displayed marvels of proletarian heroism, the heroism 
of the people, in the civil war against tsardom. You must 
display marvels of organization, organization 'of the pro- 
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letadat and of the whole people, in order to prepare the 
way \for your victory in the second stage of the revolution. 

Confining ourselves for Ihc present to an analysis of 
the class struggle and the alLginanent of class forces at this 
stage of the revolution, we have still to put the question: 
who are the allies of the proletariat in this revolution? 

It has two allies: first, the broad mass of the semipro¬ 
letarian and partly also of the small-peasant population 
of Russia, who number scores of millions and constitute 
the overwhelming majority of the population. For this 
mass, peace, bread, freedom and land are essential. It is 
inevitable that this mass will to a certain extent be under 
the influence of the bourgeoisie, particularly of the petty 
bourgeoisie, to which it is most akin in its conditions of 
life, vacillating between the Iwurgeoisie and the i)roletar- 
iat. The cruel lessons of war, which will ])e the more 
cruel the more vigorously the war is prosecuted by Guch¬ 
kov, Lvov, Milyukov and Co., will inevitably push this 
mass towards the proletariat, compel it to follow the pro¬ 
letariat. We must now take advantage of the relative free¬ 
dom of the new order and of the Soviets of Workers’ 
Deputie,"! to strive to enlighten and organize this mass first 
of all and above all. Soviets of Peasants’ Deputies and 
Soviets of Agricultural Workers—^that Ls one of our most 
urgent tasks. In this connection our endeavour will he not 
only that the agricultural workers should establish their own 
separate Soviets, but that the propertyless and poorest pejte- 
ants should organize separately from the well-to-do peas¬ 
ants. The special tasks and special forms of organization 
urgently needed at the pi-esent time will be dealt with in 
the next letter. 

Second, the ally of the Russian proletariat is the prole¬ 
tariat of all the belligerent countries and of all countries 
in general. At present this ally is to a large degree re- 
preslsed by the war, and it is the social-chauvinists in Eu¬ 
rope, who, like Plekhanov, Gvozdyov and Potressov in Rus- 
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sia, have deserted to the bourgeoisie, who, all too often, 
speak in its name. But the liberation of the proletariat from 
Uhcdr influence has progressed witli every month of the 
imperialist war, and the Russian revolution will inevitably 
hasten this process to an immense degree. 

With these two allies, the proletariat, utilizing the 
peculiarities of the present state of transition, can and 
will proceed, first, to tlie achievement of a democratic repub¬ 
lic and the complete victory of the peasantry over the 
landlords and the Guclikov-Milyukov semimonarchy, and 
then to Socialism, which alone can give the war-weary 
people peace, bread and freedom. 

N. Lenin 
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